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INTRODUCTION (By ECP) 


HE Pueblo clowns or, in Bandelier’s not altogether adequate terms, the 

Delight makers are well known figures; outside of Sonora the Mayo and 
Yaqui clowns were unknown until Dr Beals made their acquaintance in 
1931 in the course of his study of the Cahita-speaking peoples. The Sonora 
clowns come out during the Lenten season and at that time in 1932 I had 
joined Beals at Navojoa for a glimpse at the Cahita culture as it might be 
compared with that of the Pueblos. 

It was the Fifth Friday, the Fiesteros were making the stations of the 
Cross at San Ignacio, and we had just joined the procession of the image- 
carrying women, the rezador and his acolytes, and the group dedicated to 
the annual service, when the Fariseos appeared on the scene to burlesque 
the devout and “play” around them. These masked men teased one an- 
other; they fell over dogs and rolled in the dust; they displayed mock fear; 
they set a doll on the ground to venerate it as a saint; and they simulated 
‘eating and drinking the excreta they would pretend to catch in their wooden 
machete from the body of passing burro or horse or man or woman, even 
of one kneeling in prayer. This last diversion was a variant on the filth eat- 
ing and drinking practices of the Pueblo clowns, otherwise every new trick 
or bedevilment that was enacted on the outskirt of that religious procession 
was one I had seen in our Southwest. The Fariseos behaved just as would 
the Koyemshi were there Catholic processionals at Zufii which the Koyem- 
shi had to attend. I gasped in amazement, inwardly—the dust was smother- 
ing. 

Before Dr Beals gives a fuller account of the behavior of the Fariseos 
or Chapaiyeka and of their organization let us survey briefly what we 
know of the clowning groups of the Pueblos,' as a convenience for compari- 


1 Principal sources are: 

Hopi: A. M. Stephen, Hopi Journal (See Index), CU-Ca (in press); Hopi Tales, JAFL 42: 
14, 15, 19-21, 1929. M. Titiev, Hopi of Third Mesa (in ms.). 

Zufii: R. L. Bunzel, Zufii Katcinas, BAE-R 47: 935-41, 946-58, 1932. E. C. Parsons, 
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son, possibly as a convenience in itself. The groups vary considerably in 
each Pueblo tribe. 


PUEBLO CLOWNS (By ECP) 


Among the Hopi of First and Third Mesas and the Tewa of First Mesa 
—we are not well informed about Second Mesa*—there are four distinct 
clown groups, five if we include the Nata’shka and Cha'vaiyo kachinas—the 
Chii'kii'wimkya* who wear their hair like the young girls, bunched on each 
side, or who wear a wig, and paint black around eyes and mouth or red 
stripes across the face (these reddened ones with red stained rabbit 
fur at their ears are called Hopi Chii'kii’'wimkya); the Pai'yakyamii or 
Koyala (Kossa) of the immigrant Tewa, who paint in black and white 
bands with black circles around mouth and eyes and wear their hair in 
two vertical pokes or horns bound with corn husk; the Koyi'msi (also called 
Ta’chakti) who wear a knobby cotton mask smeared with red clay with 
turkey feathers tied to the knobs, and a shabby black woolen loin cloth, 
hardly a kilt, over their reddened body; and the Pi'ptiiyakyamii or “ar- 


Notes on Zufii, AAA-M 4: 153, 172, 173, 229-37, 1917; The Zufi Adoshlé and Suuké, AA 18° 


338-47, 1916; Winter and Summer Dance Series in Zufii in 1918, UC-PAAE 17, No. 3: 179” 
181, 182, 184, 189, 191, 193, 194, 1922. 

Keres: E. C. Parsons, Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna, AMNH-AP 19, Pt. 4: 101, 103, 
114, 115, 123, 124, 1920. F. Boas, Keresan Texts, AES-P 8: 292-95, 1928. E. S. Goldfrank, 
Notes on Two Pueblo Feasts, AA 25: 189-91, 1923; The Social and Ceremonial Organization 
of Cochiti, AAA-M 33: 42-47, 52-55, 89-91, 93, 94, 110, 1927. Noé] Dumarest, Notes on Co- 
chiti, New Mexico, AAA-M 6, No. 3: 164, 165, 185, 186, 190-92, figs. 1, 2, 1919. L. A. White, 
The Acoma Indians, BAE-R 47: 51, 71 n. 57, 72-74, 79, 97-101, pl. 10, 1932; The Pueblo of 
San Felipe, AAA-M 38: 17, 18, 24, 39, 41, 1932; The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, AAA-M 43 (in 
press). M. C. Stevenson, The Sia, BAE-R 11: 33, 71, 112-16, 130, 1889-1890. 

Jemez: E. C. Parsons, The Pueblo of Jemez (New Haven), 1925, pp. 63, 64, 76, 83-87, 91- 
93, 94, 96-100, 110. 

Tewa: E. C. Parsons, The Social Organization of the Tewa of New Mexico, AAA-M 36: 
125-32, 182-84, 194, 195, 220, 221, 226, 227, 270-72, 1929. 

Taos: E. C. Parsons, The Pueblo of Taos (in ms.). 

Isleta: E. C. Parsons, Isleta, New Mexico, BAE-R 47: 261-64, 317, 321-24, 333-36, 344, 
345, 1932. 

? We do know that Shiifio’povi has the Chiikii'wimkya and the Pi'ptiiyakyamii mummers, 
for June 4, 1893, these groups visited First Mesa to play, using Chief kiva, the same kiva the 
similar groups of Walpi usually make use of (Stephen, 402-403). At Shipau'‘lovi, Fewkes de- 
scribes the Chii'kii‘wimkya as painted yellow, body and face, with two parallels of red across 
the face. They wear a wig of sheepskin (A Few Summer Ceremonials at the Tusayan Pueblos, 
11). 

’ The Third Mesa picture of the clowns is in general similar to that of First Mesa but de- 
tails and, in one case, nomenclature vary. I am giving these as of First Mesa. Curiously enough 
one type of clown, who is called Chii'kii‘wimkya on First Mesa (striped yellow and black, 
wearing a sheepskin cape), on Third Mesa are called Pai'yakyamii. 
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rivals’’ who wear all kinds of grotesque masks and clothes or appear with- 
out masks, according to the réles they are for the time being enacting. 
These Pi’ ptiiyakaymii are mummers who perform improvised farces or come- 
dies at the kachina dances. The Pi'ptiiyakyamii and Koyi’msi are without 
permanent organization (the Koyi’msi have a chief in whose house they 
may assemble); kiva members volunteer; they appear during dances or 
ceremonies which have been borrowed from Zufii, the Koyi'msi! being of 
course the Zufi. Koyemshi and the Pi'ptii probably carrying on the bur- 
lesque activities of the other Zufii clown group, the Ne’wekwe. The Pai'ya- 
kyamii (Keresan: Paiyatyamu, youths) are the Kossa or Koshare of the 
Eastern Tewa or Keres. Formerly they had a permanent organization, a 
chieftaincy, and they are possessed of altar paraphernalia. They consider 
themselves the leaders and fathers of the kachina. The Chii'kii have a sort 
of indirect organization ;* the parts may be taken by members of the Singers 
or of the Wii'wiichim societies, two of the four town groups into which 
every male Hopi is initiated. All Singers and Wii'wiichim function as 
clowns’ in the joint ceremony of the initiation of the youths to the extent 
of singing obscene and taunting songs against the society women® and now 
and again smearing them with filth, to be in turn drenched with urine or 
foul water.’ The Singers carry vulva shaped sticks. This quasi-relationship 
to the women’s societies is found again between the clown groups and 
women’s societies of Jemez (one of the two non-Hopi pueblos which are 
possessed of women’s societies), only at Jemez the relationship is the more 
sober one of prayer-stick making; the clown groups make the prayer-sticks 
the women deposit. The Nata’shka are a group of kachinas who figure as 
bogeys to discipline the children in the Powamu ceremony.*® Cha'vaiyo is a 


* Formerly they had a ti’poni or chiefly fetich and inferably a chief (Stephen, 182) but 
even in Stephen’s day this organization had lapsed. 

5 The Singers are also seen burlesquing a dance episode in the women’s Mamzrau cere- 
mony (E.C. Parsons, The Hopi Wéwéchim Ceremony in 1920, AA 25: 171, 1923). Singers and 
Wii'wiichimtii talk in a high falsetto and make jests when they distribute rabbits to certain 
houses (Stephen, 984). 

* On Third Mesa only the Wii'wiichim society did this and only against the Mamzrau 
society women (Titiev). 

7 On one occasion three women were trapped and made to play clown with the men 
clowns. Their obscene humor was quite up to the men’s (Stephen, 365 ff.). Hopi society women 
perform a dance burlesque of the men’s war dance and many other burlesques. 

* On third Mesa they may come out at other times, as do their homologues at Zufii. 

Among the Hopi there are several other kachina (more numerous on Third Mesa than 
on First Mesa) who play clown, presenting comic interludes in their sober kachina per- 


formances and playing with the regular clowns. Hehe’ya might be described as the Kachina 
clown. 
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slayer kachina who once lived with his offspring, the Nata’shka, in the San 
Francisco mountains. 

Corresponding to the Nata’shka and Cha'vaiyo are the Zufii Natashku, 
the Atoshle couple, and the more dreadful and less commonly impersonated 
Suyuki who are to be identified with the Hopi Suyuk and Natashku. Bogey 
kachinas aside, we get a picture of Zufii clowns which is quite different from 
the Hopi picture, not so much in behavior as in functions and organization. 
Among the Hopi the clowns do not cure; they have no distinctive weather 
ritual;* what permanent organization they once had has been allowed to 
lapse; they are little but comedians or attendants upon the kachina. But 
the Zufii Koyemshi and Ne’wekwe are vital organizations closely integrated 
into the ceremonial life. The Koyemshi are ten men selected from society 
or kiva to serve for one year. After the lapse of a few years the same group 
may serve again. The Koyemshi make monthly prayer-stick offerings for 
moisture; they have to attend the summer kachina dances for rain; they 
“play” and perform rituals at the November ceremonial of Koko awia or 
Advent of the gods, generally known as Shalako, when their “‘retreat’”’ is 
the longest observed by any of the ceremonial groups and concludes with 
exacting privations of speech, sleep, and food. Their masks are in the cus- 
tody of one of the high priesthoods, the rain priesthood of the west. They 
make domiciliary visits to receive gifts of food in their fawnskin bag; at the 
close of Advent or Shalako each is given a great number of presents by his 
father’s clanspeople. The Koyemshi do not cure, but they have supernatu- 
ral powers and are held in awe by all the townspeople. ““They are the most 
feared and the most beloved of all Zufii impersonations.’”° 

The Zufii Ne’wekwe are also possessed of black magic, but they are a 
regular curing society. Only a part of the society act as clowns. They have a 
ceremony of initiation, held in winter, and they are expected to attend the 
winter kachina dances. They are in charge of a set of grotesque kachina 
masks, the Hewahewa masks," and when these are worn by a dance group a 


® At Oraibi they are said to bring wind; formerly they performed a ceremony against 
wind, in March (Titiev). At Walpi they may be asked to bring rain (Stephen, 370). On First 
Mesa a dream of clowns being whipped by kachina is a sign of cold; a dream of clowns danc- 
ing is a sign of rain. 

10 R. L. Bunzel, Introduction to Zufii Ceremonialism, BAE-R47: 521, 1929-1930. 

1 Of the making, wearing and care of grotesque or burlesque masks at Zufii and other 
pueblos we have scant information; but it seems probable that they are not considered danger- 
ous and so are lacking in taboo. (See E. C. Parsons, Hopi and Zufii Ceremonialism, AAA-M 39: 
84, f.n. 319, 1933.) This does not apply to the Zufii Koyemshi masks; but then there is a false 
set of Koyemshi masks which are used at the less important dances, a practice applied to other 
potent kachina masks. At Santo Domingo there is a large group of kachina masks which, like 
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Ne’wekwe is leader. The farces and -burlesques of the Ne’wekwe are im- 
provised, whereas the games and buffoonery of the Koyemshi are for the 
most part ritualistic or stereotype. The chief of the Ne’wekwe has to make 
monthly prayer-stick offerings for moisture; without mask he impersonates 
the supernatural patron of the society in the dramatization of the Return 
of the Corn Maidens enacted at the close of Advent. 

In appearance and behavior the Ne’wekwe are to be equated with the 
Koshare of the Eastern pueblos.” But the Koshare or Kossa of the Keres or 
Tewa do not cure.” They play the clown, they attend upon the kachina 
and upon Saint’s day dancers, and in some pueblos they take charge of 
field work for the Town chief and of ritual hunts. The Koshare (and 
Kurena) of Cochiti have even been called managing societies.“ The Kurena 
have often been referred to as a clowning society; they may alternate as 
managers with the Koshare and they have a close relationship with the 
kachina, but they do not clown." The seasonal alternation of Koshare and 
Kurena" and the association of the two groups with the double kiva system 
of the Keres, the Koshare with Turquoise kiva and the Kurena with Squash 
kiva, would appear to fill what need of moiety expression the Eastern 
Keres have borrowed from their neighbors, the Tewa. 

In myth the Tewa associate Kossa with both moieties, with both Sum- 
mer People and Winter People, and the Kossa act as clowns and as scouts. 
Actually there is but a single Kossa organization and a single supernatural 
patron who is represented by a small anthropomorphic image of stone. 


the Hewahewa, are kept by the clown societies. They do not require the preliminary rite of 
emesis in order to be worn and they may be seen by white people. These kachina live in the 
south, at Gowawaima. One of them is called Rik’us, el Rico. Kachina masks from Mexico! 

12 See Stephen, 945, 947-48, for a comparison betw ‘ze’wekwe who are visiting First 
Mesa, and the Singers. 

The Koyemshi appear in some of the Eastern pueblos, but merely as kachina dancers 
or scouts. 

3 Except in Laguna where they cure for lightning shock and possibly for other disasters 
or for disease. But the ceremonial life of Laguna is so disintegrated that various functions have 
had to be undertaken by makeshift groups. An analogous situation is found at Nambé where 
Santa Clara Kossa have been called upon in curing. 

Goldfrank, Cochiti, 42-43. 

15 However I have included the Kurena in our comparative table because their activities 
are so close to the non-clowning activities of the clowning group. 

The Kurena have been equated with the Shi’wannakwe society of Zufii (E. C. Parsons, 
Census of the Shi’wannakwe Society of Zufii, AA 21: 333-34, 1919). 

16 At Santo Domingo, the Koshare hold the:r annual ceremony, also initiation, in Febru- 
ary; the Quiraina, in September. At Laguna, “the Kurena lead the people back from the 
harvest,” which is why at Jemez they are called Ice society. 
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Originally the image was of dough, a not insignificant detail in view of the 
dough images of the Aztecs. 

The prototypes or supernatural patrons of the Zufii Ne’wekwe and of 
the Keresan Koshare were created from human cuticle or from Corn Mother 
cuticle, i.e., from corn meal. The supernatural patrons of all the Pueblo 
clown groups are anthropomorphic. With one exception the groups have 
no relationship with the spirit animals, the animals of the curing and hunt- 
ing societies and Rattlesnake. The Horned or Plumed serpent is a water 
snake and with him the clowns do have dealings. Koyi’msi figure in the 
Horned water serpent dramatization by the Hopi, and the Tewa Kossa 
perform ritual to control Avanyo, the sender of flood in the Rio Grande 
valley. 

Membership in the Kossa or Koshare (Kurena) group is primarily 
through parental dedication in childhood, a sick infant or little boy will 
be “‘given to them.” Trespass past or within an ash or meal line or circle, 
“their house,”’ is another widespread means of recruiting, sometimes merely 
for the immediate ceremonial occasion. Dedication of sick boy babies is 
customary also at Taos in recruiting the Black Eyes. 

The chieftaincy of the Taos Black Eyes belongs within one of the north 
side kivas and the membership is largely from the same kiva; but an infant 
whose membership in another kiva is already established may be given to 
the Black Eyes. The dedication is made on either of the two ceremonial 
occasions at which Black Eyes “come out,”’ on Saint Geronimo’s day, the 
patron saint’s day, when the Black Eyes climb the pole they have brought 
in and erected,'’ and on the day the Deer dance is given, Christmas or 
Kings’ day. At the Deer dance throughout the morning Black Eyes are 
running from house to house collecting food presents; in their courses out- 
side they shout and gesture, they also gather together to sing. They may 
throw one of their men into the river where the ice is thin or they may 
dramatize a deer hunt, stalking a Black Eye wearing deerhide and horns, 
killing him and loading him on the back of another Black Eye. At the after- 
noon dance they burlesque the dancers, even the sacred Deer Mothers, 
and they seize the smaller deer impersonations, the little boys, throw them 
across their shoulders and try to reach their kiva before being caught by 
the lookers-on. They also give small bits of venison to the women dancers 
of the Saint’s day dance as they stand around on the edge of the Deer 


dance. During this day no war captains are in evidence; the Black Eyes 
police. 

17 Pole climbing is practiced by the Koshare of the Tewan pueblo of San Ildefonso; it 
has not been noted in the other eastern pueblos and it does not figure in the ritual games of the 
western pueblos. 
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The Black Eyes paint in black and white bands like the Koshare, but 
wear their hair tied up each side, something like the Hopi Chii'kii. Formerly 
the organization was possessed of two masks, perhaps more, which are 
kept in a cave, in charge of the family that was then and still is in charge 
of the Turtle dance, a maskless kachina dance. The masks are of deer hide 
with two erect points, probably with little decoration. These are the only 
masks known to the Taos people. It seems probable that they were once 
worn as clown masks in connection with the Turtle dance, possibly by that 
one of the paramount chiefs who was in charge of masks and dance. The 
masks are sacrosanct and the town was racked when one of them was 
“lost.” 

The Isletans have similar masks which are worn by the six Te’en or 
Grandfathers, three Black Eyes, three Red Eyes, representing each moiety 
and including the Town chief. The Grandfathers are a permanent group 
that comes out to play at maskless kachina dances. We may note that 
the Town chiefs of San Ildefonso are Kossa and that the chief of the some- 
time winter moiety of the Tewa of First Mesa was chief of the Kossa or 
Koyala. Prominent townsmen in various pueblos have been observed play- 
ing Kossa or Koshare. Except at Isleta this would seem to be not a set 
political function, merely a trend, possibly based on the part once played 
by the clown groups in war, possibly because the politically minded are 
quick to take advantage of the fear always inspired by the clowns as a 
means of social control. 

The obscene behavior of the clowns may be considered as a war trait, 
particularly their formal obscenity towards women and their eating or 
drinking of filth and stereotype gluttony. Also their backward speech, 
saying the contrary of what they mean. Backward speech, eating or drink- 
ing in excess or things ordinarily repugnant, and playing “practical jokes” 
on old women, etc., were all items in the foolhardy behavior of certain 
Plains warrior societies. One of the war chiefs of Isleta is characterized by 
backward speech, and the warrior among the Zufii Koyemshi does the re- 
verse of what would be expected of a war chief. Ducking in water is an- 
other trait common to the clowns and the military societies of the Plains.'* 

The Pueblo war groups or chieftaincies have disintegrated more than 
any other part of the social organization, due to the passing of war. But 
there are still positive relics or memories in some pueblos of the sometime 
war or associated war activities of the clowns. The K’ashale of Acoma, now 
almost extinct, were managers of the Scalp ceremony and the Gumeyoichi 
today act as scouts in the dramatization of the fight with the kachina. The 


18 R. H. Lowie, The Tobacco Society of the Crow Indians, AMNH-AP 21: 113, 1919; 
Military Societies of the Crow Ind.ans, AMNH-AP 11: 205, 1913. 
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Kashare of Laguna helped prepare the scalp, they attended on the scalp- 
takers and they performed a general exorcism in the Scalp dance by shooting 
off arrows after the people spat into their quivers. In the dance of the war- 
riors the Kashare were in charge of one kiva, the Kurena in charge of the 
other, and they led the dance groups.'® The extinct Red Eyes of Taos had 
the function of getting people out to take part in the Scalp dance. Hopi 
and Zufii clowns have sometimes killed the dogs they chased, the Zufi 
clowns referring to their victims as Navaho. The scalps of Isleta are kept 
in the ceremonial houses of the moiety chiefs whose organizations furnish 
the Grandfathers and the impromptu K’apyo who play clown parts in the 
Spruce dance, the maskless kachina dance borrowed from Zufii. We may 
note that these K’apyo sing improvised satirical songs against townspeople. 

The term K’apyo appears to be related to Chapio, Tsabiyo, the term 
applied by the Keres to a mask which comes out on Saint’s days and is 
reputed to come from the south. At Laguna in burlesquing a Mexican, 
Chapio may ride a horse; he carries whip or lariat; on his mask is painted 
a cross.”° The Tsabiyo, or Abuelos, grandfathers, come out with the Mata- 
china dancers at Cochiti and at San Juan. At San Juan most of their by- 
play is with a little boy who wears horns and is called Torito, little bull. 
Abuelo leads Torito by a cord and finally kills and quarters him. Abuelo 
wears a hide mask," painted with American designs or words. He carries 
a whip. Two Abuelos come out in the Matachina given at Alcalde, a Mexi- 
can settlement three miles distant. They play just like the Abuelos of San 
Juan. This Matachina mask does not speak, he carries on purely in panto- 
mime. There is a burlesque of the Matachina at Santo Domingo including 
a burlesque bull and bull fighter, which is probably performed by the 
Chapios, although Dumarest does not so state.”” The Tewa and the Tanoans 
of Isleta and Taos apply the same term toa mountain dwelling cannibal 
giant who preyed on people, particularly on children. The Cha’vaiyo and 


19 Boas, 293, 294. 

2° Goldfrank, Two Pueblo Feasts, 189-91. 

#1 Similar to the Abuelo mask figured at Cochiti \,umarest, pl. VII). 

# Sundaro (Sp., Soldado) is an elaborate annual dramatization of the arrival of the Span- 
iards which includes dances, songs, a bull fight and horse masks called Santiago and San 
Geronimo. Sundaro is comparable with the bull performance at the fiesta of Porcingula at 
Jemez and with the comedies of the Hopi Pi’ ptiiyakyamii. Sundaro is well integrated into the 
whole ceremonial life, but the clown societies appear to have no connection with it. Compare 
a saint’s day celebration in the Aztec Huaxteca in which appear Santiago’s hobby horse, a 
bull mask, los Negros or two masked clowns, and los Viejos, an old couple in masks (F. Starr, 
Notes upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico, Proc. Davenport Acad. Sciences 9: 70— 
72, 1901-1903). 
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Nata’shka kachina of the Hopi, impersonations of the early monsters, and 
the Zufii Atoshle (grandfather) and Nata’shku masks are related in function 
to those eastern impersonations. All are child bogeys or disciplinarians™ 
rather than clowns, but in some cases their behavior corresponds to that 
of the clowns. (In Table 1 are given details necessarily omitted in the fore- 
going survey.) 

In general the clowns have a punitive and policing function in cere- 
monial matters and through their license in speech and song a somewhat 
similar function in domestic matters, ridicule being a strong weapon among 
the Pueblos. Probably most Pueblos would rather be ducked than mocked. 
One of the foremost supernatural sanctions at Zufii is drought; if you break 
a taboo, rain will not fall on your field. The flood-sending water serpent 
in the Rio Grande valley has a punitive character. So it is quite consistent 
that the clowns should be associated with the water serpent and with the 
rain-sending and crop-bringing kachina. But the clown groups have direct 
weather-control and fertility functions, they themselves impersonate 
kachina or other supernaturals who live in springs or lakes. As scouts or 
war dance assistants the clowns have war functions. In short, through 
their police power, their magical power and their license in conduct, all 
fear-inspiring characters, social regulation is an outstanding function of the 
clown groups. Leadership for the kachina, including general attendance, is 
another important function. Last and not least, today certainly, the clowns 
amuse the people; they clown in our modern sense of the word. They attract 
more attention and arouse more interest than any other public performers. 
Dances and dramatizations are often held in a pueblo with few lookers-on, 
but almost everybody comes out to watch and enjoy the clowns. Their 
practical jokes or “horse-play” and their “personalities” and indecencies 
violate all ordinary rules of conduct in communities where casual bodily 
contacts are uncommon, where people are timid about gossiping, and where 
sexual expression in public is very restrained. The appeal to sexual emotion 
made by the clowns might be inferred from the myths about them—their 
supernatural patrons, Taiowa and Paiyetemu, are handsome seducers, 
“their father’ Koyemshi is another Adam, his sister-wife another Eve; 
but clown play, obscene though it may appear, is so ritualistic, so stereo- 
type, that the anthropologist has usually interpreted it as phallic magic. 
It was not until I found Stephen’s account of the Hopi burlesques that I 


* A striking case of discipline occurred on First Mesa in 1924. Some children who had 
just been whipped by the kachina were telling the younger children about it, so Cha’bio came 
out, dragging a man by a rope around his neck to demonstrate how an indiscreet child might 
be made off with (E. C. Parsons, The Ceremonial Calendar at Tewa, AA 28: 227 n. 45, 1926). 
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realized that here was no merely phallic representation like the dignified 
phallic kachina of Zufii called Ololowishkya, but a deliberate intention to 
give as outright a representation of sex as possible, for fun. Phallic magic is 
involved but the sex play or pantomime is probably also a stimulation, 
not to direct license, as the friars and the school teachers have ever thought, 
but to sex consciousness of a general sort, in groups where sex expression is 
very limited and sexual emotion is never openly manifested.“ Another form 
of emotional release through clown comedy or satire are the take-offs on 
other tribes or races—Navaho, Mexicans, Americans. It must be quite as 
gratifying to the Pueblo to ridicule the Navaho shaman, the Mexican bull 
fighter or the American tourist as it is for us to ridicule the obtuse Britisher, 
the French sport or the Negro. 


MAYO-YAQUI CLOWNS (By RLB) 


The most striking external manifestation of the life of the Indian 
communities of southern Sonora is the appearance of the clowns during 
Lent. Wearing grotesque masks and performing ridiculous antics, they run 
in small groups from house to house through the fields and woods, begging 
for food, money, or even a few gay flowers to adorn their already brightly 
painted masks. The many Mexicans who live among them, however, are 
unaware of the ramifications and significances of this behavior. 

These Sonoran clowns are part of a complex organization centering 
about extensive ceremonies culminating in a week-long dramatization of 
the life and death of Christ. Essentially the same, Mayo and Yaqui clowns 
yet differ in costume and especially in organization. Probably the less 
complex organization of the Mayo is largely due to greater cultural dis- 
integration. 

In Spanish discourse both peoples refer to the clowns as Fariseos (Phari- 
sees) or, at times, Diablos (devils). On certain occasions the Mayo call them 
Soldados del Pilato (soldiers of Pilate). The Yaqui call them natively Chapai- 
yeka (yeka, nose: chapai, no etymology), a word applied by the Mayo to 
the mask only. 

Organization.» Membership is recruited through vows as a result of 


* This interpretation has been well expressed by Dr Bunzel in connection with Zufi 
lowning: “Undoubtedly the great delight in the antics of the clowns springs from the sense of 
release in vicarious participations in the forbidden” (Bunzel, Introduction to Zufii Ceremonial- 
ism, 521, n. 59). 

% Space limitations forbid more than the briefest résumé of features most significant for 
comparative purposes. It is hoped to publish a complete account as part of a general study of 
the two peoples. 
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Hopi (First Mesa) 
ORGANIZATION 


Chi'kt'wimkya: all members of Singers and Wéwéchim societies 
may perform, Singers’ chief acting as their chief; recruited by trap- 
ping; temporary performers from any kiva; disused tiponi kept in 
maternal! house of Kachina clan. (Third Mesa: no relation with Singers 
and 


Koyala or Kossa (Pai yakyamu); recruited by trapping; their chief, 
one of the two kiva (or moiety) chiefs of Tewa. 


Koyi' ms! (Ta’chOkt!): indefinite number of volunteers from kiva 
dance groups; once assembled in Chief kiva, later in the house of 
their chief; masks kept in Horn kiva or Badger clan house. 


Pi’ ptiika: grotesque impersonations by volunteers from kiva dance 
groups. 


Nata’shka (Suyuku): kachina impersonations organized as a family; 
impersonators from kiva dance group; paraphernalia kept in ma- 
ternal house of Snake clan. 

Cha’ vaiyo: kachina impersonation. 


OUTFIT 


Chit"kQ: hair bunched on sides or coiled over forehead, with corn 
husk, or wig; black circles around eyes and mouth or red stripes on 
face; body daubed with yellow or banded with white or smeared 
grey; vulva painted in red on arms; red stained rabbit fur in ears; 
wear blanket rolled around loins or across right shoulder; standard of 
dried mudhen. 


Koyala: hair as husk-bound horns or in belted cue; body and face 
painted with black and white rings; black kilt; sheep hoofs tied 
around ankle in front; bandoleer for “lunch;” possessed of altar 
properties (painted cotton blanket, medicine-water jar, crook prayer- 
stick); mudhen standard. 


Koyi’ms!: knobby cotton mask, painted pink, with turkey feathers 
to knobs, cottonwool and seeds in knobs; two or three masks with 
snout-like duckbill; body pink; neckerchief and kilt of manta cloth; 
barefoot; fawnskin bag; gourd rattle, white or pink with rings or 
crosses in black; rhombus. 


Pi’ ptQ: improvised mask or maskless; improvised costume. 
Nata’shka: kachina mask (snout and horns) and costume; carry 
burden basket and knife; knife, arms and hands of Soyok maid 
smeared with blood. 

Cha’vaiyo: long white horsehair wig sprinkled over with cotton; 
mask ; goggle eyes and snout; forearms and legs, black spotted white; 
rabbit rug mantle, black cloth flap as breech cloth, red buckskin 
pouch and bandoleer; turtle rattle right leg, blue yarn left leg; saw 
used as sabre, whip. 


BEHAVIOR AND ORIGIN MYTH 


Chii’kf: come in over house tops; never appear until afternoon; 
dance sidling; assume squatting posture; race or play with kachina; 


court; food given them in their ash outline house by clanswomen 


| 
severely whipped by kachina; drenched by kachina or by women; 
sprinkle ashes and peer as if seeing kachina coming; give kachina 
Prayer-feathers and cast meal on them; hang bandoleers to spruce in 


Zuti 


Ne’wekwe: volunteers from Ne’wekwe curing society whose chief 
should be of the Sandhill crane clan. 


Koyemshi: ten imp lly from society or kiva member- 
ship, their chief appointed by rain priests and himself choosing the 
other nine, appointees selected s0 as to represent al] the clans. 


and old woman, supplied from membership of each kiva. 


cap smeared with grey mud and trimmed with corn 
ts on side and on top and with stiff or downy eagle feathers, or 
‘ir in single poke on top; black circles around eyes and mouth; 
red stripes on face; body smeared with gray mud from society’s 
(sun picture outlined on back), or tattered American clothes; 
clety is possessed of altar and masks for curing and initiation. 


: knobby cotton mask, painted pink, with turkey feathers 


Keres 


Koshare: society membership recruited by dedication in infancy, by 
trespass, by convalescents, by dreaming (San Felipe, Santo Do- 


Kurena: society membership recruited by dedication in infancy, by 
trespass, by convalescents; male and female members; associated 


Gumeyoish ((G’omaiowish): from kiva dance groups; masks kept by 
Badger clan chief (Laguna); from two kiva groups, indefinite num- 
ber of impersonations (Acoma). 


Chapio (Ch‘apiu). 


also of flute (Laguna), of medicine for conception by women (Sia). 


Gumeyoish: knobby cotton mask, painted pink, nose zigzag, feath- 
ers on top; seeds in knobs; zigzags painted on arms and legs; body red 
or white (Acoma); neckerchief and woman-like dress of mania cloth. 


Chapio: white cross on forehead of black mask, black tab from nose, 
on top, tufts of sheepskin; khaki trousers, leggings, dark shirt, white 
neckerchief; whip or lariat; burlesque mask, black with white 
whiskers and fur wig (Laguna); hide mask, with flaps for nose and 
ears (Cochiti). 


Koshare: come out at kachina and saint’s day dances, also at war 
dances (Acoma, Laguna); collect food in domiciliary visits; at dance 
descend kiva ladder head foremost (Santa Ana); in charge of Santi- 
ago “horse,” of tree and squirrel in court; make circuits to announce 
work for Town chief and hunts; initiation dance; eat and drink filth; 
head washed by woman of father’s clan (Acoma); supernatural 


TABLE 1, TRAI 


initiate and give 
mingo); male and female members: associated with Flint society and death. 
Turquoise kiva; some temporary performers (Santo Domingo). 
Kwirana: recruitec 
Natashku (Suuke): kachina impersonations (rarely appearing). Po Tsabiyo or grandf 
Atoshle (grandfather): kachina impersonations, the couple, old man tions, grandfather 
Winter moiety, on 
' Koshare: hair as husk-bound horns or under horned cap; body and §Kossa: hair as hus! 
} face painted with black and white rings (Laguna, bluish clay); “mist;” body and 
al hair painted white (Santo Domingo); black kilt; Jerusalem berry rings; breech clot! 
ed necklace; garlands of yellow blossoms; bandoleer and anklets of bandoleer; carry st 
a rabbit fur (San Felipe, Santo Domingo); carry turtle shell rattles or © was in dough), ea, 
ma hoof rattle, also painted crook stick with turkey feathers; “Sun bowl, meal basket, 
youth” Kashare (Acoma) wear old, grotesque clothes; possessed of 
altar and mask for initiation, also of flute (Laguna). 
Kurena: handsome shirt, woven belt, trousers, or body painted | Kwirana: hair in s 
, white, or half white, hai yellow, with black crescents (Sia); with painted white; pos 
black breech clout and black cloth under knees; face painted with 
vertical lines of black and red, under eyes lines represent tears; 
sparrowhawk feathers in hair, also downy eagle; carry painted 
crook stick with sparrow-hawk feathers, also stick with bells and 
leafy wands, or “whips;” possessed of altar and mask for initiation, 
mobs; body pink; neckerchief and kilt of manta cloth; seed packets 
neckerchief; barefoot; depilitated and penis bound; fawnskin 
eagle plumes in hand; use rhombus and serually exciting drum, 
tashku: mask pink with white spots, huge snout, on top “great Tsabiyo: black w 
: of bow priests, blue horns; body pink with clay from nose, black with w 
pred lake; buckskin mantle; carries bow and arrow and spruce. across cheeks; mic 
: hair, black or white, falling over mask, white spotted buckskin coat and 
ck or black spotted white, goggle eyes, tusks; coyote fur collar; goatskin mask wi 
skin around loins; lion skin mantle; carries large knife, bow and back, painted wit! 
rr eagle feathers; old woman in regulation woman's dress; shoes); whip with 
: come out at winter kachina dances; present burlesques; Kossa: come out 
backwards; chase dogs; eat and drink filth; use obscene gestures; dances after retre: 
all rules of conduct; sprinkled with sacred meal; give away and Mexicans and 
corn. visits, going on | 
Prototype created from cuticle of members of Shi’wannakwe sprinkle meal and 
ty; called Sun youth; played flute. hand as if seeing k: 


LE 1. TRAITS OF PUEBLO CLOWNS 
Tewa 


sa: society membership recruited by dedication and trespass; 
late and give names; female b office after 
th. 


jrana: recruited by dedication; female members; Keresan affilia- 
s; lapsing. 


biyo or grandfathers (Tewa, tete; Sp., abuelos), two impersona- 
1s, grandfather and grandmother, always by same men; one from 
ater moiety, one from Summer moiety (San Juan). 


sa: hair as husk-bound horns or under horned cap, horns called 
ist;” body and face painted with black (or yellow) and white 
ss; breech cloth, neckerchief and leglets of manta cloth; food 
doleer; carry stone image of supernatural patron (once the image 
| in dough), eagle feathers, rattle; possessed of altar: medicine 
rl, meal basket, meal “road.” 


irana: hair in single poke, with corn husk tassel; body and face 
nted white; possessed of fetich stone images. 


abiyo: black wig; fiat-faced goatskin mask with protuberant 
se, black with white ears or white with red ears, red diagonal lines 
‘oss cheeks; mica earrings; fox fur collar, spruce twigs at back; 
ckskin coat and trousers, cowhide kilt; (in San Juan Matachina, 
ttskin mask with nose and ear flaps, fringed seam on top and at 
ck, painted with horse, star, English words; ordinary clothes and 
:es); whip with thong or yucca blade whip. 


Jemes 


Tabd’sh: large, quasi moiety group, from which clowns are supplied; 
use Turquoise kiva; ciated with women’s societies. 


Ts’un’ ta tabd'sh, also called Ice society; large, quasi molety group 
from which clowns «re supplied; use Squash kiva. 


Gumeyoishi, kachina impersonations, one group associated with 
Snake society, another group with Arrowhead (Flint) and Fire 


TabS’sh: hair hanging, with corn husk in forelock or hair painted 
white or yellow, in husk-bound poke, with wreath; face streaked with 
white under eyes and across lips and checks; body, ringed with 
white and yellow (one case, feather-down on face); shabby cloth 
clout; clematis and yellow flowers around shoulders, 
waist bandoleer of flowers; society possessed 


Gumeyoishi: mask of Zufii Koyemshi type; black kilt, black necker- 
chief. 


Tabd'sh: hoot and chatter; sing as they dance; join in line with other 
dancers; bunch together and back to back rub against each other, 
as if imitating animals; eat in the open, gluttonishly, of food given 
them; meal besprinkled; appropriate spruce trees set up in court; 
spread blanket for notched stick players; make dancers run; wrangle 
over presents with children and women; come out at San Diego 

and at dances after treats of the 


societies. 
of two “mothers” or fetiches. 

two pokes, with downy eagle feathers and sparrowhawk feathers; 
face and body ringed blue and white or yellow (white) and black; 
loin cloth of Hopi white embroidered cloth; necklace and body 
wreath of clematis, or necklace of Jerusalem berries; carry rattle- 
stick of hoofs, spruce; chiefs wear white cotton shirt and trousers, 
woven belt; banda, moccasins; rattle of olivella shells wrapped 
around corncob; society possessed of a “mother” or fetich. 

ssa: come out to “play” at dances (the society also presents 

aces after retreats or initiations); present burlesques of whites 

i Mexicans and of Catholic rituals; collect food in domiciliary 

its, going on house tops; may confiscate chickens; asperse; 

inkle meal and pollen and ashes; sprinkle ashes and peer under 

nd as if seeing kachina coming; associated with a spring. 


BLO CLOWNS 


Sp., abuelos), two impersona- 
, always by same men; one from 
ty (San Juan). 


under horned cap, horns called 
th black (or yellow) and white 
leglets of manta cloth; food 
nati patron (once the image 
He; possessed of altar: medicine 


corn husk tassel; body and face 


Jemes 


Tabs'sh: large, quasi moiety group, from which clowns are supplied; 
use Turquoise kiva; associated with women’s societies. 


Te’un'ta tabd'sh, also called Ice society; large, quasi moiety group 
from which clowns are supplied; use Squash kiva. 


Gumeyoishi, kachina impersonations, one group associated with 
Snake society, another group with Arrowhead (Flint) and Fire 
societies. 


Tabs'sh: hair hang’ng, with corn husk in forelock or hair painted 
white or yellow, in husk-bound poke, with wreath; face streaked with 
white under eyes and across lips and cheeks; body, ringed with 
white and yellow (one case, feather-down on face); shabby cloth 
clout; garlands of clematis and yellow flowers around shoulders, 
waist and ankles, or double bandoleer of flowezs; society possessed 
of two “mothers” or fetiches. 


Ts’un’ta tabS’sh: hair parti-colored, yellow and blue, wrapped in 
two pokes, with downy eagle feathers and sparrowhawk feathers; 
face and body ringed blue and white or yellow (white) and black; 
loin cloth of Hopi white embroidered cloth; necklace and body 
wreath of clematis, or necklace of Jerusalem berries; carry rattle- 
stick of hoofs, spruce; chiefs wear white cotton shirt and trousers, 
woven belt; banda, moccasins; rattle of olivella shells wrapped 
around corncob; society possessed of a “mother” or fetich. 


Gumeyoishi: mask of Zufii Koyemshi type; black kilt, black necker- 
chief. 


Tabd'sh: hoot and chatter; sing as they dance; join in line with other 
dancers; bunch together and back to back rub against each other, 
as if imitating animals; eat in the open, gluttonishly, of food given 
them; meal besprinkled; spruce trees set up in court; 
spread blanket for notched stick players; make dancers run; wrangle 
over presents with children and women; come out at San Diego 
fiesta and at dances after rain retreats of the societies. 


Eight Grandfathers (te’en), four from the Black | 
moiety, four from the Red Eyes or winter moiet 
dedication or vow taken in sickness; their chief is 
who initiates by whipping. 
K’apyo, six appointed temporarily from each mo 
dance by maskless kachina. 


Pachu’un, funny men; appointed by moiety chiefs. 


Chapiude. 


Grandfathers: masks of buckskin with long ears, | 
yellow or red; buckskin coat aad trousers; spruce co 
whip; masks kept by moiety chiefs in their kivas; or 


Red Eyes (moiety) use turkey feather and gourd ra 
land turtle. 


K’apyo (Black Eyes): hair whitened and wheeled « 
corn husk; body and face ringed black and white; bi 
at back, attached to bandoleer sprigs of cottonwooc 
carry willow wands. 

K’apyo (Red Eyes): hair and body painted white or 
with contrasting colors; hair in poke on top tied wit! 
attached to bandoleer, twigs of cottonwood; col 
anklets of spruce; carry yucca blades as whips. 


Chapiude: tall or giant mountain spirit, wearing lit 


Grandfathers: first time out after initiation hay 
mountain spruce for collar and yucca for whip; 
give permission to catch turtles; come out to plaj 
china dances; in charge of rabbit hunt after kaci 
girls (called old women) appointed by moiety chie 
wash heads, etc. 


. bers; office continues after 
i 
may put masks on Grandfathers. 
Black Eyes (moiety) use sparrow-hawk feather, tu 
leg rattle of water turtle; talk backwards. 
itskin mask with protuberant 
with red ears, red diagonal lines 
collar, spruce twigs at back; 
kilt; (in San Juan Matachina, 
ps, fringed seam on top and at 
words; ordinary clothes and 
de whip. 
ces (the society also presents 
; present burlesques of whites 
; collect food in domiciliary 
confiscate chickens; asperse; 
sprinkle ashes and peer under 
= with a spring. 


om the Black Eyes or summer 
« winter moiety; recruited by 
s; their chief is the Town chief 


from each moiety for harvest 


ith long ears, painted white or 
users; spruce collar; yucca blade 
1 their kivas; only moiety chiefs 


awk feather, turtle shell rattle, 
yards. 
er and gourd rattle; leg rattle of 


i and wheeled on the sides with 
& and white; black breech cloth; 
s of cottonwood; spruce anklets; 


minted white or red, face striped 
on top tied with yucca; at back, 
ttonwood; collar, armlets and 
as whips. 


rit, wearing little bells. 


initiation have to fetch from 
scca for whip; may not speak; 
me out to play at maskless ka- 
hunt after kachina dance; little 
by moiety chiefs to fetch water, 


[PARSONS AND BEALS] TABLE 1 


Teos 


Black Eyes: recruited by ordinary dedicetion in childhood, also by 
convalescent boys; most members of the society belong in Knife 
kiva; chief of society must belong to the Water-dripping kiva group. 


Black Eyes: hair tied up either side of head, young girl fashion, with 
corn husks, tips pointing backwards, white paint on top of head 
also corn husk or wreath of dried yellow blooms, or hawk wings in 


buffalo hide, flat face, erect ears or horns, kept in ritual cave. 


P’idlendma: painted red. 


Chapaiuna: buffalo hide worn over head and face, with eye holes; 
spruce around arms, legs, waist and neck; whip of yucca blades; 
“big and hairy.” 


Black Eyes: come out to play in Deer dance, and on saint’s day 
when they climb the pole which they have brought in; they share the 


funny; holler or chatter in high pitched voice; use miniature bow 


P’itilendma: red painted or scalp-connected people, recruited by 

ordinary dedication in childhood (or appointed by War chief); 

extinct. 
moiety chiefs. 

Chapeiuna. 

headdress; black around eyes, various designs in white and black on j » 

face, body black and white; trouser leggings; blanket breech clout; 

shabby moccasins or shoes without heels; possessed of masks of 

sheep, etc. on top of pole; make domiciliary food-collecting visits on 

morning of Deer dance; get out dancers, recover objects lost at 

dance; inspire fear; might duck 2 recalcitrant dancer or disrespectful 

or with urine; unrestricted in speech, talking mean or 


also live ones; will tease, torture and kill dogs; 
Patron : (Wéwichim), Sun youth. 


Koyala: never appear until afternoon; come in over house tops; give 
kachina prayer-feathers and prayer-meal; whipped by kachina; pre- 
sent burlesques; use stuffed animals (mudhen, prairie dogs), also live 
ones; wooden doll as their maiden; race with kachina; carry each 
other on back; eat a root which enables them to eat anything in any 
quantity, without harm; drink urine; gluttcnous; simulate copula- 
tion. 

Patrons: twins through solar impregnation; patrons distributed 
apparel and masks to kachina. 


Koyi‘ms!: sing and talk Zufii; make Zufii prayer-sticks; fetch wood 
in ceremony; play set games together and with townspeopic; come 
out in certain kachina dances; mark time with kachina dancers; 
dance in with kachina; may dance backward; sprinkled with prayer- 
meal. 

Zufii incest myth; wear woman’s dress in punishment. 


Pi’ptika: present farces, comedies and burlesques, at kachina 
dances; play with clowns; flog; sing satires. 


Nata’shka: Soyok woman in group so called from hoot—soyoko- 
u-u-u! pay domiciliary visits, frighten the children; given food; pre- 
tend to cut off head of adult. 

Cha’vaiyo: plays with clowns, offered poor food but demands and 
gets good food, lays on with saw and whip; inspires fear; hoots; 
“Look for him in the fireplace!” says a woman to a naughty child 
(Tewa). 

Before he was killed by the Twins was a mountain cave dwelling 
monster, preying on children and people generally; wore mail of 
arrowheads and shell jingles; son of the Sun; Hahai’yi woman 
kachina, his wife; Nata’shka, their offspring. 


FUNCTION 


Chil"kii: ceremonial drama with kachina; guardianship of grotesque 
masks; popular amusement; sexual release. 


Koyala: consider themselves leaders and fathers of kachina, as were 
their supernatural patrons; popular amusement. 


Koyi’msi: attendance on kachina, in Shalako and other dances; 
impersonation of supernaturals; dramatization in Water serpent 
ceremony; rain-making associated with their spirit patron; stereotype 
comedy and games. 


Pi’ ptii: farce for popular amusement; satire against other peoples. 


Nata’ shka: discipline for children; ceremonial drama; impersonation 
of supernaturals. 


Cha’ vaiyo: ceremonial drama; impersonation of supernatural; bogey 
for children; together with other kachina, disciplinarian for adults 


Koyemshi: out at kachina dances, obligatorily in summer; chatter in 
high pitched voice; express mock fear; make domiciliary begging 
trips; meal besprinkled; doused with water by women from house 
tops; observe retreats and ritual continence; for year-long ceremonial 
service paid by paternal clan; give away seed corn; accompany 
Atoshle to throw boy into river; possessed of magical sanctions; any- 
one touching Koyemshi with paint on will go crazy; inspire fear in 
all; dangerous; personal satire; obscene speech; practice jugglery; 
play set games together and with townspeople; inverse conduct 
notable in their “warrior.” 

Youth violates sleeping rister and both awake as kachina to 
produce nine children. 


Natashku: after winter solstice visits houses containing children, to 
ask for meat. 

Suuke: said to carry off children in their baskets; prey on hunters; 
live in mesas; protect peach orchards against child raiders. 


Atoshle: come out in Watempla kachina dance, also make town cir- 
cuits, after winter solstice, frightening and chasing children and 
young women; pay domiciliary visits as bogey man, and given food; 
high pitched voice; toss hair back from face with knife; pretend to 
bite neck of an adult. 


Ne’wekwe: supply kachina leaders and choirs; guardianship of gro- 
tesque masks (Hewahewa); burlesque; satire on individuals and social 
conditions; one of the groups to supply Koyemshi impersonators; 
curing by society at large; black magi-; sometimes against one an- 
other, chief supposed to die premacurely, from black magic. 


Koyemshi: attendance on kachina; impersonation of supernaturals; 
rain-making (offer prayer-sticks throughout year and masks kept 
by rain-priesthood); burlesque of kachina; stereotype comedy and 
games. 


Natashku: child bogey, more voracious than Atoshle; impersonation 
of supernatural. 


Atoshle: discipline for children; sergeant for absentees from society 
meetings; impersonation of supernaturals. 


at 


cere 


group | 
of com 


Ee 


(Third Mesa). 
‘ 


jugglery; kill witch doctor and throw body inte lake. Prototype lives 
in east or northeast. 


Kurena: make circuits to announce work for Town chief and hunts; 


circuits. 
Patron lives in east or northeast; made ladder for people at the 
Emergence; associated with Moon (Sia). 


Gumeyoish: appear as kachina side dancers (Acoma); attend kachina 
initiation, frightening children, calling out about the blood from the 
whipping, supply medicine after the whipping; give war cry, in cere- 
mony of Fight with the kachina, and throw rocks. 


Chapio: imitate dancers; out with Matachina (Cochiti); keep back 
lookers-on; clear way in procession, leading it; mock fighting; tear 
off clothes; tumble into mud ponds; climb trees and break down 
branches; call each other compadre; gesture obscenely. 


Koshare: supply kachina leaders and fathers; attendance on kachina, 
serving them as scouts; exorcism in scalp dance (Laguna); managers 
in scalp ceremony (Acoma); lead one kiva dance group in war 
dance (Laguna); out at saint’s day dance; management of field of 
Town chief, of communal! rabbit hunt, of Turquoise kiva; burlesque; 
popular amusement; satire against other peoples; black magic. 


Kurena: supply kachina leaders and fathers; lead one kiva dance 
group in war dance (Laguna); management of field of Town chief, 
of communal rabbit hunt, of Squash kiva. 


Gumeyoish: impersonation of supernaturals; make the road of the 
kachina (Laguna); scouts or messengers (Acoma). 


Chapio: burlesque; police for dancers; bogey for children. 


supernatural patron appears in mask at initiations; initiation dance; 
\ 
uct 
to 
cir- 
i to 
© 
an 
and 


jugglery; kill witch doctor and throw body into lake. Prototype lives 
in east or northeast. 


Kurena: make circuits to announce work for Town chief and hunts; 
supernatural patron appears in mask at initiations; initiation dance; 
sing Emergence song in independent circuits. 

Patron lives in east or northeast; made ladder for people at the 
Emergence; associated with Moon (Sia). 


Gumeyoish: appear as kachina side dancers (Acoma); attend kachina 
initiation, frightening children, calling out about the blood from the 
whipping, supply medicine after the whipping; give war cry, in cere- 
mony of Fight with the kachina, and throw rocks. 


Chapio: imitate dancers; out with Matachina (Cochiti); keep back 
lookers-cp; clear way in procession, leading it; mock fighting; tear 
off clothes; tumble into mud ponds; climb trees and break down 
branches; call each other compadre; gesture obscenely. 


Koshare: supply kachina leaders and fathers; attendance on kachina, 
serving them as scouts; exorcism in scalp dance (Laguna); managers 
in scalp ceremony (Acoma); lead one kiva dance group in war 
dance (Laguna); out at saint’s day dance; management of field of 
Town chief, of communal rabbit hunt, of Turquoise kiva; burlesque; 
popular amusement; satire against other peoples; black magic. 


Kurena: supply kachina leaders and fathers; lead one kiva dance 


group in war dance (Laguna); management of field of Town chief, 
of communal rabbit hunt, of Squash kiva. 


Gumeyoish: impersonation of supernaturals; make the road of the 
kachina (Laguna); scouts or messengers (Acoma). 


Chapio: burlesque; police for dancers; bogey for children. 


Kwirana: come out to “play” at dances; associated 
(at Cochiti). 


Tsabiyo: come out at maskless kachina dance (at Ss 
with bull impersonation at Matachina, killing and sla’ 
valet dancers; in jest whip the “old men;” swingin; 
staid conduct; call in falsetto; at Christmastide pay ¢ 
its and given food for their sacks; make young peop 
dance unless given food; has ears in the chimney anc 
knock on it to call him; associated with snow fall, pe 
biyo is under the snow, he won't come;” lives in mess 


Kossa: attendance on kachina; serving kachina as | 
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Gumeyoishi: walk single file, singing; inspire fear; make jokes 
(Snake society); out at races and (?) at cures, not at dances (Arrow- 
head and Fire societies). 


Ts’un'ta tabd’sh: attendance on kachina and saint’s day dancers 
serving as leaders, and praying; summon dancers, Saint Porcingula 
fiesta; rain-making (retreat and ceremony); burlesque of Pueblo and 
Catholic ceremonials. 


Gumeyoishi: impersonation of supernaturals; do not attend on 
kachina. 
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Ts’un'ta tabé’sh: Saint Porcingula fiesta, prancing dance step, 
much gesticulation, peer under hand; (chiefs make independent 
circuits with song); meal besprinkled; given food, but do not eat in 
the open; talk backwards; present burlesques. 
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Tabd'sh: attendance on kachina, saint’s day and other dancers, 
serving as leaders, and praying; “play,” dance, sing and pray in 
women’s harvest dance; rain-making (retreat and ceremony); order 
communal hunt; burlesque. 


Kwirana: come out to “play” at dances; associated with a spring 
(at Cochiti). 


Tesabiyo: come out at maskless kachina dance (at San Juan); play 
with bull impersonation at Matachina, killing and slaughtering bull; 
valet dancers; in jest whip the “old men;” swinging gait; listless, 
staid conduct; call in falsetto; at Christmastide pay domiciliary vis- 
its and given food for their sacks; make young people come out to 
dance unless given food; has ears in the chimney and mothers may 
knock on it to call him; associated with snow fall, people say, “Tsa- 
biyo is under the snow, he won’t come;” lives in mesa cave. 


Kossa: attendance on kachina; serving kachina as scouts, also as 
leaders; out at Deer dance and saint’s day dances; rain-making; pray 
to Horned water serpent, to contro] water of river, also to Fire god; 
pray for weather, child increase; cure; burlesque; popular amuse- 
ment. 


Kwirana; dance attendance. 


Tsabiyo: burlesque; bogey for children. 


Gumeyoishi: walk single file, singing; inspire fear; make jokes 
(Snake society); out at races and (?) at cures, not at dances (Arrow- 
head and Fire societies). 


Tabd’sh: attendance on kachina, saint’s day and other dancers, 
serving as leaders, and praying; “play,” dance, sing and pray in 
women’s harvest dance; rain-making (retreat and ceremony); order 
communal hunt; burlesque. 


Ts’un’ta tabS’sh: attendance on kachina and saint’s day dancers 
serving as leaders, and praying; summon dancers, Saint Porcingula 
fiesta; rain-making (retreat and ceremony); burlesque of Pueblo and 
Catholic ceremonials. 


Gumeyoishi: impersonation of supernaturals; do not attend on 
kachina. 
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chu’un: fetch spruce from mountains for maskless kachina 
acers whom they valet; sing satiric, teasing songs; perform bur- 
ques or caricatures; duck absentees; make people encountered 
ace or run; “play” with Grandfathers; in charge of rabbit hunt 
er maskless kachina dance. 


apiude: lives in caves in western mesa; associated with kachina; 


d to steal and eat children, and children were hidden from him 
en his bells announced him. 


andfathers: managers for maskless kachina dance, policing and 
lering clean-up of town, and wood to kivas. 


apyo: managers for maskless kachina dance in autumn; also hunt 
nagers; impersonation of supernaturals. 


apiude: bogey for children. 


Chapaiuna: two impersonations formerly made domiciliary visits at 
Christmas time, dancing around with the little boy of the house; 
younger children would cry and hide behind parents, who paid food 
to visitors not to scare the children; did not speak; made sign of the 


“He is bringing deer for Christmas;” hunters ask him for deer, but 
when they see his tracks they hide from him. 


Black Eyes: managers for Deer dance; possibly associated with 
racing; cure (sick male infants). 


P*itilendma: managers for scalp dance; possibly associated with 
racing. 


Chapaiuna: bogey for children; sends deer to hunters. 


ise outlined on ground, enacting farce of marrying and house- - 
ping; dance on house tops and step on cloud symbol of kiva _P"ifilendma: used red paint in offerings of pollen and feathers to the 
der; direct rabbit hunt and give their own rabbits to their Night People, the Stars (?Moon); danced with warriors in Scalp 
ints. dance, dancing very hard; mas others dance around scalp pole; 
Represent patron supernaturals of the moieties who led people ducked shirkers and made them dance all day unless ransomed with 
at the Emergence. food. 
. cross and people prayed to them; parents might say: “Pientsabai- 
yuna, mountain Tsabaiyuna, is under the snow, he won't come” or 
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sickness of the candidate or near relative, to secure good crops, because of 
drought or pest, or for any other desired end. Infrequently children are 
dedicated by their parents. Some members are acquired temporarily through 
capture. 

Membership is entirely male except for one woman member in the 
Yaqui village of Bican. Mayo clowns remain members for the duration 
of their vow, one or more years, usually three. Yaqui clowns are members 
for life, although not masking every year. Among the Mayo a newly pledged 
member goes to the Fariseo yaut (yaut, chief), who usually provides the 
goatskin for the mask. There is no initiation but if any of the Fariseos 
know a man has made the vow, he may be flogged by the chief if he fails 
to appear. He may not leave the group without permission even to secure 
food. The Yaqui have a simple initiation at a meeting beside the church 
the first Friday of Lent. Absent members are brought by force if necessary. 
Each new member sits in turn between two lines to be instructed in his 
duties. Later, he is taken into the church by a godfather from among the 
clowns and a godmother from a woman’s society. 

Mayo clowns have an annually elected chief (Fariseo yaut) with ex- 
tensive powers. Usually he is not a Fariseo and does not appear in costume. 
He carries a steel machete and braided rawhide whip. Theoretically he 
should be a “‘good”’ man; without vices, elderly, and capable of preserving 
order and obedience. His house is the meeting place of the group. A boy 
is usually selected as a drummer to accompany public appearances. 

The Yaqui chief, itom costumba yaut (our customs chief), is a perma- 
nent or semi-permanent official theoretically elected from within the clown 
group. Actually he is chosen by the maestro or singer and prayer leader. 
He is unmasked, carries a painted wooden sword and no whip. His qualifi- 
cations and functions are similar to those of the Mayo chiefs. 

Among the Mayo, Pilate appears during Holy Week at appropriate 
times. His assistants are Fariseos, called during this week Pilate’s soldiers. 
The position changes annually. The Yaqui Pilate serves for life and boys 
are dedicated to the office. Consequently two or more Pilates may appear 
at once. There is a body of assistants including Kaifas (Kaifax, the judge), 
sergeants, corporals, a drummer, and two or three flute players. Some of 
these are unmarried men of the clown society (who may not wear a mask), 
others serve because of vows or infant dedication. Pilate also commands a 
group of “soldiers” divided into infantry and cavalry, men who have vowed 
to serve three years. Their only connection with the clowns is indirect. 

Costume. Outstanding are the masks; usually of goatskin, occasionally 
of peccary hide. Essentially they are squarish sacks with hair left for 
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moustache, beard, and sometimes on the face and back. Exaggerated fea- 
tures are painted on the front. A long thin nose of hide is sewn between the 
painted eyes, projecting straight forward. Large ovoid ears attached to the 
outer side and erect horns of hide, twelve inches or more long, complete 
the mask. Scroll designs cover the hairless portions and the Yaqui attach 
tufts of downy feathers to the tips of the horns and other parts. Yaqui 
masks diverge more from type than do Mayo masks. Some are “bull” 
masks; while two or three in each group wear “grandfather’’ masks with 
white hair all over except for indications of eyes, nose, and mouth. 

Both Yaqui and Mayo wear blankets over their ordinary clothing, 
folded and wrapped about the body with supporting cords over the should- 
ers. The Viejos (grandfathers; old men) mentioned affect old United States 
army overcoats. About the waist is a wide leather belt with pendant bits 
of metal on strips of rawhide, imitating belts worn by Pascolas dancers. 
Some Yaqui belts of plaited leather with pendant deer hoofs are identical 
with those of the Deer dancer. The ankles and lower legs are wrapped 
with strings of cocoon rattles like those of both Pascolas and Deer dancers. 

Regular accessories for the Mayo are a double pointed stick or lance and 
a wooden machete or sword, both painted red and green in wide bands. 
The Yaqui carry a wooden sword and a dagger. The Yaqui chief’s wooden 
sword is broader bladed and is distinctly an emblem of authority, always 
picked up when a command is given or carried by a deputy executing orders. 
Extra paraphernalia includes dolls, often elaborately dressed as women, 
crudely carved human-like wooden figures, stuffed animals (burlesquing 
tobacco pouches of fiesta officials), improvised rattles imitating various 
kinds of dance rattles, prayer books, etc. With few exceptions all the equip- 
ment and costume except blankets and deer hoof belts is burned the morn- 
ing of Easter Saturday. 

When not in use Mayo masks are kept at the house of the owner. 
Yaqui masks are kept in a room of the church: here also are kept two masks 
which are preserved from one year to the next. 

Behavior. In most respects Yaqui and Mayo are identical. They may 
not speak when masked. Yaqui clowns (perhaps Mayo also) must carry 
the crucifix of a special rosary in their mouths”’ and pray continually while 


* Compare the burning of the effigy of Judas on Sabado de Gloria in Spain and Mexico. 
At Jacaltenango, Guatemala, the effigy which is to be hanged wears a dance mask (O. La Farge 
and D. Byers. The Year Bearer’s People, Middle American Research Series, 3: 97, Tulane 
University, 1931).—ECP. 

*7 Presumably because their impersonation is dangerous. The Pueblos carry an arrow 
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masked. The Mayo rosary protects clowns from malignant sky-dwelling 
spirits which cause body swellings. The Mayo mask or unmask in the brush 
or behind a building; if this is impossible, they turn their backs. Yaqui 
clowns mask lying down, supporting themselves on one elbow. 

As the clowns beg and act as messengers while masked, they have many 
conventionalized signs. For example: 

Clapping sticks together lengthwise while holding them before the 
body—it is over. 

Finger tips to forehead, then bring forearm to horizontal—thanks. 

Pass both hands down torso—I am hungry. 

In taking a proffered gift, the left hand is used. The left hand “belongs 
to the devil.’’** In general all possible actions are performed the reverse of 
normal. 

Other activities of clownish nature include: 

Imitating the various dancers in burlesque; reversing actions; taking 
fright at inconsequential things; running away; falling down; elaborate 
burlesques in pantomime; mock filth eating and drinking, etc. 

There is much variation among individual clowns in the fervor and 
originality displayed in their horseplay. 

Although no direct statement was made, sexual abstinence is effectively 
required of clowns as they may not leave the group at certain times and 
among the Yaqui may not even receive food directly from their wives or 
other women. Even small girls may not approach them. Clowns may do 
nothing “bad” during Lent; even bad language is banned. Violation of 
taboos causes the mask to stick permanently to the face and the ghosts 
may wander masked about the village after death. 

Functions. Primarily clowns are guardians of the image of Christ and 
his special servitors during Lent. Clowns accompany the image whenever 
it is taken from church. They are messengers, wood cutters, and water 
carriers at all small household fiestas. Yaqui clowns urge people from their 
houses to church and endeavor to prevent departure before the ceremonies 
conclude. They enforce all taboos as to costume, behavior, etc., during 
ceremonies. At household fiestas they take part in an elaborate ceremony 


point under the tongue when exposed to witchcraft. At Zufii kernels of black corn are also 
placed under the tongue against witches or ghosts (R. L. Bunzel, Zufii Ritual Poetry, BAE-R 
47: 683).—ECP. 

*8 At Zufii and Isleta the use of the left hand (or foot) is habitual in connection with rites 
for the dead. Here it would be said “the left hand belongs to the dead.”” Among the Hopi all 
offerings are habitually made with the left hand and masks are put on and taken off with the 
left hand.—ECP. 
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including a lengthy burlesque of Pascolas or Deer dancers. During these 
fiestas they punish misbehavior. 

Yaqui moral functions are more pronounced. During Lent civil govern- 
ment is suspended and the clowns punish severely all crimes with particular 
emphasis on sexual irregularity. They also are in charge of the Christ 
image, normally in the care of the military society. 

During Lent all dead are buried by the clowns. Among the Yaqui 
relativesof persons dying during Lent are forced to give three annual mourn- 
ing feasts instead of the customary single anniversary observance. All 
members of the Yaqui clown society, no matter when they die, are buried 
by the clowns. For the ‘‘wake,’”’ corpses of members are dressed in full 
regalia, including one of the two masks preserved throughout the year. 
The mask is burned after burial of the corpse. These and other data suggest 
members remain Fariseos after death. 

In addition to the already mentioned functions in the Passion play of 
Holy week, Yaqui clowns, in conjunction with Pilate and his group, per- 
form a dance on several occasions. The final performance is on Easter 
Saturday when they advance gradually to a curtain before the altar. There 
Pilate demands to see the “tomb” of Christ. When the curtain is raised 
showing the image gone, the group rushes from the church, pelted with 
leaves and confetti by Pascolas and Deer dancers. After three repetitions, 
the masks and paraphernalia are burned. (The Mayo also make three 
flights from church but do not dance.) Both peoples subsequently re-bap- 
tize the clowns, choosing new godparents. 

After the services all gather in a circle near the door of the church and 
a speech is made (by their leader or the maestro?) and they thank one an- 
othér. Mayo clowns give their godparents a bottle of mescal, pouring some 
upon the church floor. The Yaqui hold this ceremony after the fiesta finish 
on Sunday morning. 

Clowning Behavior by Dancers. The Pascolas dancers also indulge in 
clowning behavior of a different sort. Between periods of dancing they tell 
jokes and stories, often lewd. “How well you danced,” a spectator may say. 
“Surely, that was because I slept with your wife last night,” may be the 
reply. Individuals are addressed by relationship terms. Satirical comments 
are made on personal behavior and community affairs. Yaqui Pascolas 
dancers indulge in horseplay with the Deer dancer, imitating the dance, 
hunting the “deer,” simulating sexual intercourse with each other or mas- 


turbation.*® This “play” is said to have been formerly performed by the 
Mayo also. 


*® The clowning of the Yaqui Pascolas is especially like that of the Hopi Pi'ptiiyakyamii. 
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Yaqui fiestas usually conclude, so far as dancing goes, with either 
the Badger Dance or the Deer Hunt. Each is an elaborate pantomime of 
hunting the animal of the dance with more or less stereotyped but informal 
dialogue with some obscenity. In both the “animal”’ is killed. 

At the beginning of each fiesta among both Yaqui and Mayo the prin- 
cipal Pascolas dancer is led into the dance place, masked and uttering 
shrill falsetto cries, ‘“‘the cry of the Pascolas.”’ An elaborate ritual includes 
a prayer to the animals of the woods, crosses made to the directions, 
speeches to each musician, and a formal prayer to the saint asking “‘per- 
mission for what we are going to do.” At the conclusion the Saint’s pardon 
is asked. 

General Remarks. The obscene behavior of both clowns and dancers is 
quite contrary to the ordinary conduct of life. Both Yaqui and Mayo are 
extremely modest, shy, and reticent concerning sex. They are not given to 
joking, the Mayo even less than the Yaqui. Clown behavior during cere- 
monies is not closely watched by adults. The dancers, on the other hand, 
have good audiences and their reputations hinge primarily on their abilities 
as jokesters. Appreciation is never boisterous, however. 

Police functions of the clowns are especially evident among the Yaqui. 
Everyone is forced to join in processions, participate in church services, 
etc., so that, strictly speaking, there are no real spectators. This is not 
true during begging trips and errands. Then the clown is at his best and 
gets most attention.*® 

The relation of Yaqui clowns to the soldier group of Pilate suggests a 
possible former war connection perhaps also expressed in the view that 
the wooden sticks are weapons. Against this is the lack of direct connection 
today with the regular war society. Of course all clowns are members of 
the war group—but so is practically every other man of the village. Clown 
obligations, moreover, supercede all others during Lent. A soldier may 
perform the soldier’s dance: ten minutes later he may dance with the 
Matachines if he be a member of that group. This duality of function is 
denied the clown. During Lent a member is a clown and nothing else for 
the time being. 


It should be noted, too, that certain Hopi kachina will clown or “play” with clown groups. 
One kachina performs mock copulation with the townswomen who get the gifts he distributes. 
—ECP. 

3° That the obscenity and clownishness are in part a vicarious outlet for a rather emotion- 
ally inhibited community is quite possible. This is especially evident with the dancers. The 
Pascolas may say and do, and the crowd may laugh at, things which are never said or done in 
everyday life. Ordinarily they would be not only offensive but grossly insulting. 
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The contemporary clown groups of the Yaqui and Mayo most prob- 
ably are a modified survival of an aboriginal institution which the mission- 
aries found easier to adapt than suppress. The record of the Jesuit missions 
in the region indicates a tendency towards assimilation of this sort. The 
aboriginal organization may have been quite similar. Membership was 
probably by dedication, trespass, or capture, and as the result of sickness. 
We may infer masks, rattle belts, cocoon rattles, and some sort of stick 
as parts of the costume. A vagut war connection is to be suspected. Curing 
was almost certainly a primary function and by Pueblo analogies the group 
may have been associated with weather control, although this feature of 
Pueblo life almost certainly was little developed by the Yaqui-Mayo. 
Nothing in the present status of the clowns suggest weather control, but 
the horned water serpent is still a Yaqui-Mayo supernatural with close 
relations to the floods which are an essential but dangerous part of Cahita 
life. 


TABLE 2. COMPARISONS BETWEEN PUEBLO AND MAYO-YAQUI CLOWNS 


Pueblo Mayo-Y aqui 


Organization 


Dependent on other groups, but usually 
have a chief. Volunteers from groups 
that are recruited by dedication, vow, 
or cure. Recruits from trapping. Oc- 
casional and permanent; all members do 
not “come out;” given female members, 
they do not “‘come out,” attend on or 
play with dance groups. 


Independent group, with chief, but 
given godparents from women’s society. 
Volunteers from vow in sickness; re- 
cruits from dedication (rare), and 
trapping (boys caught wearing imitation 
masks). Occasional (duration of vow, 
Mayo), permanent (Yaqui); all mem- 
bers do not “come out;”’ the single fe- 
male member observed does not “come 
out;” play with dancers. 


*t Among the Hopi the water serpent images are carried from the house where they live 
to the house of the man offering their dance or ceremony. This entertainment of the gods in 
private houses is a marked Hopi-Zufi-Aztec trait with which the Mayo-Yaqui custom is to 
be equated. 

Among the Hopi the images of Water serpent may not be touched by young men lest 
they suffer disease, which suggests that Water serpent causes venereal disease in men. 

In the Rio Grande valley Water serpent causes flood, as he also does in the myths of the 


western Pueblos, and, as we have noted, Water serpent is associated in ritual with the clowns, 
—ECP. 
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Hide or cotton mask (some horned, or 
horned headdress) befeathered, painted; 
or face painted; body painted; black 
breech cloth, or shabby clothes (old 
coats), or animal skins; leg rattles, 
turtle shell; hand rattles; berry neck- 
lace; bandoleer of flowers or with journey 
food; carry painted stick (Ne’wekwe), 
eagle feathers, knife, whip, basket, fawn- 
skin sack, blanket roll, drum, dried mud- 
hen, stuffed or live animals, anthro- 
pomorphic image, representing super- 
natural patron. 


Behavior 


Make domiciliary food-collecting visits; 
perform manual labor for hosts, includ- 
ing fetching wood (Koyemshi); ritual 
continence (Koyemshi and more or less 
generally) ; capture boy impersonators of 
deer (Taos), chase children at large; do 
not speak when masked (excepting 
Koyemshi and Pi'ptii), using gestures; 
high pitched or falsetto voices; actual 
and simulated filth eating; backward 
conduct and speech; inspire fear; farce 
with Kachina. 


Function 


Impersonation; come out at dances (and 
processions) and attend on dancers; 
sometimes dancing soberly the mask 
dance; get out dancers; restrain lookers- 
on; act as scouts; perform or direct 
manual labor for hosts or chiefs; bur- 
lesque; personal satire; discipline for 
children or adults; play or manage ritual 
games, races, hunt, farming; rain-mak- 
ing; control of Water serpent. In gen- 
eral: weather-control, popular amuse- 
ment including vicarious sexual gratifi- 
cation, social discipline, and policing in 
ceremonies. 
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Hide mask, horned, hair left on for mus- 
tache or beard, painted, with feathers; 
bull and grandfather masks; shabby 
clothes (old coats), blanket doublet, 
belt with metal jinglers or deer hoofs; 
leg rattles of cocoon; rosary; carry 
painted wooden machete and lance, 
whip, mock dance rattle, drum, stuffed 
animals, doll to represent saint. 


Make domiciliary food (and money) col- 
lecting visits; perform manual labor for 
hosts; no speech with women; capture or 
pursue children impersonators; do not 
speak, when masked, using gestures; 
falsetto calls; simulated filth eating; 
backward conduct; arouse concern. Im- 
personator of mask dance makes satiri- 
cal jests often with sexual references, 
and engages in farce with Deer dancer, 
etc. 


Impersonation; come out at processions 
and dances, sometimes dancing soberly 
the mask dance; guards for the Catholic 
images, being called soldiers or young 
(unmarried) members who may not 
wear mask serving as Pilato soldiery; 
get people out to church; restrain look- 
ers-on; act as messengers; perform 
menial tasks at household fiestas; bur- 
lesque; personal satire; punish all of- 
fenses and crimes during Lent. In gen- 
eral: collecting church fund, popular 
amusement, social discipline or order, 
and policing in ceremonies. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


We think there is little if any doubt that between some of the so-called 
Grandfather or Abuelo clowns of the Pueblos, the Chapios, and the Chapai- 
yekas and Abuelos of Sonora there is an historical connection. In evidence 
are the association in New Mexico with the Matachina dance, the type of 
mask, the whip, and the association with Church fiestas. Probably Mexi- 
can colonists around San Juan® introduced the beclowned Matachina 
which spread to Taos* and to séme of the southern pueblos. 

But even given this probability many other queries arise; queries about 
the provenience of the Chapaiyeka in Sonora, about their earliest relation- 
ship to the Pueblo clowns or rather clowning elements, and about the his- 
tory of the other clown types of the Pueblos. 

The Chapio or Grandfather clowns are associated with the Matachina 
in New Mexico—traits borrowed from the same source are readily com- 
bined; in Sonora the Chapaiyeka are seen on many of the same occasions as 
are the Matachina, but they are quite distinct, they do not “‘play” with the 
Matachina although they may burlesque them just as they burlesque the 
Deer dancer or the masked Pascola dancers. Now the Matachina dance we 
believe to be the same dance as is called La Conquista in Nayarit, Jalisco, 
and Oaxaca, perhaps elsewhere, in Yucatan, Xtoles,™ and in the Plateau, 
Los Moros, a European country dance introduced by the friars with vary- 
ing degrees of dramatization and with or without colloquies according to 
the degree of hispanicization of the peoples they were dealing with. In 
all these dances appear two clowns, variously called los Negros, los Negritos, 
los Diablos, los Viejos, los Mal Viejos, los Pilatos. They usually wear wood- 
en masks, with grotesque features or tusks, and usually painted black. They 
carry a whip with which they lay on, and frighten the children. They may 
carry a doll or a small stuffed animal with which they play various pranks. 
They gesture and do not speak. In the valley of Oaxaca*® the Negritos tease 


® In 1598, to celebrate the building of the church at San Juan, Ofiate presented a sham 
battle between Moors and Christians, i.e., Los Moros! (G. P. Hammond, Ofiate and the 
Founding of New Mexico, New Mexico Historical Review 1: 321, 1926). 

33 As Matachina was formerly danced at Los Ranchos, an early Spanish-Indian pueblo 
five miles from Taos, Mexican colonists may have carried it there directly. 

* Starr, 11: 80-82. 

%* The Mixe of eastern Oaxaca perform a burlesque of the masked Negrito dance given 
at some of their towns. The Negrito dance is a serious dance performed on the occasion of im- 
portant fiestas. The burlesquers are the Viejos, who elsewhere in Mexico would be known as 
Negritos, and men dressed as nearly as possible in the costume of city dwelling Mexican 
women. The Viejo is himself burlesqued by an unmasked clown with face blackened with 
charcoal]. Still more significant is the custom at very primitive Mixistlan where, as part of a 
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the women by rubbing their faces upward with a neckerchief none to clean. 
If a chair is to be fetched for a visiting sefiora, or a dancer needs something, 
the Negritos look after it. Like the dancers the Negritos function por 
promesa, for a vow, often made for sickness, usually for one year, sometimes 
longer. These clowns must be equated with the Chapaiyeka. But were 
they all Spanish and introduced along with the country dance or were 
they pre-Spanish figures combined with the dance and the church fiesta? 
The Aztecs used “ugly” or “‘frightful’’ masks in some of their ceremonial 
celebrations.** The dance itself may have been based on a pre-Spanish 
dance, for Bernal Diaz writes that the Aztecs had a dance similar to the 
dance in Italy called Matachines,*7 and the Chamuscado account in 
Obregén mentions that in Chihuahua the Indians danced an imitation of 
the Matachina (“‘imitan al baile de los Matachines,’’ says the Spanish 
version) with what was apparently a leather rattle and pottery drum, by 
which he meant no doubt that their dance suggested the European country 
dance.** 

From now on our conclusions or discussion we keep separate. Our 
general bias differs. One of us inclines to see in the Mexican and New 
Mexican clowns the devil-clown of the European medieval miracle play 
and religious folk dances, the fellow himself introduced by Spanish friars 
and devotees to Indian peoples sensitive to ridicule or being talked about 
and familiar with travesty or doing the opposite of the customary in order 
to feel brave and defiant in war or sexually stimulated or masterful in 
domestic or political life. The other of us inclines to discount the Spanish 
influence and believes that out and out clowning, buffoonery for amuse- 
ment, was a far-flung pre-Conquest Indian trait. 


(ECP Writing) 
The Matachina Grandfathers of San Juan (Pueblo) compared with those 


distinctly non-Christian ceremony for good harvests involving the sacrifice of dogs and 
chickens in the church, men dressed in burlesques of male and female Spanish costume dance 
jarabes before drinking liquor and leaving the church to attend the feast provided by the spon- 
sor of the ceremony. And at the other extreme of the area considered the mountain Nisenan 
of California burlesqued the sacred dances of their foothill neighbors. Burlesque is surely not 
confined to Europeans!—RLB. 

* Bernardino de Sahagun (Tr. by Fanny R. Bandelier), A History of Ancient Mexico, 
1932, I: 95, 132. 

37 Bernal Diaz, The True History of the Conquest of Mexico (New York), 1927, I: 175. 

** Balthasar de Obregén (Tr. and ed. by George Hammand and Agapito Rey), 
Obregén’s History of 16th Century Exploration in Western America, entitled Chronicle, 
Commentary, or Relation of the Ancient and Modern Discoveries in New Spain and New 
Mexico (Los Angeles), 1928, p. 284. 
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of Alcalde (Mexican) show some imitation of Indian patterns, for example 
the masks are painted, but the acculturation is slight. If the other clown 
types of the Pueblos are derived from or have been affected by Spanish 
clowns the acculturation is much more profound, and of an earlier period. 
At one time I inclined to posit such early acculturation, deriving the bogey 
masks (and the Koyemshi) from theSpanish clown or devil or death masks.*® 
The theory is involved of course with that of the origin and development of 
the kachina mask, and latterlysin view of the evidence I find in Sahagin 
of the use of masks by the Aztecs in procession and dramatization in their 
mountain rain spirit cult, essentially a Kachina cult, I believe the theory 
of Spanish influence must be greatly modified. The western bogey kachina 
mask, Atoshle, Natashka, Chavaiyo, may well have been pre-Spanish and 
the Hopi term Chavaiyo* extended to the clown impersonation derived 
from Sonora or Chihuahua® or southern Arizona.“ Whether or not they 


39 FE. C. Parsons, Spanish Elements in the Kachina Cult of the Pueblos, ICA 23: 582-86, 
1928. 

40 FE. C. Parsons, Some Aztec and Pueblo Parallels, AA 35: 611-13, 1933. 

“1 Native Hopi etymology is cha>chachaiyimd, children, and veyo, obsolete for hunter 
(Stephen, Hopi Tales, 14, n.2). For discussion of a possible relationship between Hopi bogey 
dramatization and the child sacrifice of the Aztecs, see Some Aztec and Pueblo Parallels, 616. 

Dr Bennett suggests that chapeén, the clown term among the Tarahuamara, and the 
related terms among the Pueblos are derived from the Spanish term capedn, one who plays 
with the cape. “Los Capeos was a Spanish fiesta in which men used to take chances with the 
bull, without weapons.” Note the bull masks among the Yaqui Chapaiyeka. 

In Spanish sources Dr Bennett has found the term Matachin applied to a masquerading 
group who used wooden swords and inflated bladders. 

“ The Tarahuamara chapeénes show both Mayo-Yaqui and Pueblo clown traits. The 
chapeénes are in charge of the Matachine dancers who perform at church fiestas, valeting 
them, getting them out to dance, filling vacancies in the dance group. The chapeénes stand in 
line to one side of the Matachine dancers, marking time and at changes in the figures shouting 
in falsette. The head chape6n wears a wooden mask, painted with white lines, with a white wig 
and beard. During the dancing he shifts the mask to the back of his head. Two chapeénes use 
inflated bull bladders. 

The head chapeén has a position of social distinction: he dedicates the liquor at the house 
of the fiesteros and he sits with the judges at law trials (W. C. Bennett, The Tarahuamara, 
ms.). 

* The occurrence of the Lententide Fariseo or “devil” among the Papago, together with 
the more formal type of clown who cures as well as entertains the people (see following paper 
by Dr Underhill), bears evidence to the Spanish character of the Fariseo of Mayo-Yaqui and 
Tarahuamare. Compare Fariseos of Tepoztl4n, Morelos (R. Redfield, Tepoztlan, University 
of Chicago Publications in Anthropology, 1930, p. 111, n.1). 

The Mescalero and Chiricahua Apache clown who entertains, cures, polices, and speaks 
for the other masked dancers (personal communication from Dr Opler) parallels in several 
ways the clown kachina of the western Pueblos. 
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wore masks or merely animal pelts as at Taos, the mountain dwelling kid- 
napping cannibals were presumably pre-Spanish. 

As for the non-mask-wearing clowns of the Pueblos I suggest that many 
of their traits were those of the organized groups, weather-control or curing 
or war groups, particularly war groups, whence the clowns were drawn to 
enact the burlesques or farces that the Pueblos, like the Aztecs, Maya and 
Zapoteca“ (and presumably the Mayo-Yaqui and the people of Nayarit)® 
considered part of ceremonial celebration. From war groups would come 
such traits as policing or managerial behavior, scouting, “making the road”’ 
or leading, foolhardy or perverse conduct like filth eating or gluttony, 
backward speech.“ 

Through functions in connection with scalp ceremonial, the enemy dead 
becoming rain makers, weather-control functions might be associated with 
clown groups, also rain rituals such as dousing with water or whipping 
against wind or cold or dancing for rain. The conception of contrary be- 
havior might lead to the idea that the clowns connected with curing societies 
were possessed also of black magic. 

Pueblo clown or near clown types are so varied that various sources 


“4 In the Aztec rain ceremony of every eight years there were impersonations of “poor 
people,”’ wood carriers and peddlers, and sick persons (Sahagun, 146). These suggest the cast 
of the Hopi Pi'ptii comedies. 

At the “feast of merchants” in Cholula there were games and comedies in the courts of 
the temples in which many appeared lame, deaf, or blind; others as snails, toads, lizards, but- 
terflies and birds. Later they made a “mask or mummery with all these personages” (J. De 
Acosta. [Ed. by Clements R. Markham], The Natural and Moral History of the Indies, Publica- 
tions of the Hakluyt Society [London], 60-61: 387-88, 1880). 

Citing Landa, La Farge points out that comic dances were held in Yucatan before the 
Conquest, in the houses of those who wished to pay the dancers, as burlesque dances are per- 
formed today, by the Quiché of Guatemala, burlesques of the Deer dance and the Cortés 
dance (La Conquista or Matachina) during Carnival. The Mayan term for burlesque means 
old, referring here to the old clothes or rags that are worn (O. La Farge and D. Byers, The 
Year Bearer’s People, Middle American Research Series, Publ. No. 3. Tulane University of 
Louisiana, 1931, pp. 109-110). 

A burlesque of La Conquista is performed by the Mal Viejos, the Bad Old Men, in the 
Zapoteca town of Zaachila, at Carnival, and in other Zapoteca towns. At this season the Mal 
Viejos make domiciliary begging trips. The independent burlesque of the priests at Zaacalia 
is even more complete than such a burlesque would be among the Pueblos. 

Possibly Indian and Spaniard converged in their sense of burlesque and Indian notions 
fitted readily into the Spanish Carnival. 

“ Clowning behavior is described at Tepic, in 1580 (Alonso Ponce, Relacion, etc., in 
Coleccién de documentos ineditos para la historia de la Espafia, vols. 12-13 [Madrid], 13: 76). 

“ See some of the Plains war societies. We should not overlook the fact that fully de- 
veloped clown traits are found among Plains tribes independently of war societies (Spanish 
Elements in the Kachina Cult of the Pueblos, 596, n.53). 
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and processes of development must be considered. Mexican clowns on the 
other hand are more or less alike, and it seems strange that there should 
be so much similarity in the Spanish-Indian clown complex unless that 
complex was carried by the Spaniards. On the other hand more knowledge 
of both contemporary and ancient Mexican peoples may show an unexpect- 
ed degree of cultural homogeneity in the pre-Spanish period. Burlesque, 
impersonation of supernaturals, rites of all kinds, political and ceremonial 
organization, may appear parts of a cultural system so submerged that 
as yet we have seen but a few of its peaks among scattering conservative 
peoples. 


(RLB Writing) 


If I were to modify the joint statement of conclusions in any important 
particular it would be to say that the Negritos or Mal Viejos of the Mexican 
Conquista dance are not to be equated directly to the Chapaiyeka or 
Sonoran clown: rather certain elements of their behavior are to be equated 
with the facets of Cahita (and Pueblo) clown behavior. Other aspects, 
particularly their masks and falsetto call, resemble those of the Cahita 
Pascolas dancer. Probably some of these traits, or at least their present 
forms and associations, are due to Spanish influence. On the other hand, 
Dr Julian Steward’s analysis of the clown in North America (in ms.) makes 
it evident that clowning was a widely spread complex in most of North 
America which, while it had many varying associations in different areas, 
carried with it a number of relatively uniform behavioristic and functional 
traits. When all Dr Steward’s evidence is available, I believe it will be plain 
that many of the behavior traits and functions of even the clowns associated 
with the Mexican Conquista and Moros dances have a distribution far 
beyond the areas of Spanish influence and in associations making it reason- 
ably certain they represent part of the original American clowning com- 
plex.” 

As a theoretical position I prefer Dr Parsons’ second alternative, that 
the basic similarities of Mexican clowns are in large part elements from a 
general cultural system once widely diffused throughout Mexico. The 
presence of this cultural stratum has to some extent been obscured: first, 
by our lack of knowledge of northern Mexico; secondly, by its peculiar 
distribution owing to the non-agricultural or but partially agricultural 
peoples which at the time of the conquest and before formed a more or 


‘7 See also Julian H. Steward, The Ceremonial Buffoon of the American Indian (Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters 14: 187-207, 1930 [Publ. 1931)). 
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less ceatral block in northern Mexico which partook of few elements of 
the culture we are considering.“ 

Granting the connection between the Matachin-associated Abuelos of 
New Mexico and the Yaqui-Mayo clowns, there remains an unexplained 
residue of associations between other Pueblo clown groups and those of 
Sonora. As has been pointed out, Yaqui-Mayo clowns are not specifically 
associated with the Cahita Matachin dances. Clearly the Abuelo or grand- 
father mask type of clown, a relatively unimportant Yaqui type, and the 
Matachine dance reached the Cahita separately and do not explain all 
inter-areal similarities. 

It might be argued that those similarities which are not traceable to 
the Matachin association are also due to Spanish influence. However, they 
may equally well be similarities established in pre-Caucasian times. This 
latter view is strengthened by the presence of other striking similarities 
in the field of non-material culture. An example is the occurrence of sand- 
paintings which, despite the inadequacy of the early missionary account, 
have their every feature duplicated at some point among the Pueblos. 
Of unquestionable significance to historical deductions is also the fact that 
these resemblances are not established for any one Pueblo group: rather 
they are to be found, like many of the clown similarities, one feature in 
one group, one in another. 

Because of the functional integration and importance of the organiza- 
tional aspects of Cahita clowns we have assumed that in general if there 
has been borrowing it has been from Cahita to Pueblos rather than the 
reverse. But to assume that the clowns were an indigenous development of 
the Cahita-speaking peoples would controvert the general lack of original- 
ity in Cahita culture.“ This type of argument is very unsatisfactory but 
it poses the possibility that the similarities of Pueblo and Cahita clowns 
are of a generalized type which were derived by both peoples from some 
third source as yet unknown. We come again to the hypothetical general- 
ized Mexican culture of which the two groups under consideration repre- 
sent specialized adaptations.” 


‘8 This situation is revealed and the outline of the general cultural stratum suggested in 
R. L. Beals, Comparative Ethnology of Northern Mexico (Ibero-Americana 2, 1932). 

*° The general account of the Cahita will give further material on this subject when it is 
finally published. Although complex and rather rich on the non-material side, Cahita culture 
contains very little not to be found in more developed form among neighboring peoples. Much 
of its complexity seems due to the fact the culture exhibits derivations from both north and 
south which have here fused. 

5° A few suggestive data may be mentioned in this regard. At Cuynacaro, Jalisco, at the 
time of the Conquest some of the Indians wore “many straws before the face in the manner 
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To carry this hypothesis one step further, it seems likely that it was 
from this generalized cultural stratum that the Spanish influenced Mata- 
chin and associated dances, whose Indian precursors have been suggested, 
and the attendant clowns, derived their evidently deep-rooted hold on the 
Indian. Likewise it was on this widespread basis the dances gained their 
extensive distribution, either as a making over of existing traits which had 
diffused previously or as a closely analogous substitute. Among the Cahita 
and Pueblos, i.owever, we find surviving evidence of the pre-Caucasian 
traits themselves. 


HARRISON 
New 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


of beards,” interesting in the light of bearded masks in much of Mexico. (See Joaquin Garcfa 
Icazbalceta, Collecci6n de Documentos para la Historia de Mexico [Mexico], 2 v., 1858-1866, 
2: 440.) In Tepic masked individuals performed clowning actions according to Ponce, who 
visited there in 1580 (Alonso Ponce, Relacion breve y verdadera de algunas cosas, etc., in 
Colleccién de documentos ineditos para la historia de la Espafia, vols. 12-13 [Madrid], 13: 
76. “. . . salieron asimesmo muchos indios da 4 pié en traje de chichimecas, dando gritos y alar- 
idos, discurriendo a una parte 4 otro, y dandose palos los unos 4 los otros en las adargas que 
llevaban,—y otros enmascaradas haciendo meneos y visajes muy vistosos y de reir’’). This 
behavior resembled that described by De Acosta for Cholula (J. De Acosta, The Natural and 
Moral History of the Indies, pp. 387-88: see above, Note 44. Also cf. Sahagun, 146). Probably 
further elements will come to light as the documents are studied more closely. 

Anent the fiber beard ECP notes: “The fiber beard is used on a mask in the Aztec Huax- 
teca (Starr, 11: 72). It is also used by the Keres of San Felipe and Santo Domingo (White) 
and in early days yucca fibre instead of hair was used on masks by the Hopi (Stephen, 216).” 
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NOTE ON EASTER DEVILS AT- KAWORI’K 
ON THE PAPAGO RESERVATION By RUTH UNDERHILL 


HE impersonations are usually called djidjiaur (Spanish, diablo) but 
informants also use the term Fariseos and nanawitcu (the ceremonial 
clown). The mask is not like that of nawitcu but like him they speak only 

in cries. 
I did not see the devil mask, which had been burned, but an informant 


drew it thus: 


There are three masks: one of calfskin, one of peccary, and one of deer. 
They are made by the wearers, at the house of an old man who has no 
office but knows the procedure. They are cut out of skin and sewed; the 
horns made of skin stuffed with hay. The devils are youths of eighteen or 
so who volunteer for four years as a way of getting blessings. The rest of 
their costume consists of old ragged clothes (formerly none). Each carries 
a long slender pole of cactus rib with which they touch and frighten people. 
(Nawitcu carries a long pole and so does another masked impersonation 
who blesses food at the harvest feast and is called kuadju’k.) 

The devils appear on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of Holy Week. 
During those days, every one guards his yard enclosure with a cross be- 
cause anything not so protected may be appropriated by the devils. “This 
is to teach the people how to guard against bad people.’”’ The devils come 
around gesturing and scaring the children and will take anything outside 
the yard. They run after people and touch them with their long poles. The 
remedy is to make the sign of the cross when the devil will run away. If the 
devil has taken anything, one may chase him with a crucifix or make him 
an offering of a cigarette when he will drop the object and run away. 

The devils are particularly active on Good Friday night. On Saturday 
morning, everything that they have taken is piled up in front of the church. 
The people come to claim their property and pay a cigarette or five or ten 
cents. Otherwise, everything is burned. 
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After the redemption of property, the devils are whipped with branches 
of Encelia farinosa (u:capkam, a gum bearing bush). This, when the devils 
were naked, was a serious affair and meant really to hurt. There is a whipper 
for each devil chosen by the old man previously mentioned who has charge 
of the arrangements. The devils do not resist but come docilely and kneel. 

Just before the whipping, the people throw flowers on them.‘‘These 
are from Santa Maria Guadalupe,”’ they say. The reason is that ‘‘once when 
Guadalupe was on this earth; a man threw flowers on her asking for rain. 
You can see the flowers on her robe now although some call them stars.” 
Throwing flowers has since been recognized as a way to ask for rain from 
the Christian supernaturals. 

After whipping, the devils remove their masks and throw them on the 
fire where the booty is being burned. They say: 


Now I shall feel happy. 

I shall relinquish my work. 
I shall continue four years, 
Then I shall finish. 
Whoever is a friend to me 
Will assume this duty 

And will follow 

As I did. 


Three is not a necessary number for the devils. There may be fifteen 
or twenty, any number, according to the number of youths willing to 
volunteer. The masks are always of the three kinds. There is thought to 
be a blessing connected with it as there is for singing with the medicine man, 
which is not paid. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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A CRITICISM OF WISSLER’S 
NORTH AMERICAN CULTURE AREAS! By CARTER A. WOODS 


HE culture-area concept,as a means of classification of cultures useful 

for further analyses of the historic interrelations of particular cultures, 
has had its most active development among the American anthropologists. 
The comparatively uniform and undocumented mass of native New World 
culture almost necessitated a static, descriptive approach such as the cul- 
ture-area idea offered.” As far back as the ’nineties, culture areas were not 
only “in the air’ but actually being used in American ethnology. The 
specific areas had indeed scarcely been defined as to content or delimited 
on the map but they were generally accepted as obvious empirical findings 
and referred to in noting the spatial distributions of cultures and culture 
elements.’ 

While the culture areas of North America were largely a community 
product, representing ‘‘a consensus of opinion as to classification of a mass 
of facts, slowly arrived at, contributed to by many workers, probably ac- 
cepted in exact identity by no two of them, but in essential outlines by 
all,’’* it was Dr Clark Wissler who popularized the concept. His book, The 
American Indian,’ was not only important because it delineated the culture 
areas of North and South America, but also because it gave impetus to 
similar studies of other cultures.* And while originally employed chiefly 
by anthropologists in the study of simpler cultures, it soon received more 
and more attention from sociologists and other social scientists who 
recognized the applicability of this mode of classification to the cultures of 
civilized societies.’ Unfortunately, many of the social scientists, in their 
enthusiastic acceptance of this highly desirable classificatory device, ig- 


1 Based largely on a dissertation presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School, Yale 
University, in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1931. 

2 A. L. Kroeber, The Culture-Area and Age-Area Concepts of Clark Wissler, in Methods 
in Social Science, edited by S. A. Rice (Chicago), 1931, pp. 249-50. 

3 Tbid. 

* A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology (New York), 1923, p. 336. 

5 New York, 1922 (First Edition, 1917). 

® Cf. J. M. Cooper, Culture Diffusion and Culture Areas in Southern South America, 
Congrés International des Américanistes, XXI Session (Géteborg), 1925, pp. 406-21; M. J. 
Herskovits, A Preliminary Consideration of the Culture Areas of Africa, AA 26: 50-63, 1924; 
R. Linton, Culture Areas in Madagascar, AA 30: 363-90, 1928; H. D. Skinner, Culture Areas 
in New Zealand, Journal of the Polynesian Society 30: 71-78, 1921. 

7 Cf. M. M. Willey, Society and Its Cultural Heritage, in An Introduction to Sociology, 
by Davis, Barnes and others (New York), 1927, pp. 495-587; C. Wissler, Man and Culture 
(New York), 1923, Chapter II et passim. 
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nored those limitations of culture areas which were apparent to competent 
anthropologists. Whereas Wissler* in his original paper on culture areas 
was concerned only with material culture areas, later he so gratuitously 
expanded the culture content of his areas as to give the impression that 
culture areas were regions with relative uniformity of total culture. Further- 
more, while summarizing or generalizing from his material, Wissler occasion- 
ally slipped from his usual circumspect manner and spoke as if his inferences 
were proved facts. The result of this sketchy, loose-edged handling of data 
has been, as Kroeber suggests,® that Wissler’s work has perhaps had most 
sympathetic appreciation in sciences outside the field of anthropology, and 
most criticism within.’ 

The North American culture areas were first formulated in connection 
with the classification of material objects in museum collections. According 
to Goldenweiser," they had their origin in Professor Boas’ attempt to 
classify and arrange the ethnographic specimens in the American Museum 
of Natural History. He found that the specimens seemed to arrange them- 
selves in relatively homogeneous groups corresponding to geographical 
areas. Culture areas were thus in first formulation primarily “material 
culture areas.’’ But in spite of the fact that the distribution of material 
and non-material traits is not identical (in fact the distribution of any iwo 
material traits is rarely exactly the same) it did happen that some features 
of the non-material culture coincided roughly with the material cul.ure 
areas (e.g., Northwest Coast rituals or Plains types of tales and military- 
ceremonial organizations) which gave some areal distribution of cultures 
as a whole, or at least of their characteristic elements. It was this occasional 
rough coincidence which probably led to the subsequent gratuitous ex- 
pansion. 

On the other hand, though we do not expect to find culture areas with 
relative homogeneity of total culture, the distribution of non-material 
traits should not be neglected. For they are as essentially a part of the 
culture pattern of a particular civilization as the material traits, however 
they may be conditioned by these material traits. Therefore two interesting 
questions concerning Wissler’s culture areas remain to be answered. Just 
how well do these areas, which were largely based on material traits but 


8 Material Cultures of the North American Indians, AA 16: 447-505, 1914. 

® The Culture-Area and Age-Area Concepts of Clark Wissler, p. 265. 

10 For partial criticism of Wissler’s works and methods see R. B. Dixon, The Building of 
Cultures (New York), 1928; P. Radin, Method and Theory of Ethnology (New York), 1933. 

1 Diffusionism and the American School of Historical Ethnology, Amer. Jour. Sociology, 
31: 34-35, July, 1925. 
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later freely expanded to include non-material traits, hold for the distribution 
of non-material traits? And can specific inferences, particularly as regards 
non-material culture, be drawn from the demarcation of any one given 
area? 

To answer these questions the writer’ made a thorough study of the 
non-material cultures of the Indian tribes of that territory which now con- 
stitutes the United States. The comparati.e distributions of traits and 
complexes pertaining to social organization, political organization, adminis- 
tration of justice, sex division of labor, war customs, marriage and family 
life, social life, the criteria of prestige, means of self-gratification, mortuary 
rites, religious life, etc., were critically examined. Over sixty such traits and 
complexes were considered, and at all times a genuine attempt was made 
to preserve their meaning and comparative importance in the tribal pattern. 
In no case was a trait divorced from its cultural setting. In all, 118 tribes, 
divided between seven" of the ten North American culture areas as demar- 
cated by Wissler presented ethnographical data adequate to insure a 
critical treatment. 

The traits and complexes were first tabulated with their tribal connec- 
tions. The distributions of these traits and their variants were then graph- 
ically presented in map form. And on the basis of the charts and maps, 
statistical tables were drawn up to show both the number and percentage 
of appearances of the more important traits and complexes among the tribes 
of each culture area. The percentage of the tribes of any area possessing a 
given trait or variant was compared to the percentage of all tribes of all 
areas possessing that trait to indicate its relative importance in the culture 
pattern of the area in question. The statistical data served to bring to focus 
any vague impressions which might have been gained from an examination 
of the distribution maps. 

Before making any generalizations from our own data, certain criticisms 
of Wissler’s technique should be mentioned. In the first place, we are never 
quite sure in which area he classifies certain tribes. The concept “marginal 
tribe” allows for a vagueness of classification which is often quite discon- 
certing to the investigator. In some cases the marginal tribes appear to 
occupy the greater part of the territory denoted as a specific culture area. 
Consequently, it would seem that Wissler is more concerned with culture 
centers than with what he has called “culture areas.” 


” A Critical Analysis of the Culture-Area Concept. Doctoral Dissertation, 1931: deposited 
in the Yale University Library. 

% California, North Pacific Coast, Plains, Plateau, Eastern Woodland, Southwest, South- 
east. 
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By an elimination of all tribes in which there appear to be insufficient 
data and those which might suggest foreign origin, Wissler reduces the 
total number of tribes within a geographical area to a few which he con- 
siders to represent the culture type of the area. And yet from these few 
he proceeds to draw generalizations for the whole region. His treatment of 
the Eastern Woodland area illustrates the point in question. The Iroquoian 
tribes are eliminated because their culture tends to suggest southern origin. 
The eastern tribes are eliminated because they are not well * .wn and 
seem to have been influenced by Iroquoian culture. There is a definite 
lack of data on the Peoria, Illinois, Miami, Kickapoo, Ottawa and Shawnee, 
thereby eliminating them from consideration. There remain therefore, only 
the Ojibway, Menomini, Sauk and Fox, and Winnebago, which represent 
the type culture of the entire region. And yet all the above-mentioned tribes, 
which have been so carefully eliminated, are included in the same category 
of the Eastern Woodland area. The fallacy of generalizing from the cultures 
of a few tribes located in a restricted region for the culture of an entire 
area is apparent. A classification which includes in the same category such 
diverse cultures as those of the Fox and the Iroquois does not hold to the 
ethnographical facts. And we should here note that adequate data are now 
available on many of the tribes of the several areas which have been elim- 
inated from consideration as type cultures. 

Likewise, Wissler™ classes the Pueblo tribes together with the nomadic 
tribes of the Southwest in one culture area. The Pueblo culture is then 
taken as the type for the whole region. We have his statement that common 
cultural bonds between all the tribes of the Southwest unite them in one 
cultural whole. Now it takes no more than a casual reading of ethnographic 
data to bring to mind the fact that these two groups of tribes, the Pueblo 
and the nomadic, possess cultures which are essentially dissimilar. Lowie"® 
has emphasized this fact in his comparison of the cultures of the Hopi 
and the Navaho. It is further corroborated by our own investigation.'’ 

A third example of over-hasty and invalid generalization is to be found 
in Wissler’s treatment of the Plains culture.'* For the eleven typical tribes 
of this area the unit of social organization tends to be the simple band. If 
we may take these tribes to represent the type culture of the area, as Wissler 
assures us we are justified in doing, we should expect the band organization 
to be the predominant unit. But our ethnographical data show us that not 


™ The American Indian, pp. 234-37. 

% Op. cit., pp. 239-42. 

1 R. H. Lowie, Culture and Ethnology (New York), 1917, pp. 50-51. 
17 See below. 


18 Op. cit., pp. 218-22. 
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quite one half of the Plains tribes have the band system. Clan organization 
with either patrilineal or matrilineal descent seems even more widely dis- 
tributed.'* Thus if we take the band organization as typical of the Plains 
culture we gain an erroneous impression of Plains social organization. 

Now what conclusions may we draw from our own study of the non- 
material cultures of Indian tribes? In the first place, our data show rather 
conclusively that the variants of culture traits and the culture traits and 
complexes themselves do not tend to cluster in the manner which we should 
expect if the North American culture areas were to hold for all phases of 
culture. We are impressed by the heterogeneity of culture traits within the 
geographic regions which have been marked out by Wissler as culture areas. 
To be sure, there is a tendency for similar traits to cluster within certain 
limited areas encompassing a small number of tribes. For example, the 
Ojibway, Menomini, Fox and Sauk, and the Winnebago show similar 
non-material cultures. As do the Iroquois, Delaware, and Huron; the 
Yuchi, Cherokee, and Muskhogean tribes; the Coast Salish; the tribes of 
central California; the Pueblo tribes; and certain of the Plains tribes. 
These groups all show a relatively high homogeneity such as should be 
expected as the result of adaptation to common geographic conditions com- 
bined with the leveling effect of the diffusion process. They correspond 
roughly to Wissler’s culture types, but they constitute only a portion 
(sometimes a minor portion) of the total number of tribes within the culture 
area. There is no reason why they should serve as the basis of generaliza- 
tion for the entire area. The regions are too widely drawn to possess a 
relatively uniform total culture. 

It is also apparent that certain culture areas appear to possess more 
homogeneous traits and complexes than other areas. If we classify those 
traits or variants which are relatively homogeneous in any area, appearing 
in two-thirds or more of the tribes of that region and showing relatively 
the same importance in the culture pattern, we have the following results: 

California. Patrilineal descent and inheritance; succession patrilineal 
and dependent on wealth which is patrilineally inherited; village govern- 
ment; compounding of murder; house-building a male occupation; definite 
media of exchange; prestige reckoned on the basis of wealth; polygyny 
permitted; definite puberty rites for girls; tattooing prevalent; absence of 
sun deities. Homogeneous in twelve traits. 

Plateau. Band social organization ; patrilineal inheritance; village govern- 
ment; puberty rites for girls; grave-escorts of animals; visions important 
in religious life. Homogeneous in six traits. 


19 Our evidence shows eleven Plains tribes with the band system, ten with patrilineal clans 
and four with matrilineal clans. 
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North Pacific Coast. Band social organization; patrilocal residence; 
patrilineal descent and inheritance; succession patrilineal and depending 
on wealth; slavery prevalent; house-building a male occupation; definite 
media of exchange; enslavement of conquered peoples; prestige reckoned 
on the basis of wealth; tattooing prevalent; polygyny permitted to prom- 
inent men; puberty rites for girls; head-deformation prevalent; wife pur- 
chase common. Homogeneous in fifteen traits. 

Plains. Succession dependent on personal characteristics; tribal govern- 
ment; agriculture and house-building female occupations; prestige reck- 
oned on the basis of success in warfare; polygyny prevalent; mother-in- 
law avoidance; warrior societies usually with regulative functions; Sun 
dance; sacrifice of human exuvie; animal grave-escorts; visions important; 
sun divinities; guardian-spirit concept; fasting. Homogeneous in fifteen 
traits. 

Southwest. Agriculture predominantly a male occupation; puberty rites 
for girls; totemic names; sacrifices of meal and prayer-sticks. Homogeneous 
in four traits. 

Eastern Woodland. Algonquian linguistic stock; existence of moieties 
or phratries; agriculture a female occupation; prestige on basis of personal 
merit (leadership, oratory, etc.) ; totemic names; sacrifices of food, tobacco, 
and animals; visions important; sun dieties; guardian-spirit concept; fasting 
important. Homogeneous in ten traits. 

Southeast. Clans; matrilineal descent and inheritance; blood revenge for 
murder; agriculture predominantly female; house-building male; torture 
of the conquered; prestige on the basis of warlike virtues; totemic names; 
priesthood; food sacrifices. Homogeneous in eleven traits. 

Thus the North Pacific Coast and the Plains tend to show more homo- 
geneity in non-material culture than do the other areas. There is little 
choice in this respect between California, the Eastern Woodland, and the 
Southeast, all of which rank somewhat lower than the leaders. The Plateau 
and the Southwest are conspicuously low; the Plateau failing to show a 
distinctive culture of its own, and the Southwest being divided into three 
major ethnologic provinces.” 


20 It is to be noted that the bands of the North Pacific Coast tribes are not comparable 
to the territorial bands found among many of the Plains tribes. The Makah for example, and 
contiguous tribes both north and south, have settled in definite villages which are composed 
of several “bands” or septs. 

*1 1. The Pueblo group. 2. The southern outline of the Plateau area (Apache, such Yuman 
tribes as the Havasapai and Walupai, and the older Pima-Papago culture). 3. Lower Colorado 
area (Mohave, Yuma, Cocopa, Maricopa) which is neither Southwestern nor Californian. The 
Navaho culture is basically an agriculturized form of No. 2 with a heavy overlay of No. 1. 
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At first glance these lists may seem impressive. But when it is taken 
into consideration that in the areas which show greatest uniformity in non- 
material culture, of the sixty or more traits and complexes subjected to in- 
vestigation, only fifteen tend to cluster or concentrate, then the folly of 
hasty generalization becomes apparent. 

When the dominant variants of each trait are tabulated, showing the 
percentage of tribes among which they appear in each area, our evidence 
above is further corroborated. For instance, in the case of traits whose 
variants are mutually exclusive,” if these culture areas are to present a 
valid classification of non-material culture as well as material culture, then 
we should expect the dominant variants of all areas to appear in at least 
two-thirds of the total number of tribes. Instead they concentrate about 
the 50 percent mark. 

Thus we conclude that even as a static approach to the understanding 
of aboriginal culture, Wissler’s culture areas leave much to be desired. 
Because there has been a tendency to draw them so carelessly and to inter- 
pret them so broadly, they have often failed to provide accurate informa- 
tion concerning the cultures of specific tribes. Perhaps man in his irritation 
and terror of all that is indefinite, intangible, and unpredictable in life, 
is too prone to make the imponderable ponderable, and all facts definite, 
tangible, and precise.* 

The failure of the distribution of non-material elements to coincide with 
the material culture areas does not, however, invalidate the regional ap- 
proach. It is still possible to recognize the spatial distribution of culture 
elements and the significance of this circumstance. But it does illustrate 
the necessity of care to be taken in its application. Boas had come to a sim- 
ilar conclusion when he wrote: 


The assumption that the generalized characteristics of the culture area are pres- 
ent in any one of the constituent social groups may give an entirely erroneous 
picture of the integration of cultural values. . . . The description of a typical tribe 
gives a safer insight into integrated culture than the description of a culture area. 
On the other hand, an analysis of culture area as defined from various points of 
view, material culture, social organization and beliefs, gives us an insight into the 
conditions that helped to shape each individual culture. 


WELLS COLLEGE 
Aurora, N. Y. 


2 For example, it is most unusual to find matrilineal and patrilineal descent existing within 
the same tribe. 
* Radin, Method and Theory of Ethnology, pp. 40-41. 


™ Anthropology, in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (New York), 2: 105-106, 
1930. 


CH’EN TING’S ACCOUNT OF THE MARRIAGE 
CUSTOMS OF THE CHIEFS OF YUNNAN 
AND KUEICHOU! By JOHN K. SHRYOCK 


HE Chinese who wrote this little work flourished during the latter 

half of the seventeenth century. As a boy and young man he witnessed 
the troublesome early decades of K’ang Hsi. The preface to his book, which 
he wrote many years later, gives the main events of his life. The rebellion 
which he mentions is obviously that of Wu San-kuei. The edict of K’ang Hsi 
changing the style of the examination essays was issued in 1663, and first 
enforced in 1664. As Ch’en Ting says that he was fourteen at that time, he 
was born in 1651. This would place the marriage described in the book in 
1667. To his own account of his life it may merely be added that he became 
a well-known scholar and author. Pelliot cites a number of his published 
works.” 

A French translation of Ch’en’s work, made from a different text from 
that used here, was published in the T’oung Pao in 1905.5 The translator 
was a Chinese named T’ang Tsai-fu. The author of the English version 
wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to his work. This new translation 
has been made for three reasons. First, a much older text has been used. 
Second, the work is important, and appears to be unknown to English 
speaking ethnologists. It is not mentioned even by Granet in places where 
one would expect him to make use of it. Third, whether because he used 
a later text, or for other reasons, T’ang’s version contains a number of 
serious mistakes. Some of these are mentioned in the notes. Among those 
not so mentioned are his use of “‘opium”’ instead of ‘‘tobacco,”’ his transla- 
tion of a phrase as “‘oldest daughter’”’ when it should be “oldest daughter of 
the first wife,’’ his failure to identify the various varieties of wood used and 
his mistakes in those he does try to identify, his translation of the phrase 
Chou li as the name of a book when it should be rendered as “‘the Chou 
ritual,’”’ his use of the word “copper” where the word should be “bronze,”’ 


1 The Chinese title of the book is (1) [Numbers in parentheses refer to the Chinese char- 
acters in the accompanying cut], a. 1 the author’s name is (2). The text used in this translation 
is that found in the (3), of (4), published in the closing decades of the 18th century. The text 
used by T’ang is that of the (5), which is about 100 years later. Ch’en’s book was originally 
published about the beginning of the 18th century, but the text no longer exists except in 
collections of reprints. The text used in this translation is the oldest now in existence. In his 
review of T’ang’s transalation, Pelliot hopes that a comparison will eventually be made with 
the text which has now been used. On the question of the introduction of tobacco to China, 
the best authority is B. Laufer, Tobacco and Its Use in Asia (Chicago), 1924. The author wishes 
to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. H. Y. Feng for assistance in making the translation. 
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and his translation of a three-word phrase meaning “wedding feast” as 
three separate terms. The question as to whether the word yen (“smoke’’) 
should be rendered as “opium” or “tobacco” 
used for both substances. In 1673, tobacco had already been introduced 
to the coast cities of southeastern China by western traders, and the account 
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given in the preface of its spread into the interior by an enterprising mer- 
chant is very plausible. On the other hand, the author of this article does 
not know of any evidence for a wide-spread use of opium at such an early 
date. Dates from 1530 to 1600 are assigned for the introduction of tobacco 
from Japan or the Philippines. Its use was vainly prohibited by the last 
Ming emperor. The poppy is mentioned in China as early as the eighth 
century, while in the twelfth century opium is mentioned as a medicine 
for bowel trouble, but Morse‘ states that the smoking of opium came in 
through the use of tobacco, with which it was mixed. The first European 
notice of opium smoking is in Java in 1689, and the first edict against its 
use in China is in 1729.5 In view of these facts, it seems clear that by yen, 
Ch’en meant tobacco. 

Mr T’ang devoted considerable space in his notes to identifying the 
various aboriginal groups mentioned in the work. The opinion of the 
author of the English version is that more and better field work must be 
done in southwest China before it will be possible to make accurate state- 
ments. Much of the material now available is contradictory and inaccurate. 
Neither the languages nor the cultures have been adequately studied. The 
ethnic situation is very confused. 

Nevertheless, the observations of Chinese like Ch’en Ting are of great 
value. He was in a position to observe the customs of the people he de- 
scribes which no European has ever occupied. Although not an ethnologist, 
he was a trained scholar. The language used appears to have been some 
dialect of Shan and he mentions a written form of this language. The 
material culture had most of its connections with southern countries. There 
were two distinct groups in society, the lower having a non-Chinese culture, 
while the upper clung tenaciously to Chinese customs which had disap- 
peared in China centuries before. The exact classification of details must 
wait upon further knowledge. It may be noticed however, that the cere- 
mony of capping, the institution of the sororate, the custom of a concubine 
leaving her husband before dawn, the gift of a wild goose at the betrothal, 
and other features mentioned, are abundantly illustrated in ancient 
Chinese literature. The traditions of the Lung family as to the origin of 
their Chinese culture cannot be accepted at their face value. On the other 
hand, the document illustrates the preservation of specific features of 
culture on the margins of civilization long after they had disappeared at 
their point of origin. 

The work is also of value as a record of the personal feelings of a cultured 


* Morse,The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire, p. 326. 
5 Encyclopaedia Sinica, article Opium. 
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Chinese. This document gives a glimpse into the private lives of Chinese 
of the better class. Delicate situations are handled with tact, and sex is 
never referred to in a coarse or blunt manner. One may sympathize and 
smile at the boy of seventeen who could not ask questions about sex of his 
mother and uncle, and who did not discover for six months that he had 
acquired eight concubines, or at the pathetic girl-wife calmly making plans 
for her successor. The reader of this little book feels that he has come into 
personal contact with charming persons whom he is able to understand 
despite the differences of culture. With Ch’en Ting, we can sigh as we turn 
the pages of a vanished romance of youth. 


CH’EN TING’S PREFACE 


When I was ten years old, my father’s brother took me to Yunnan, where 
he had been appointed an official. After a year there, he died. Because of 
sickness, my uncle’s son did not accompany us to Yunnan. I was 10,000 
li from my home. I opened my eyes, and there were no relatives. We lived 
in the western suburb of Ch’ou ch’uan, in the temple of Shou T’ing Hou 
[Kuan Yii] of the Han dynasty. Within a year more than forty of our 
relatives and servants died. The coffins lay in heaps on both sides of the 
building. The sorrow of this scene cannot be described. Of all our establish- 
ment, there were left a secondary wife of my uncle, named Ch’ien, her 
brother, Po-k’o, and his wife, my teacher, Hua Lung-yu of Liang-ch’i, two 
young maid servants, a small serving boy, and two old servants, a man 
and a woman. It was difficult for us to maintain this household of eight 
people in a strange place. 

Grain and fuel are cheap in Yunnan and Kueichou, but salt is very 
expensive. A picul of salt was worth a catty of silver, so we went without 
salt the whole year round. My aunt worked day and night with her needle, 
but could not earn enough to support us. Po-k’o was at his wit’s end. He 
persuaded my aunt to change her jewelry into money, and using this as 
capital, he became a tobacco merchant, importing the tobacco from Kuang- 
tung and Fukien. At this time the southeast had been recently pacified 
[after the Manchu conquest]. The civil and military officials were addicted 
to the use of tobacco, and so smoking became popular. Due to this, the 
family became better off. Unfortunately my teacher, Mr Hua, died. 

Mr Ch’ien Po-k’o was an expert calligraphist, a poet, and a good lute 
player. His wife, Yen, was a good painter, and could play the flute. Although 
in hunger and poverty, they often played the lute and the flute to comfort 
themselves and us. Later, Po-k’o sold tobacco to the native chiefs [T’u 
ssu] and met the Hsiian-wei Lung. They soon became well-acquainted, and 
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the chief engaged him to teach calligraphy to his sons. His [yearly] salary 
was a hundred taels of silver and a hundred piculs of grain. This enabled 
the family to buy clothes, salt, and other necessaries. 

Somewhat later, his wife, Yen, died, leaving a nine-year-old daughter. 
The girl grieved continually. My aunt pitied her, and taught her to read 
and write in order to shift her sorrow. She became acquainted with the 
Lieh nii chuan {biographies of famous women] and other books. 

After the death of my teacher, I had no one to instruct me, but my 
aunt continued my education. When I was fourteen years old, I was expert 
in writing the kind of essays required in the competitive examinations. At 
that time, an imperial edict changed the pa-ku style to the lun-tse style. 
The scholars of distant parts were ignorant of the /un-tse style, and were 
astonished at the change. Some said that the boy of the Ch’en family 
[the author} could write the new style, and that his essays would be ac- 
ceptable. For this reason, more than two hundred old scholars, with white 
hair and eyebrows, came from far and near in the district of Chin-ch’uan 
to learn of me. I received two hundred piculs of grain a year in tuition, 
and became well-to-do. 

Po-k’o having become a teacher of the native chiefs, and a marriage 
bond being established, he pitied us because we were far away, and ar- 
ranged for our removal to the chief’s residence. The Hsiian-wei, father and 
son, loved me because of my literary ability. The father tried me with 
seven essays, and all were good, so he betrothed his eldest daughter to me. 

Among the chiefs of eastern Yunnan, the most cultured were the Lung 
family, who were descended from the Chi clan of the Han valley during 
the time of the Chou dynasty. Nine out of ten of the members of this clan 
could read and speak Chinese. Everything among them was done accord- 
ing to the Chou customs, so that their place was a land elegant in ritual 
and music. 

When I was sixteen, I succeeded in the examinations in Tien. Originally 
my personal name was T’ai-hsia, and my courtesy-name, Yu-ting. Because 
my father had been appointed an official in O, my civil registration in my 
native place had been canceled. So I used my courtesy-name as a personal 
name, in order to acquire the military registration [of my father]. 

When I was seventeen, I returned from the capital,and consummated 
my marriage with the daughter of the Lung family. [This was probably 
in 1667]. [When I was] eighteen, my eldest son, Chia-mo, was born, and 
my concubine Lan-fang bore my second son, Chia-hao. At nineteen, my 
third son, Chia-mo, was born. The following year I remained in the capital. 
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I returned at the end of the year. My wife had fallen sick in childbirth, and 
died in the early summer. 

My wife had the personal name Chi-huan, and her courtesy-name was 
Yu-shao. She was three years younger than I. As a child she knew the 
spoken and written P’o language [the Shan language]. She was expert in 
painting flowers, plants, birds, animals, and landscapes. She understood 
Chinese. She served her mother-in-law with filial affection, and was kind 
to the concubines. During her whole life she never used sharp words, or 
had an irritated manner. She seldom laughed or spoke. Often she sat all 
day without speaking. To be with her was like sitting in a cave of ice and 
snow. After our marriage, she studied daily with her mother-in-law the 
Analects, Mencius, the Book of Filial Piety for Girls, and other works. She 
could recite anything after reading it twice. After a year’s study she under- 
stood the thought of these works, and could compose essays. She learned 
the calligraphic style of Madame Wei and the two Wang, approximating 
their style after half a year. Alas, to die at the age of seventeen! 

When I was twenty-one, during the winter, my aunt [literally, uncle’s 
concubine] ordered me to marry [a girl of the] Ch’ien family. Her personal 
name was Che, her courtesy-name, Yii-su, and she was a native of the 
village of Ku-shan, in the district of Hai-yii. She was the eldest daughter 
of Po-k’o. She was four years younger than I. She could read and compose 
poetry, especially in the ézu style. Her character was sweet and virtuous. 
When my first wife was alive, the two girls loved each other. When I was 
away from home, they lived together. They slept on the same long pillow, 
under the same quilt, embracing each other like sisters. When my first 
wife was dying, she told her parents to give all her things [to the Ch’ien 
girl], saying, ‘“My parents, I desire you to treat her as your own daughter. 
Then I will close my eyes in the next world.”” When she died, Ch’ien was 
much grieved. My wife’s parents thought that because she served my aunt 
filially, and had been sincere toward their daughter, they could love her 
deeply. They adopted her as their daughter, and married her to me, giving 
her a dowry several times greater than that they gave to their own daughter. 

The following winter, my fourth son, Chia-yu, was born. I returned to 
Yen [Peking]. The next year I travelled in Ch’in [Shensi], so I did not re- 
turn to Tien [Yunnan]. The rebellion broke out. [The rebellion of Wu San- 
kuei.] I followed the commander-in-chief of the southern expedition. After 
two years, I entered Kuan [literally, the pass, i.e., Shensi] as the official oi 
Yung-ch’uan. After some time, I was dismissed because of my negligence, 
so I began my career as an adviser, which occupied me for five years. When 
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Tien and Ch’ien [Kuei-chou] had been completely pacified, I returned to 
find that Ch’ien had been dead for ten years. I interrogated her servants. 
All said, “‘Because of the troubles, all communications with the south were 
cut off. She died in sorrow and weeping.” Alas, I had been deeply ungrateful 
to her. A maid-servant, named Ju-chu, had been educated by her. She also 
was a good artist, had studied the Chiu chang suan fa [an ancient work on 
mathematics], and could calculate eclipses of the sun and moon without 
the slightest error. I depended upon her to soothe my sorrow. Within a 
year she bore a daughter, but never fully recovered, and died less than half a 
year later. A little later, my mother also died. Alas, how full my life has 
been of misfortune! 

After the maid-servant died, I examined her boxes, and found a manu- 
script called the Ch’ing lo kao [verses and essays], composed bv Ch’ien, 
and a manuscript of my own, entitled Tung chung feng t’u [literally, ““Cus- 
toms among the Caves’’]. My four sons asked me to publish it, saying, 
“Perhaps it will cause the name of our mother to be handed down to pos- 
terity.”” But I was hurrying in all directions [obliged to support himself], 
and had no time for this. Alas, again twenty years have passed. This spring, 
my fourth son has sent me the manuscript from Tien. As I turn its pages, 
involuntarily my emotions are aroused. So I have added the beginning and 
end of these troubles to the beginning of this book, and have given it to the 
printer. A man of Chi-yang, “The Iron-shouldered Taoist” [a pen name], 
at the inn of Hsin-an. 


TEXT 


Lung t’u-ssu of Tien [Yunnan] and Ch’ien [Kueichou] was originally 
of the Lung‘ clan. During the Chou dynasty, this was one of the Chi’ clans 
along the Han river, which the Tso chuan calls the Lo* and Lung? peoples. 
When the state of Ch’u conquered the states of Sung, Tsai, Lo, and Lung, 
captured their princes, and exiled them to the south, they became Miao.’° 
To this day in Yunnan and Kueichou there are Miao of the Sung, Tsai, Lo 
and Lung surnames who are their descendants. The costumes, capping [at 
puberty], marriage, funeral, and sacrificial ceremonies of these four clans 
are strictly according to the Chou ritual. The first month of their year is 
the eleventh month of the Chinese calendar. Marriages are arranged by 


* (6). 

7 (7). 

* (8). 

® (9). This tradition is almost certainly incorrect. 

10 (10). The term Miao is so generally used by the Chinese that it is not of much value in 
identifying a particular group. 
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matchmakers, and are performed only when the six ceremonial acts have 
been completed." 

During the time of the Three Kingdoms, two Lung brothers followed 
Chu-k’o Liang against the southern barbarians. On account of his merit, 
the elder was made prince of Eastern Yunnan and founded the Lung™ 
clan. The Younger was made prince of Southern Yunnan and founded the 
Feng" clan. Each changed a part of his written name."* During later genera- 
tions, these two clans where the chiefs of the Miao. They received their 
titles from the Shu Han dynasty at the same time as the An" and Ho-chi"* 
of western Kueichou. Even now their houses are palatial. 

These four clans were bound by marriage ties, generation after genera- 
tion. The oldest daughter of the first wife must marry the oldest son of the 
first wife of one of the other families, and each daughter was accompanied 
by eight bridesmaids or concubines.’” This preserved the ancient custom 
of the nobles marrying nine girls at one time. These bridesmaids or con- 
cubines were ‘drawn from members of the same family, or selected from 
the well-to-do families [of the common people], but the eldest daughter of 
the first wife was never allowed to become a concubine. The eldest sons 
of the Chinese officials might marry the eldest daughters of these four fami- 
lies. This was an expression of the idea that the emperor’s officials are equal 
to the nobility. These Miao were never married to ordinary Chinese, and 
the daughters of even the lower officials of the Miao are seldom given to 
ordinary people. 

When I was a young man, I was greatly valued by the Hsiian-wei," father 
and son, because of my literary achievements. The elder betrothed to me 
his eldest daughter. The ceremonies of asking the name, thanking for the 
name, preliminary presents, betrothal presents, the personal visit, and the 
gift of a wild goose, were performed strictly according to the Chou ritual. 


\ The six ceremonial acts are enumerated later. They do not agree exactly with the ac- 
count give in the Book of Rites (Sacred Books of the East Series, 28: 428-29). 

(11). 

13 (12). 

“4 The text is a little more explicit, but would have no meaning in English. A glance at 
the Chinese words will show the changes which were made. 

8 (13). 

6 (14). T’ang translates these three words as the name of a single person, whom he iden- 
tifies with a man of the Han period. This is questionable, and here the three words are taken 
as indicating two families. 

17 (15). In order to make the text clear, this term is translated as “bridesmaid” up to the 
time that Ch’en learned the real meaning, after which it is translated as “concubine.” 

18 (16). The title of the chief. 
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I, a Sojourner in a strange land and as poor as if washed, how could I be 
able to prepare the gifts? They were all given to me by the parerits of my 
betrothed. They thought that as I was of the scholar class and could not 
perform the great ceremonies in my humble house, they would build a 
residence for me about a /i west of their yamen. It was on the site of the 
residence of the Fou-tung-che-ch’a*® during the time of the Three Kingdoms. 
Che-ch’a is the Miao term for the chief’s son-in-law. They call their daugh- 
ters Vi-na.2° These terms have Chinese equivalents.”! 

Since the Lung were princes, their son-in-law Fou-tung was made an 
official.” He followed Chu-k’o Liang to Ssuch’uan, and was appointed the 
official of Shih-chung. Later his family also moved there, and the residence 
was vacated. They now used the same site for my residence. Around the 
place were several thousand cottages covered with straw and clay tiles, 
all occupied by their kinsmen and servants. They practiced agriculture with 
sword-ploughing and fire-sowing.* Their customs were primitive, resem- 
bling the customs of the three dynasties. Often they executed people, and 
were very strict about incest and adultery. Any such offence incurred capi- 
tal punishment, and even their own sons were not exempted. If men of the 
subordinate tribes were mischievous, bewitched people, or plundered the 
Chinese, they were often caught unprepared by the chiefs and punished 
immediately, their wives and children becoming slaves. If they were not 
dealt with in this way, or if the matter were referred to higher [Chinese] 
officials before action was taken, it often meant months before anything 
was done. The criminals would become aware of what was going on, and 


19 (17). This phrase is evidently a transliteration, and might give a clue to the dialect. 
The author has not been able to identify it. 

20 (1 8). 

#1 The Chinese terms are (19) and (20). They were used only for members of the hereditary 
nobility. The first term indicates a husband of a noblewoman, somewhat resembling the Eng- 
lish “‘prince-consort.”’ The second indicates a woman of the nobility. These terms are not given 
im Chen and Shryock, Chinese Relationship Terms, AA 34: 623-69, 1932. 

* Chu-k’o Liang, here referred to by his title, the Marquis Wu, is the spiritual patron of 
the provinces of Yunnan and Kueichou. He is an historical character, 181-234 a.p., and an 
account of his expedition to the southwest is given in the History of the Three Kingdoms. A 
wealth of legends has gathered about him. Unfortunately very few facts about the expedition 
are known, and the legend that a given chief was appointed by Chu-k’o must be regarded 
as doubtful. 

*8 (21). An ancient method of agriculture which is unknown to the modern Chinese or 
the modern Shan peoples of Indo-China. It probably consisted of burning the dead vegetation, 
and turning over the soil with an implement resembling a sword. In central China today the 
grass on the hillsides is burnt during the autumn, and rain carries the ashes into the cultivated 
valleys. The modern Shan are said to use a plough pulled by a water-buffalo. 
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would rebel with their whole tribe. These people cannot be controlled by 
such light punishment as a beating, and are frightened only by decapita- 
tion. There is no other means of keeping order among such people. 

The mansion erected [for me] included thirty parallel buildings, and 
each of the ten central buildings contained five chambers. There was a 
front gate and a ceremonial gate; a grand hall, a second hall, and a third 
hall. All were of one story. Behind the other buildings were five pavilions 
named the study, dressing, interior, embroidery, and protecting pavilions. 
There were wings to each of the buildings [enclosing the courts between 
them], which contained a number of suites of two rooms each. Behind the 
third hall, there were five buildings on each side [of the court], all of one 
story. Each pavilion contained three suites of two rooms each. In these 
side buildings [behind the third hall] dwelt the eight concubines [each of 
whom had a separate residence], four on each side. Each concubine had 
four young maidservants and a duenna. The last of these buildings on the 
left was the inner toilet, and that on the right was the inner kitchen. In 
front of the third hall [flanking the court] were also five buildings cn each 
side. Each of these buildings had three suites of two rooms each, and all 
were of one story. Two buildings on the left were used for the outer kitchen, 
two housed male servants, and the last contained the stables. On the right 
side, two buildings were used for study and guest rooms, and two for the 
remaining male servants. One building was used for the family gods, what 
are called the Ou-ao of the southwest of the house.* Outside the third hall 
was the house gate. It was always locked, and the key was kept in the 
chief’s yamen. If the gate were to be opened, a courier was sent to the 
yamen for it. At the side was a hole, about a foot and a half wide. A pulley 
was used for the conveyance of food and drink. On both sides of the gate 
were lanes separating the outer and inner houses. In the lanes were bronze 
vessels big enough to hold ten hundredweight [of grain]. Water was con- 
ducted to them from the mountain streams by bamboo pipes, and from 
there distributed to the different buildings. At the rear of the protecting- 
pavilion there was an open space of five or six mou. Half of it was planted 
with bamboo and excavated for a pond in which the washing was done, and 
half of it was left open for drying clothes. It was encircled by stone walls 
several tens of feet high. About ten feet beyond the wall were cliffs. 

The lumber used in these buildings came from the south seas. Most of it 


* Compare with the saying quoted in the Analects, ITI, 13, 1: “It is better to pay court to 
the furnace than to the southwest corner.” The meaning is that the spirit of the furnace is the 
more important divinity. 
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was pear,” sandal-wood” and silk-worm oak.’ The floors were covered with 
brick tiles, so it was not wet in the summer nor cold in the winter. When 
the residence was completed, a great deal of money had been spent. 

The region occupied by these aboriginals produced much metal and 
precious stones during the Ming period, and the chiefs became very rich. 
During the time of peace, heaven was not niggardly in giving good omens, 
and the earth was not niggardly in giving out its treasures. During these 
last years, the people have become greatly impoverished.”* I lived there 
during the time of their decline, sharing what was left from the days of 
prosperity. Even this was so good that one can easily imagine their riches 
when they were flourishing. 

About thirty /i from my residence and over a steep mountain, there was 
a water-way to the south seas, Anam, and the southwestern countries. 
Therefore the utensils they used were mostly of red sandal-wood,”* rose- 
wood,* fen-chieh,** Gharu-wood,” and benzoin.* 

The women wore short upper garments reaching only to the waist, and 
long skirts. These skirts were of a hundred or two hundred folds. Rich 
women wore five of these skirts, while even the poor wore three. Men dress 
about the same. The underclothes and trousers were made of coarse hempen 
cloth, both for summer and winter. Unmarried girls do not take off their 
underwear at night, and never bathe before marriage. After marriage they 
bathe every day, and after the bath they are anointed with liquid storax.™ 
Poor girls anoint their bodies with sheep’s lard. This is why their skin is 
so tender, like congealed ointment. 

The [girls’] underwear, stockings, and trousers were fastened together 
by hundreds of buttons. The buttons were round and flat, and those worn 
by the poor were made of lead and tin. This underwear was taken off only 
on the wedding night, and soon afterward was put on again. It was dis- 
carded only when the first child was born. The girls of the Shan,® the Ku- 


% (22). Pyrus sinensis (Giles, Chinese-English Dictionary, No. 6888). 

% (23). Dalbergia hupeana (ibid., No. 10,706). Usually followed by (24). 

27 (25). Cudrania triloba (ibid., No. 562). A thorny tree about fifteen feet in height. 

*8 During the early stages of the Manchu conquest, but before the rebellion of Wu San- 
kuei. 

29 (26). A red-brown variety of sandal-wood (Giles, No. 10,706). 

% (27). Ibid., No. 6888. 

%t (28). The author has not been able to identify this wood. 

# (29). Hirth and Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua, p. 204. T’ang mistakenly translates these terms 
separately. 

(30). Ibid., p. 201. (31). Ibid., p. 200. 

% (32). 
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yang Miao,* the Huang-mao K’ao-lao,®’ the White and Black Lolo,** who 
paired with boys at the moon-dancing, never wear trousers. 

At the moon-dances,** on the night of the full moon, a sign was set up 
in an open place, to gather together a crowd of the marriageable boys and 
girls. The boys led, blowing reed pipes, and the girls followed, playing 
metal bells. They danced to and fro, and sang to each other. If a girl and 
a boy liked each other, they ran together into the bush. The next day the 
man accompanied the girl to her mother’s home, and then sent a match- 
maker to ask the price for marrying her daughter. When the marriage was 
performed, the boy always came to the girl, and the girl went to her hus- 
band’s home only after the first child was born. 

According to the Chou custom, during the last month of spring the mar- 
riageable boys and girls were gathered together, and it was not forbidden 
for them to run away in couples. But those who were not of marriageable 
age were forbidden to run awsy with each other. Now these five tribes of 
the Miao pair off whether t. «y are of marriageable age or not. This is a 
degenerated practice. 

The daughters of the chiefs sometimes bind their feet, but the girls of 
ordinary families seldom do it, because it is more convenient to work with 
natural feet. The way they make their feet small is very simple. On the 
mountains there is a kind of grass called wei-ling-hsien.*° They dig up the 
roots and boil them, using the water to wash their feet. In a few days their 
feet become smaller. 

There are many tribes of the Miao, and their customs differ from each 
other. So with their marriage ceremonies. The Sung, Tsai, Lo, Lung, and 
Feng clans have the most elaborate weddings, and are the best. [At the 
wedding] they do not use music. Music is not used until three months later, 
when the bride is presented in the hall of the ancestors. At this time they 
gather together all the relatives. The bridegroom presents to the elder rela- 
tives spotted bamboo chopsticks and pheasant feather fans as gifts. The 
elder relatives give to the bridegroom cinnabar,” shih-ch‘ing,® cattle, 


% (33), 

37 (34). 

38 (35); (36). T’ang endeavors to identify these tribes (T’oung Pao 6: 593-94, notes). 

8° T’ang has an excellent note on the moon dances (ibid., 596-97). Compare also the ac- 
counts of mating dances among the ancient Chinese given by Granet, Fétes et Chansons An- 
ciennes de la Chine, Part II, and Appendix ITI. 

40 (37). 

“1 (38). 

“ (39). Apparently a green stone. Giles (No. 9964) translates the expression as “dark 
green.” When the order of the words is reversed, the phrase means “granite.” 
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horses, and dogs or pigs in return. The bride offers the elders dates, chest- 
nuts, and [branches from] filbert and pine trees, as guest gifts. The elders 
give her in return handkerchiefs, native brocade, gold, precious stones, 
hair-pins, and earrings. This is the ancient custom of these four clans. 

When I married, the ceremony was a mixture of Chinese and Miao 
rituals. Among the musical instruments used were the bronze drums of the 
Miao. During the ceremony of,meeting the bride, there were used a hundred 
pairs of red gauze lanterns, a hundred bamboo torches, and thousands of 
firecrackers. The sedan chair had blue coverings. I had my father’s in- 
signia carried before me. I used a goat, cow, pig and dog, all painted with 
colors, two jars of wine, and a hundred strings of cash as largess to the 
door-keepers. Everything needed in these ceremonies was a forced contribu- 
tion from the subordinate Miao tribes. 

On reaching the yamen, the music played seven times, and the can- 
non fired seven salutes. The gate was opened, and my father-in-law, in full 
ceremonial attire, stood on the eastern steps. He saluted the bridegroom 
and the masters of ceremonies,“ and ushered them in. All the masters of 
ceremonies were well-known members of the literati, and were well trained 
in the ceremonies. 

The groom and the masters entered by the right side and saluted twice 
at the lower end of the hall. The masters led the groom up the hall and 
spread the seats [mats] facing south. They requested the father-in-law to 
be seated, but he refused ceremoniously. The groom prostrated himself 
eight times, and the father-in-law, four times in return. Then the groom 
came down from the hall, offered the ceremonial wild goose and presents, 
setting them forth. After saluting twice, the groom and the masters sat 
down facing east, while the father-in-law, facing north, served cassia-bud 
soup“ three times, bowing six times. The masters led the groom to the 
second hall, the cannon were fired three times, and the musicians played. 
A curtain was let down. The masters sang the eulogies three times, and 
requested the mother-in-law to enter. After a time she came out, accom- 
panied by her maids, and sat behind the curtain. The groom prostrated 
himself eight times in front of the curtain, and she prostrated herself four 
times behind it in return. She ordered the groom to sit outside the curtain, 
and served him plum flower soup three times. 

Then an old woman dressed in deep red came out from behind the cur- 
tain, tied a piece of soft red gauze about ten feet long to the waist of the 

43 (40). 


“ (41). T’ang identifies kuei-tzu with (42), lungan fruit (T’oung Pao 6: 601, note 2: Giles, 
No. 6435). 
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groom, and led him behind the curtain. The masters were not allowed to 
go in. The mother-in-law led the groom to the third hall, where he saluted 
all the concubines [of the father-in-law] twice. They all replied in the same 
way. The groom sat facing south, the mother-in-law sat facing west, and 
the concubines sat a step behind her. They served rose soup three times. 
Then they served date-chestnut-lotus-seed soup three times. After every 
serving all bowed twice. After this the groom rose, prostrated himself twice, 
and thanked the mother-in-law. When leaving, she gave a pair of gold and 
a pair of jade cups, twenty pairs of gold enameled ivory chopsticks, to each 
one a pair of gold and silver paper-weights,® fang ch‘uan,” two bars of gold 
and two ingots of silver. She ordered the old woman to conduct me back 
to the grand hall. Then we sat down to feast, and watched a theatrical 
performance. After three cups of wine, we left the feast and changed our 
clothes. When we returned to the feast, the heavy dishes were served. After 
three servings of wine, we left the table again and resumed our official 
dress. 

Then the masters led the groom down the hall, prostrated twice, and 
thanked the father-in-law. The father-in-law gave twelve bundles each of 
satin, sha pu [a light Chinese cloth], damask, and gauze, twelve ingots of 
gold, two jade bowls, and two antique censers as presents. The groom 
prostrated himself twice, and thanked him. The masters led the groom 
from the second hall to the third hall, and then through the study rooms 
to the ladies’ dressing room. On passing through each door, the masters 
were obliged to chant the proper ceremonial phrases and prostrate them- 
selves twice. They called it “worshipping the door.’”? The Miao women pur- 
posively led us through as many doors as possible in order to ridicule the 
groom. Then the masters retired. The father-in-law led the groom to the 
mother-in-law, and the groom bowed and prostrated twice. He did the 
same to all his father-in-law’s concubines. Then they led the groom to the 
middle hall, where he stood facing the north while Miao music was played 
by young girls. These girl musicians were dressed in deep red, and played 
on the Ch‘u-kuo bronze drums. They danced to and fro and sang the Miao 
songs, which are very sweet. 

After a while an old woman dressed in deep red tied a red thread to the 
left arm of the groom, and took the thread to the inner room, where she 
tied [the other end] to the right arm of the bride Then she led the bride 

out, her head covered by a veil, and stood her beside the groom. The bride 


(43). 
# (44). Square frames used in teaching Chinese children to write. 
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and groom prostrated themselves eight times before the tablets of the an- 
cestors, to each other, and to the bride’s parents. After this they sat down, 
the bride’s parents facing north, and all the father-in-law’s concubines at- 
tending. The bride and groom sat together facing the east. Then the old 
woman removed the veil from the bride’s head and exposed her face to the 
groom. The attending concubines whispered to each other in the Miao lan- 
guage and praised the bride, as if saying that their daughter was quite 
worthy of the groom. They were all served by attending maids. After this, 
the father-in-law led the bride and groom out of the ladies’ dressing room, 
through the study, to the second hall. The old woman untied the thread 
from the groom’s arm and led the bride back. This old woman was the 
female master of ceremonies. 

Then the masters of ceremonies were called in, and put on a costume 
of Miao brocade. They danced, beat the Miao drums, sang the native songs, 
and finally requested the bride to enter her carriage. When it came in, the 
whole family wept. The concubines brought the bride to the carriage, and 
all wept when she entered it. The bronze drums were beaten and the reed 
pipes blown when the bride left. The cannon were fired outside. The central 
gate was opened. The father-in-law accompanied the groom to the outer 
hall and bowed three times. Then the groom rode home, to the accompani- 
ment of music. 

After a while the bride’s carriage arrived [at the groom’s home]. The 
female relatives [of the groom] set up an altar outside the first gate, and 
burned paper money while sending the family gods away. After this they 
led the bride’s carriage into the study. The masters sang the eulogies three 
times, and requested the bride to come out. The female master of ceremo- 
nies held the key, opened the door of the carriage, and taking the red thread 
tied to the right arm of the bride, gave it to the groom. Then he led the 
bride out of the carriage, while the maidservants helped the bridesmaids 
out of their carriages. They all crowded round the bride and led her to the 
nuptial chamber. The masters stood in the middle hall and sang the cere- 
monial sentences. The groom and bride prostrated themselves to each other, 
and the bridesmaids followed the bride in all the ceremonies. We did not 
sit on the bed, but we sat on the ground and drank the nuptial cup. The 
bridesmaids sat in one row like geese. The groom and bride drank once, 
and then passed [the cup] to the bridesmaids. After this the masters beat 
the bronze drums and sang the wedding songs. They threw red beans at 
the couple as a blessing to bring many sons. 

After the music had stopped, the masters asked the groom to take the 
bridesmaids to their respective rooms. Then the groom and the bridesmaids 
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came out of the bride’s room. The old woman closed the door and helped 
change the bride’s dress. She brought perfumed water, and the bride bathed 
three times. The masters led the groom first to the right and placed the 
first bridesmaid there, while music was played. The Miao custom regards 
the right side as the side of honor, so we started from the right. Maid serv- 
ants attended the bridesmaids during their interview with the groom. The 
groom sat to receive two prostrations, and he knelt twice in return. The 
duenna gave wine to the bridesmaid, and she offered it to the groom. He 
drank half and she drank half, kneeling to finish it. Then she rose and bowed 
four times, and the maidservants led her behind a curtain. 

The master then led the groom to place the second bridesmaid in the 
same way as the first. When the four on the west were finished, the four 
on the east were placed in the same way. Then the masters led the groom 
back to the bride’s room to change his clothes. The masters retired. The 
bride came out to welcome him, bowing to him four times, and he replied 
in the same way. Then they went behind the embroidered curtain hand in 
hand. After the bridesmaids had bathed and changed their clothes, they 
all came behind the curtain and bowed four times to the bride and groom. 
When the bride and groom had replied to their salutations, they retired to 
their own rooms. 

At cock-crow all the bridesmaids rose and dressed. They came to the 
bride’s bedroom to offer tea, and to congratulate her. While the bride was 
dressing, they accompanied the groom to the door of his mother’s room, 
where they offered tea. The groom’s mother received the tea [through a 
servant], but refused to see them. She ordered a maid to bid them go back. 
Then the groom, bride, and the bridesmaids knelt twice before the door and 
retired. 

After this, the groom attired in full official dress, rode to his father-in- 
law’s yamen to thank him. First he thanked the father-in-law in the great 
hall, and then the mother-in-law in the second hall. She detained him and 
feasted him. At the feast were the bride’s sisters, cousins, aunts, and other 
female relatives. There were hundreds of them. After the feast he returned 
home. At sunset, the bride and groom, followed by the bridesmaids, offered 
wine and fruits to the groom’s mother, but she declined to accept them. 
They knelt as before, and then returned. This was repeated on five succes- 
sive days. On the sixth day, a banquet was held in the rear hall, with music. 
The bride and groom worshipped heaven and earth, the family gods, and 
the kitchen gods. Then they paid their respects to the groom’s mother, 
female relatives, and his younger sisters. The bridesmaids followed the 
bride during these ceremonies. 
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The table facing the south was occupied by the bride, eight tables facing 
east by the bridesmaids, four tables facing west by the female relatives, and 
the table facing the northwest was occupied by the groom’s mother and 
younger sisters, the hostesses. The groom’s mother presented the wine cups 
and chopsticks to the bride, which she refused as if she did not dare to ac- 
cept them. The groom’s younger sisters acted for their mother during the 
ceremony. The bride kneeled to offer wine and chopsticks to the groom’s 
mother, the relatives, and the sisters. After drinking three cups of wine, 
there was an intermission, and all retired te change their gowns. Then they 
returned to the table, and after three cups of wine, the bride and the brides- 
maids went to the hall and thanked [everyone]. They followed the groom’s 
mother to her chamber, where they arranged her bed, curtains, clothes, 
ornaments, and prepared washing utensils. They attended her until she 
went to bed, and then they retired. At cock-crow the next morning the 
bride rose and dressed, and with the bridesmaids waited outside the cham- 
ber of the groom’s mother. They were obliged to wait silently until she 
waked. As soon as she awakened, the bride called to the maids within to 
open the door, and she entered to assist her mother-in-law in dressing. She 
retired only after breakfast had been served. The bride and bridesmaids 
also attended her at luncheon. Every day the bride sent a bridesmaid to 
serve her [husband’s mother], and to do all the cleaning and other house- 
hold work. The bridesmaid could retire only when the groom’s mother went 
to bed. She was served like this every day. If the bridesmaid on duty was 
sick, she must ask for leave, and another was ordered to take her place. 

After three months, the tablets of three generations were set up. The 
bride and groom, followed by the bridesmaids, worshipped there as if it 
were a personal interview. A great feast was arranged. The male relatives 
and guests feasted in the great hall, while the female relatives and guests 
feasted in the second hall. The bride and groom offered ceremonial gifts 
to all the elders, and the elders gave presents in return. This ceremony 
marked the final acceptance of the bride as wife. 

When I was young, I was rather timid. I had often heard my maternal 
uncle, Ch’ien Po-k’o, say that while the Miao customs were very loose in 
matters relating to sex, the Tsai, Sung, Lung, Lo, and Feng clans were very 
strict about these things. Even their own sons were summarily dealt with 
if they were found guilty of having had sexual relations with relatives, or 
with their servants’ wives and daughters, and were never pardoned. I was 
very much frightened. From that time, I dared not even look straight at 
pretty Miao girls whom I met. 


‘ 
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When I took my first degree in the competitive examinations, I went to 
see the grand-examiner Yen. He asked, ‘‘How old are you?” 

“T am sixteen,” I replied. 

The assistant grand-examiner Shen asked me, “Are you married or 
engaged?” I blushed, and could not answer a word. 

My friend Hsian Wang-hui, who passed his examinations at the same 
time as I, replied for me and said, “I think, not yet.” 

Mr Shen said, “Why still so bashful? If you are not engaged, I will be 
your matchmaker, provided you are successful in your examinations at the 
capital.”’ I was so embarrassed that I could not answer a word. 

During my wedding ceremonies, I simply followed the masters of cere- 
monies. When they said “Bow,” I bowed, and when they said “Kneel,” 
I kneeled. When I came to the ceremony of placing the bridesmaids in their 
rooms, I thought that they were merely girls accompanying the bride, and 
that as I was the host, the masters led me to give them rooms to stay in. 
When they offered wine to me, I thought they were people of my father-in- 
law’s family, and that this was just a matter of courtesy to the bridegroom. 

Later, I saw them serving my mother with my wife, and I gradually 
understood that they were attending maids. At the same time I saw them 
sit with my wife, as if they were not slave girls. But whenever they saw me, 
they always rose as if attending me, and never dared to sit before me. 

My wife and I could not understand each other. My wife understood the 
Chinese language, but she could not speak it. Although she understood me, 
I could not understand her. I had no way of asking, and no means of know- 
ing, what kind of girls they were. All this was due to my seclusion in this 
mountainous region, whereby I was limited in my knowledge at that time. 
I had no intimate friends to tell me their customs and usages, and as I was 
seldom home, I could not understand their language. I had a maternal 
uncle, but he was so dignified and stern that I dared not ask him about 
such matters. My mother also was very severe in such things, so I dared not 
ask her, for it would have been very embarassing. She did not understand 
the Miao language, and there was no way for her to tell me. I had a cousin, 
the daughter of my maternal uncle. She was young, but very clever. Not 
being of my clan, she retired whenever she saw me [because the two young 
people might have married, having different surnames]. Moreover, I was 
so frightened by my uncle’s saying that even one’s own sons would be 
killed if they were found guilty of illicit intercourse, that when I saw the 
bridesmaids, I always treated them as guests, and dared not be familiar. 
At first, my mother-in-law came to my house once a month. After three 
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months, she came several times a month. Whenever she came, she stared 
at my wife’s eyes and eye-brows, and also at mine. Often she whispered 
with the matron. I could not understand what they were talking about, but 
I guessed that they thought I had not had sexual intercourse with my wife. 
From time to time, she spoke to my wife secretly. My wife blushed, and did 
not reply. They all went away stamping their feet in despair. I saw this, 
and I was much troubled by,it. My mother also was surprised. She asked 
me [what they had said], but I answered, ‘I do not know either.”’ She was 
troubled and worried, but the only thing she could do was sigh. One day 
my mother-in-law came again and spoke to my wife secretly. When my 
wife did not reply, she wept. Then my wife, compelled by the situation, 
whispered a few words to her. She became glad, and went away after patting 
my back several times. 

Formerly when my mother-in-law talked constantly with the matron 
in secret, my younger sister, who was attending my mother, heard all their 
talk. She had been among the Miao for two years and knew their language, 
so that she understood what the subject of their conversations was. When 
my mother saw my mother-in-law unhappy several times, she was much 
worried. My younger sister said, ““Do not worry. There is nothing. I know 
that.” She did not tell my mother what it was, because it would have been 
embarassing for her to say such things. But my mother became still more 
worried, and I myself more troubled about these things. 

Half a year later, my wife and I could understand each other. I could 
understand the Miao languague now, and my wife and the bridesmaids had 
all learned from my masters and could read and speak Chinese. So I asked 
my wife why her mother spoke secretly, stamped her feet and wept, and 
what it was all about. My wife told me the reasons, which were what I had 
conjectured. 

The matron was an elderly virtuous widow, a relation of the Lung family. 
She was engaged to take care of the whole household, and all must do as she 
ordered. She was versed in the P’o language.*’ Everything that occurred in 
the household was recorded and reported to my mother and father-in-law. 
She was very stern and dignified. If my wife, the bridesmaids, or the maid 
servants did not act properly, she would give a reprimand. If the offense 
were light, she would slap the offender; if serious, she would beat her with 
a stick. They trembled. with fear when they saw her. 

One evening my mother-in-law gave a feast in my residence, and ar- 
ranged a wedding in the lower rooms. Curtains and beds with rich furnish- 


‘7 (45). Identified with the Shan language (W. F. K. Miiller, T’oung Pao 3: 17; 6: 581 
note 1). 
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ings were set up there. She ordered the bridesmaid Lan-fang to be richly 
dressed and brought out to pay respect to my mother, then to my wife and 
to me, then to the matron and others, and lastly, to my mother-in-law. 
She offered three cups of wine to each person, and after that she returned 
to the lower chamber. My wife, guided by two lighted candles, conducted 
me to sleep in the lower chamber. 

I asked her, ““‘What are you doing?” 

My wife replied, “It is the custom of our family that when daughters 
have been married for half a year, and have not conceived, we must allow 
a concubine to attend you in hope of having a son. I have been you. wife 
without result for six months. Sister Lan is the oldest, and she ought to at- 
tend you first. This is the reason my mother gave her a wedding feast. Ac- 
cording to our custom, when a man marries, everyone expects a son to be 
born to him within a year; otherwise his children will be few. My mother 
was worried because I did not conceive.” 

Now I understood what they were doing, and I slept in the lower cham- 
ber. At cock-crow, the matron commanded the concubine to return to her 
own room. My wife also rose at this time and dressed. After a while all the 
concubines assembled, and she led them to my mother’s room to pay their 
respects. They attended her while she dressed and breakfasted, and then 
retired. She urged me to go to my mother-in-law to thank and salute her. 
From that time, Lan attended my bed every third night, and returned to 
her own room at cock-crow. This is the custom mentioned in the Odes,** 
“Under the stars we come and return.” 

For another two months, Lan did not conceive. My mother-in-law sent 
a wedding feast as before, and sent Chen-ku to attend my bed. After a 
month my wife conceived, and Lan and Chen also conceived. The matron 
did not allow them to attend my bed any longer, for the Miao have a strict 
prohibition concerning this. The Miao babies are very susceptible to small- 
pox, which is severe with the adults also. The only way to secure immunity 
from smallpox is for a pregnant woman to avoid her husband. Then the 
child born will never catch the disease. So in a wealthy family there is a 
matron who takes care of such matters. In the poorer families, the husband’s 
mother guards this matter strictly. 

When a woman conceived [they thought], it could easily be recognized. 
If she conceived one night, the following morning there would be a thread 
of red vaguely visible among her eyebrows. The ladies of the higher families 
must salute the matron every morning, and the matron when she sees the 


‘8 (46). Book of Odes, Kuo fang, Book II, Ode 10. 
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sign will say to her, “You have conceived; do not stay longer with your 
husband.”’ She immediately removes her bed to another room, and locks her 
door on the inside every night. The matron protects her day and night 
until the seventh month, when the pregnant womb is matured. Then the 
most stringent measures are relaxed. Such measures do not concern one 
man or one family only. 

My mother-in-law was glad when she heard that the three women had 
conceived. Then she sent wedding feasts successively to the other concubines, 
Cheng-chung, Wan-hsiang, Hui-hsueh, An-chieh, Jui-chou, and Ch’ung- 
t’ien. They all attended my bed in turn. Of these eight concubines, half 
belonged to the clan of my wife, and half were selected from well-to-do 
families. According to their ages, my wife came exactly in the middle. The 
eldest was four years older than my wife, and the youngest four years 
younger, there being a difference of one year between their successive ages. 
This was also according to the Chou practice. They all wore similar costumes. 
My wife had one more gold necklace than the others, and bracelets of en- 
graved gold. The bracelets of the others were of plain gold. 

Wan-hsiang was the daughter of a freeman. She was a year older than 
my wife, and was born in the same month, day, and hour. Their voices and 
appearance were exactly alike, except that Wan-hsiang’s hair was a little 
shorter. Although my wife and I could understand each other half a year 
after our marriage, often I could not distinguish between the two women. 
Frequently when I saw Wan-hsiang come in, I treated her as my wife. She 
always demurred, saying, ‘I am not the mistress; I hope you will respect 
yourself.”’ This happened on several occasions. Of course the other persons 
in the room laughed at us. Even my mother often mistook her for my wife 
because the two were so alike. 

Once my wife played a joke on me. She put her necklace on Wan-hsiang, 
and told her to go into our bed-room. At that time I was sitting on the bed, 
and I thought it was my wife, so I tried to make her sit down beside me, 
but she avoided me and ran out. I was quite surprised that she acted so 
differently from her usual manner. After a while my wife came in without 
her necklace. I thought she was Wan-hsiang and asked, “Where is the 
mistress?” 

My wife replied, ‘Who is the mistress?” and then sat beside me on the 
bed. 

I was surprised at the rudeness of Wan-hsiang, because concubines 
should never dare to sit beside their master. After a while, Wan-hsiang 
came in, took off her necklace and put it around my wife’s neck. She looked 
at me and said, “I give back your mistress.” The whole room laughed. As 
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one old proverb says, “The different types of the heart are like different 
faces;’’ which means that no two faces are exactly alike. But there are 
faces which closely resemble each other, like those of Confucius and Yang 
Ho. 

The Miao girls seem much alike. I often saw pairs and pairs, when there 
seemed no difference between them. Not only do sisters and near relatives 
resemble each other, but even sisters-in-law and those more than a hundred 
li apart are alike. I think it is due to environment, btcause in the territory 
occupied by the Miao, the mountains and cliffs often resemble each other. 
So the human countenances of those born in these similar environments 
are alike. 

My wife often said to me, “I shall die when I have reached the age of 
seventeen. The one who succeeds me as your wife should be Wan-hsiang. I 
hope you will treat her well. Being good to her will be the same as being good 
to me.” 

I was quite puzzled, and asked her why. 

She replied, “I have often dreamed of visiting a magnificent palace, 
where a Taoist nun led me to the female immortal Yii-cheng.*® The goddess 
was clad in richly embroidered garments, and sat facing the south. I wor- 
shipped in the hall. A female official beside her pointed to me with her 
tablet and said, ‘This girl is clever, and also has immortal affinity.*° We 
can keep her to wait upon the goddess.’ But the goddess answered, ‘She is 
too young. Let her reach the age of seventeen, and learn to read Chinese 
books.’ She took me out, and I returned to my room. I saw a girl occupying 
my bed. I hooted at her, and then I woke up in astonishment. Later my 
father selected my maids, and obtained Wan-hsiang. As soon as I saw her, 
I recognized her as the one who occupied my bed in my dream. Who dared 
to occupy my bed! So the one who succeeds me as your wife must be 
Wan-hsiang. Formerly I did not know what they meant by Chinese books. 
Now I have learned the Analects and the Book of Filial Piety from my 
mother-in-law. If these are not Chinese books, what are? Therefore I know 
that I must die at seventeen.” 

When I heard her words, I was grieved. But it was only a dream, so 
how could it be real? Later she really died at seventeen. Not half a year 
later Wan-hsiang also died. I married again, from the Ch’ien family. The 
idea that Wan-hsiang would succeed her as my wife was not correct. I 
think [the mistake] may have been due to the resemblance of my wife to 
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Wan-hsiang. In her dream, my wife’s soul came in from the outside, and 
saw someone occupying her bed. It was really her own body, not Wan- 
hsiang. She did not recognize her own corporal body, and hooted at it. And 
it happened that Wan-hsiang resembled her in appearance, so she thought 
that Wan-hsiang would succeed her. But Wan-hsiang never fulfilled the 
prophecy. 

The matron made regulations concerning the concubines. They were 
not allowed to lie down in unusual positions. When they lay down, they 
were covered with quilts and embroidered spreads. The four corners of 
each spread were weighted by bronze animals two or three catties in weight, 
as if to prevent the person from turning. After going to bed, they were not 
allowed to rise again to relieve themselves. Outside the curtain, a light 
burned all night. Every night a young maid servant was ordered to attend 
them. The matron went secretly to make sure. If she heard any snoring, 
she went in, caught the snorer by the hair, and beat her. Even the servants 
were not allowed to snore. 

Every night after the second drum had been struck, they went to bed. 
At cock-crow, the matron beat the bronze board seven times, and the maid 
servants in the various rcoms also beat bronze boards in reply. They called 
the concubines to rise and dress. After dressing, they assembled in the 
wife’s chamber and helped her to dress. When this was finished, they went 
together to salute their mother-in-law. 

Those who were pregnant, if they did not stand upright or sit straight, 
or if they lay down in an extended or improper position, or if they drank 
too much wine, or ate too much, were warned by the matron. 

The concubines often sat together with the wife, or talked and played 
games with her, but they never dared to sit in the presence of the husband. 
In his presence they attended standing the whole day, and dared not feel 
tired. All this was due to the strict rule of the matron. In the whole house, 
there was never any shouting or wrangling. The maid servants stood rigidly 
to the right and left and held their breath, like soldiers. If the husband 
wished to sit with the concubines, it must be on their beds. If they sat to- 
gether in chairs, the matron would punish the concubine. If the concubine 
angered the husband, the matron would compel the concubine to take 
down her lower clothes and would beat her. They were never pardoned for 
offending the husband. 

When they served the husband’s mother in such ways as cleaning toilet 
utensils, washing clothes, making dresses and shoes, arranging the bedding, 
and attending at meals, those who had sons did it consecutively for three 
days, those who had daughters for two days, and those without children 
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only one day. They did it by turn, and no one dared to confuse the order. 
All this was supervised by the matron, and even my wife dared not ask a 
maid to act in her place. If they were pregnant or sick, they were obliged 
to ask for an excuse so that some other might take their place. After child- 
birth and recovery from sickness, they must enter upon their duties again. 
It was really the practice of the three dynasties, long disused in China, but 
unexpectedly preserved on the frontiers. An old proverb says, ‘‘When cere- 
mony has been lost, seek it among the uncultivated.’*' Now we cannot find 
it among the uncultivated, but among the Miao. It is really deplorable! 

All that my mother needed was cared for by my wife, and each concu- 
bine had her special duty. If one thing was not ready, or one thing not done 
well, it was the shame of the one who was in charge. Alas, the Miao bar- 
barians have /i,** while the Chinese have lost it. 

The prosperity of the Lung family began under the Han dynasty and 
has lasted until the present. The means by which it was kept were not 
strong armor nor sharp weapons. They depended upon virtue. Since their 
daughters can perform a wife’s duty like this, the excellence of their family 
education may be inferred. If a daughter performs a wife’s duty, and a son, 
a man’s duty, then virtue is attained. Why worry lest your prosperity 
may not last? At present, Chinese scholars indulge in vain hopes that their 
prosperity may endure, but do not seek for it in filial piety and fraternity. 
They worship the heretic Buddha, and regard the chanting of Sutras, the 
giving of alms to monks, and the setting up of images, as good conduct. 
Alas! 
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SOUTHERN PAIUTE BANDS! By ISABEL T. KELLY 


HE people conventionally reckoned as Southern Paiute belong, to- 

gether with the Ute, Chemehuevi, and Kawaiisu, to the Ute-Cheme- 
huevi branch of Plateau Shoshonean.? Within this division, the linguistic 
relationship is quite close,* so close in fact that the northern and eastern 
Paiute do not distinguish sharply between themselves and the Ute except 
on cultural grounds. Thus, “The Ute wear their hair in two braids;’’ or 
“The Ute know everything. They know the Bear dance and the Sun dance. 
They know how to make buckskin dresses and gioves and how to make bead- 
work.” The emphasis, it may be noted, is on Plains traits. 

A Paiute-Ute confusion is furthered by the fact that ‘‘Paiute’’ has little 
if any meaning to the people so designated. Although Sapir (p. 610) was told 
that payu’-tsi- meant ‘‘those who return by the same way they have gone,” 
he regards this as a folk-etymology; and my informants thought that 
Paiute must be a “Mormon” word. In any case, the Paiute accept the 
nomenclature that has been imposed upon them but are uncertain of its 
application. They call themselves ninwin, niwi, or variants thereof, mean- 
ing person (people). This is a term of elastic connotation which seems some- 
times to be applied to fellow members of a local band, sometimes to any 
group of related speech, sometimes to Indian generically. 

As the Paiute to the north and east merge with the Ute, so those to the 
west fuse with the Chemehuevi, only to an even more marked degree. In 
fact, the Southern Paiute and Chemehuevi merge so inextricably in lan- 
guage and culture that any separation of the two would be highly artificial. 
It seems very likely that from the Ute on the northeast to the Chemehuevi 
on the southwest, there is an unbroken series of closely related dialectic 


1 The material for this paper was gathered during a two-year period (July, 1932 to June. 
1934) as a National Research Fellow in the Biological Sciences. Of these two years approxi- 
mately eleven months were spent in the field. During the first year field funds were provided 
half by the University of California and half by the Laboratory of Anthropology and the 
American Museum of Natural History, and during the second year, two-thirds by the Univer- 
sity of California and one-third by the Laboratory of Anthropology. The objective was an 
ethnogeographic study of the Southern Paiute, but the accumulated data were so rich in gen- 
eral ethnography as well that several years will be required to prepare them for publication. In 
the meantime the accompanying map and brief text on boundary material alone are presented 
so that at least the location of the Southern Paiute may be recorded without delay. 

2 A. L. Kroeber, Shoshonean Dialects of California, UC-PAAE 4: 105, 1907. 

’ According to Sapir, “It is doubtful if even the geographically extreme Ute-Chemehuevi 
dialects, say Uncompahgre Ute and Chemehuevi, are not mutually intelligible with consider- 
able ease” (E. Sapir, The Southern Paiute Language, Proc. Am. Acad. Arts and Sci. 65: 5, 
1930: cited as Sapir). 
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units whose ethnic intergradation has been obscured at the one extreme by 
a Plains veneer and at the other by a-‘Mohave. The geographically middle 
groups, whose culture is relatively less embellished are those ordinarily de- 
signated as Southern Paiute. The intergradation of this whole series of 
tribes within the Ute-Chemehuevi division cannot be confirmed or denied 
without evidence from the Ute and Kawaiisu; but field work the past year 
among the Chemehuevi has demonstrated quite conclusively that they, at 
least, are essentially one with the Paiute. In this paper the term Southern 
Paiute will be understood to include the Chemehuevi. 

The accompanying map indicates as nearly as I could determine the 
territorial extent of the combined Southern Paiute and Chemehuevi about 
the middle of the last century.‘ The area lies north and west of the Colorado, 
in the form of a huge arc which encircles the great bend of the river. From 
the mouth of the San Juan, the Paiute extended westward through south- 
ern Utah, the Arizona strip, southern Nevada, into southern California to 
within fifty miles of the mouth of the Gila. East and south of the Colorado 
there was but one Paiute group, between the lower waters of the San Juan 
and the Little Colorado 

This area, roughly 350 miles east and west, falls into two physiographic 
provinces, the Colorado Plateaus and the Basin and Range. The Plateaus 
consist of a series of elevated tablelands, those above 7000 feet receiving 
precipitation adequate for the support of a fairly dense coniferous forest. 
The middle elevations (5—7000 feet) are characterized by open stands of 
pifion and juniper, while below this belt is desert upland with sage and 
other shrubs. The break between the Plateau country and the Basin and 
Range is marked by the imposing Hurricane Fault ledge and the Grand 
Wash cliffs, to the west of which lies the lower Basin country with its alter- 
nate valleys and ranges trending, for the most part, north and south. The 
Basin ranges are low and seldom reach an elevation above the pifion- 
juniper belt; in the northern part of the area the Basin valleys are sage- 
brush desert, in the southern part, creosote bush desert. The area as a 
whole is arid, and aside from the Colorado, there are no perennial streams 


‘ The base map has been compiled from the available U.S.G.S. topographical sheets, from 
the topographical map of Arizona published by the U.S.G.S. and the Arizona Bureau of Mines, 
and from maps contained in the two following publications: H. E. Gregory and R. C. Moore, 
The Kaiparowits Region, U.S. Geol. Survey, Prof. Pap. 164, 1931; W. C. Mendenhall, Some 
Desert Watering Places in Southeastern California and Southwestern Nevada, U.S. Geol. 
Survey, Water Sup. Pap. 224, 1909. Quadrangles for which there are no topographical maps 
(between longitudes 113° and 115°, latitude 38° to 39°; and longitudes 115° and 116°, latitude 
37° to 38°) have of necessity been filled in from road maps. 
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save the Virgin system, the south fork of the Sevier, and possibly the 
Escalante river. This briefly is the Southern Paiute landscape. 

Within this area the Southern Paiute are divided into fifteen sub-groups, 
bands, or tribes if you like, whose relationship is expressed thus, ‘““They 
speak the same language but the voice sounds different.” Essentially these 
are dialectic units with political concomitants. Of the fifteen bands, six lie 
wholly within the Plateaus, the others on the fringe or definitely within 
Basin and Range. Five ‘of these groups—Kaibab, Uinkaret, Shivwits, 
Moapa, and Chemehuevi—have generally recognized names. For the 
others, names have been coined from key locations within the habitat. 
Native terminology has been avoided because in some cases it is lacking; in 
others it is overlapping or unwieldy.® 

San Juan, The easternmost of the Paiute bands may be designated as 
San Juan, from the river of that name. This group is little known except 
through the Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, although there 
is perhaps general knowledge of the existence of a ‘Paiute Strip people.” 
Their old habitat now is a part of the Western Navajo agency, under whose 
jurisdiction are the few remaining Paiute. These cling to an inaccessible 
district near Navajo mountain and eastward, along the canyons leading to 
the San Juan from the south. Prior to the Navajo incursion, which seems 
to have started in the eighteen-sixties,® these Paiute claimed the region 
between the Monument valley district, just east of Moonlight creek, and 
Black spring (falls?), above Cameron, on the Little Colorado. Black Mesa, 
which they regarded as Navajo, formed the eastern boundary, and unin- 
habited Moencopi plateau the southern. 

Kaiparowits. Across the Colorado are the Kaiparowits, named from the 


5 Today most of the Southern Paiute are grouped on four reservations: Kaibab, at Moc- 
casin, Arizona; Shivwits, near Santa Clara, Utah; Moapa, near Moapa, Nevada; and Colorado 
River, at Parker, Arizona. A few also live on a small reservation at Indian Peak, northwest of 
Lund, Utah, and a few on the Western Navajo reservation. At Cedar City, Utah and at Las 
Vegas, Nevada, there are fair-sized Paiute camps, although no formal reservations. As a result 
of this modern grouping less than half the informants now live within the bounds of their 
original tracts. 

On the whole informants are scarce. One band (Uinkaret) is entirely extinct and six others 
(Kaiparowits, Panguitch, St. George, Gunlock, Panaca, and Paranigat) are represented by 
lone informants, if one excepts the completely incapacitated and the younger people who are 
uninformed. For three bands (Cedar, Beaver, and Moapa) there is practically no one of ad- 
vanced age, although a number of middle-aged informants are obtainable, some adequate and 
some not. Each of the remaining bands (San Juan, Kaibab, Shivwits, Las Vegas, and Cheme- 
huevi) is represented by at least two good informants. 

° Katharine Bartlett, Why the Navajos Came to Arizona, Mus. Notes, Mus. of N. Ariz. 
5: 31-32, 1932. 
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great plateau which bisects their country from northwest to southeast. 
Perhaps this group should be reckoned Ute rather than Paiute, as the one 
available informant, a middle-aged woman, asserted on alternate days that 
she was a Ute. But the Kaibab Paiute, among whom she has lived for 
many years, regarded her claim as an affectation born of vanity. 

In any case, the Kaiparowits occupied the exceedingly rugged canyon 
lands between Waterpocket fold and the Paria river. To the north they 
were bounded by a fringe of the High Plateaus and to the south by the 
Colorado river. They held an arid, barren, deeply dissected district where 
subsistence for even a small non-agricultural ‘population must have been 
an acute problem. 

Panguitch. West of the Kaiparowits is a band conveniently labeled 
Panguitch, from the valley and lake of that name. Of this group there re- 
mains but one middle-aged woman, now living at Cedar City. According to 
her, Panguitch holdings included the upper Sevier drainage, from the 
Sevier-Virgin divide, north nearly to the junction of East and South forks, 
while the lateral boundaries followed the crests of the bordering plateaus. 
The Panguitch area is comparatively small, wholly within the Plateaus, 
and, in contrast to other Paiute habitats, remarkably well watered. Some 
Kaibab informants were inclined to consider the Panguitch “‘Ute”’ or “half- 
Ute,” while others regarded them as “Paiute.” 

Kaibab. South of the Panguitch and southwest of the Kaiparowits are 
the Kaibab, relatively well known, in name at least, through Powell’s re- 
ports. Their territory extended from the southern terminals of the high 
plateaus to the Grand canyon, and from Paria river and Marble gorge 
on the east to Uinkaret plateau on the west. Actually the western boundary 
reached the Colorado at a point just below the mouth of Kanab creek, 
therefore somewhat east of Uinkaret plateau.’ 

Uinkaret. To the west of the Kaibab are Powell’s Uinkaret. Today they 
are extinct, so far as I could determine, and boundaries have been assigned 
on evidence from adjacent bands. Their territory appears to have been 
pear-shaped, with its base along the Colorado, its apex just south of the 
west-flowing Virgin. The western bound is definitive: Whitmore wash and 
the prominent scarp of Hurricane cliffs. The eastern bound is less marked 
but skirted the Shinarump cliffs to project into Antelope valley, whence it 
continued south to the Colorado. 


7 Dr Edward Sapir has very kindly loaned his manuscript material on the Kaibab. The 
boundaries here given agree with his except to the northwest, where his informant terminated 
Kaibab territory just north of the Virgin river, thereby excluding Zion creek and sections of 
Colob and Markagunt plateaus. 
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Shivwits. The Shivwits adjoin the Uinkaret on the west. Their boun- 
daries followed the borders of Shivwits plateau except to the west, where 
they included the Grand wash district to the base of the Virgin mountains. 

St. George. Immediately north of the Shivwits, in the environs of St. 
George, Utah, is a group which held a small section along the Virgin river 
and the lower waters of Santa Clara creek. Of this band there is but one 
survivor, now living among the Shivwits. According to him the eastern 
boundary followed a line drawn from the mouth of Harrisburg wash to 
a point just north of old Fort Pierce spring. To the west he placed the line 
along the crest of Beaver Dam mountains; but informants of the band next 
west attributed this whole range, as well as Beaver Dam wash, at its west- 
ern base, to the St. George band. The map follows the latter evidence. The 
northern and southern limits of the St. George group were respectively the 
Vermilion cliffs and the scarp of Shivwits plateau. 

Gunlock. While the St. George group occupied the lower Santa Clara 
creek, the upper waters were held by another small group, best termed 
Gunlock, the name of practically the only settlement within its limits. 
Like the preceding group, the Gunlock are represented by a lone survivor 
resident among the Shivwits. 

The eastern boundary of the Gunlock was the crest of the imposing 
Pine Valley mountains; the western boundary was somewhat indeterminate 
but presumably was located in the highland country just west of Beaver 
Dam mountains. To the north a peculiar situation is encountered. As indi- 
cated on the map, my informant definitely placed the boundary just short 
of the Colorado-Great Basin divide, and for the area along the divide and 
immediately northward there were no claimants. This apparent evasiveness 
certainly is linked with the Mountain Meadow massacre, which took place 
in 1857 at the head of Magotsu creek, a tributary of the Santa Clara.| Even 
after seventy-five years, Indians are apprehensive of assuming any re- 
sponsibility for the region. As the map stands the controversial district is 
thrown more or less automatically into the territory of the Cedar band, but 
chances are about even that it should fall within Gunlock limits.*® 


8 My Gunlock informant was vague but thought the people to the north were “TIuta,” 
the name by which the Cedar band is known to several of its neighbors. On the other hand, 
Lowie (Notes on Shoshonean Ethnography, AMNH-AP 20: 193, 1924) was told that the 
‘ma’tij‘sats .. . used to live near Panaka, from Enterprise, Utah, northward.” Enterprise 
is within the doubtful area, but even so the identification is not precise, because while the St. 
George called the Gunlock Ma’t:’sat', the Gunlock in turn applied Mat'sats to “people to 
the northwest, way over by Panaca.” Although informants could not translate the term, 
the suggestion is that it means little more than “northerners.” 

The Wheeler report (George M. Wheeler, Preliminary Report upon a Reconnaissance 
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Cedar. The band immediately north of the Gunlock is the Cedar, cen- 
tering in Cedar valley, Utah. Of this group I could locate but two inform- 
ants: one, a middle-aged berdache originally from Paragonah valley but 
now at Cedar City; the other a very good woman informant, originally from 
Toquerville but for many years resident among the Kaibab. 

The Cedar band straddled the dividing line between the Colorado 
Plateaus and the Great Basin, but its greatest extent was in Basin country. 
Its northern and western bounds, as shown on the map, are conjectural, 
owing largely to three factors: (1) lack of informants familiar with this par- 
ticular section of the locale, (2) the presence of the great Escalante desert, 
which was unoccupied if not unclaimed, and (3) reluctance to admit 
knowledge of the Mountain Meadow country. However, in locating the 
northern boundary there are two definite guides: on the eastern extremity 
Cedar territory extended to the head of Paragonah valley, while on the 
western extremity Hamlin valley is claimed by the neighboring Panaca. 

The southern end of Cedar valley is closed by a ridge which forms a 
more or less natural bound; but curiously enough, the Cedar claimed a 
pocket like extension to the south, along the Virgin river, from above North 
creek to the mouth of Harrisburg wash, including the several tributaries of 
the Virgin-—North, La Verkin, and Ash creeks. Although dialectically one 
with the Cedar valley people, culturally this southern extension resembled 
more the St. George or perhaps even the Moapa. 

Beaver. North of the Cedar are the Beaver, a group situated, like the 
preceding, with the bulk of its territory within the Great Basin but bordered 
along the east by a narrow strip of the Plateaus. From the western front of 
Tushar mountains, Beaver countryextended westward to include the name- 
less range in which Indian Peak is situated; and from an indeterminate line 
across Escalante desert on the south, north nearly to Sevier lake.* The 
latter was Southern Ute.'° 


through Southern and Southeastern Nevada, 1869: 37, 47, Eng. Dept., U.S. Army, 1875) 
implicates the Moapa by stating that their chief “is known to have been engaged with some of 
his Indians in the Mountain Meadow massacre;”’ but this is not valid reason for assuming 
that the district is within Moapa territory. The Southern Paiute were exceedingly mobile, 
particularly after the introduction of the horse. 

®* From Tushar mountains to Sevier lake the boundary follows the statement of my 
Indian Peak (Beaver) informant in passing betwen Cove creek and Dog valley, thence north- 
west between Black Rock spring and Beaver mountains, thence south of Sevier lake. A 
Pavant (Southern Ute), formerly of Kanosh, Utah, with whom I worked for a half day, stated 
that the division was slightly south of this: from between Pine and Cove creeks to the northern 
tip of Mineral mountains, then south of Black Rock spring to the southern end of Beaver 
mountains, thence south of Sevier lake. The area in dispute is small; actually little is involved 
but the ownership of Cove creek and Black Rock spring. 
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Panaca. West of Indian Peak maps are increasingly inadequate, as a 
consequence of which boundaries are doubly difficult to assign." It seems 
reasonably certain however that the band designated as Panaca claimed the 
territory from the valley west of ‘Indian Peak range”’ to the crest of Pahroc 
range. For lack of maps the division between the Panaca and their Sho- 
shonean neighbors is difficult to trace. Practically all of Snake, Cedar, and 
Bristol ranges were within Panaca bounds, and I have run the line more or 
less arbitrarily across the divide near the northern limits of these ranges. 
Southward the Panaca owned the upland to and including the northern 
tip of Mormon range. 

Paranigat. The small band next west, the Paranigat, may be assigned 
boundaries with greater assurance, despite the continued lack of a detailed 
map. On the east they were bounded by Pahroc range, on the west by Desert 
valley. The northern boundary is best described as passing between Irish 
mountain and Golden Gate range, thence northeast to Pahroc range. The 
southern boundary crossed ‘““Delamar mountain” south of Coyote spring 
to a point just south of the dry lake in Desert valley. The Shoshone, speak- 
ing an unintelligible language, surrounded the Paranigat on the north and 
west; with them relations were cordial. 

The wisdom of calling this band Paranigat may be questioned, for al- 
though the Powell-Ingalls report” lists the ““Pa-ran-i-guts”’ of ““Pa-ran-i-gut 
Valley,” there is possibility of confusion with the Moapa, whose name for 
themselves is Pardnayi (said to mean “those who stick their feet in water:” 
Lowie, Joc. cit., and Sapir, 597, have the same etymology). How the valley 
came to be named I do not know.” But since Moapa, as a name, is well at- 


According to Simpson (J. H. Simpson, Report of Explorations across the Great Basin of 
the Territory of Utah, in 1859: 35, Eng. Dept., U.S. Army, 1876), “The Pah-vants occupy 
the Corn Creek, Paravan and Beaver Valleys, and the valley of the Sevier.’’ Doubtless this is 
correct as regards Corn creek and (upper) Sevier valley; correct as regards Beaver only if he 
refers to the valley along the lower course of Beaver river; incorrect as regards ““Paravan.” 

10 Purely as an aside, it may be noted that informants at Indian Peak placed the Shoshone- 
Southern Ute boundary between Confusion and House ranges. 

11 An added disadvantage was that the only available Panaca informant was living at 
Indian Peak, from which the Panaca country is not readily accessible. 

#2 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1873: 50, 1874. 

18 Davis (Sam P. Davis, The History of Nevada, 1: 187, Reno, Nevada, and Los Angeles, 
California, 1913) states that “The Pah-ran-a-gat Indians are a branch of the Ute family and 
derive their tribal appelation from the cultivation of the watermelon, which in their language 
is called pah-ran-a-gat (pah meaning water, and ran-a-gat melon or vine growing).” Since 
watermelon is sAntikats, Davis evidently refers to pumpkin, paranad. A derivation from the 
Moapa band name seems more likely. 
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tached to the southerly valley and band, and Paranigat likewise is well 
attached to the northerly valley, if not to its occupants, the simplest solu- 
tion is to continue to designate the southerly group as Moapa and to apply 
Paranigat to the northerly band. 

Moapa. The Moapa people owned a broad strip of desert country be- 
tween the southern limits of the Paranigat and Panaca bands and the 
Colorado river. On the east they extended to the Virgin mountains, on the 
west to Sheep range and Las Vegas valley. The map does not represent ade- 
quately the proportion of low but rugged mountain country contained in 
this district, most of which was of little use except for occasional hunting. 
Settlements and activities really centered along the Moapa and Virgin 
streams. 

Las Vegas. The band next west, about Las Vegas, Nevada, is referred to 
occasionally in the literature as Chemehuevi, but that name attaches itself 
principally to the band in California, along the west shore of the Colorado, 
for whom it is reserved in this paper. 

At the Moapa-Las Vegas boundary the Colorado river makes a sharp 
turn and no longer flows west, but south. The south-flowing course bounded 
the Vegas people on the east, from Callville wash“ to Tavaku (cottontail 
rabbit mound), a site just upstream from Cottonwood island. From this 
point to below Needles the river shore was held by the Mohave. 

From Callville wash the boundary followed the borders of Las Vegas 
valley northwest, passing between Indian springs and Pintwater range, 
and encircling the northern tip of Spring mountains to the small mining 
town of Johnnie; from here it passed between Funereal mountains and 
Black range, thence south along the western slope of the latter, bringing 
the Vegas people to the very borders of Death valley. More than likely 
Black range was held jointly by the Death Valley Panamint and the Las 
Vegas; at best it was useful only as a source of mountain sheep and certain 
edible seeds. From Black range the western boundary skirted the base of 
Avawatz mountains, crossed the barren “sand hill” district east of Soda 
lake,“ and encircled Old Dad mountains. From here it swung northeast, 


4 Moapa informants placed the line at Callville; so also did two Vegas informants, but a 
third placed it at Las Vegas wash. As there seems actually to have been a small Vegas en- 
campment at the mouth of Callville wash, the former data are undoubtedly correct. 

% Garcés, on his traverse from the Mohave to Soda lake, in 1776, says of Pozos de San 
Juan de Dios, “Here begins the Befiemé [Vanyume] nation” (Elliott Coues, On the Trail 
of a Spanish Pioneer, the Diary and Itinerary of Francisco Garcés, 1775—1776, 1: 238, 1900). 
Coues identifies this place, elthough not with certainty, as Marl springs. Marl springs appear 
to be the Aipava (boy spring) of my informant, an identification which is substantiated by 
Kroeber’s statement (op. cit., 108) that Aipava is “‘on the old wagon road from Mohave valley 
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and passing Clipper mountain on the south, ran between two unnamed 
mountains to join the Mohave boundary at Dead mountains, some distance 
inland and southwest of Fort Mohave. 

Chemehuevi. The Chemehuevi proper adjoin the Las Vegas to the south. 
On the northeast they were bounded by the Mohave and on the east by the 
Colorado river. Chemehuevi territory extended along the west shore south 
to the Palo Verde mountains,"*,from which point the line separating them 
from other California peoples ran north, passing Ironwood mountains on 
the east side and, crossing the Maria mountains, swung northwest along 
the Iron mountains, thence between Old Woman mountain and Cadiz dry 
lake. 

By their own statement and by that of the Vegas band, the Chemehuevi 
are a recent offshoot of the Las Vegas. Shortly before the middle of the last 
century they pushed southward, establishing themselves first in Chemehuevi 
valley and later spreading downstream, to occupy the area left vacant by 
the Yuman Halchidhoma. More detailed material on this expansion will 
be contained in a later paper. 

This completes a very brief listing of the fifteen groups which to the 
best of my knowledge comprise the Southern Paiute-Chemehuevi. The 
boundaries are, I think, substantially correct, although some are vague and 
subsequent checking would alter them at least in detail. The situation either 
side of the Nevada-Utah line is perhaps the most uncertain. In the majority 
of cases boundary evidence from adjacent bands is well in agreement; 
and the precision with which informants are able to delimit their territory 
certainly does much to dispel the long-standing impression of weak localiza- 
tion which attaches to Great Basin tribes. 

In conclusion, it remains to be seen how the fifteen groups of Southern 
Paiute here specified agree with the Powell-Ingalls report, on which the 
account in the Handbook of American Indians is based."’ It lists thirty-one 


to the Mohave river.” Both Kroeber’s informant and mine placed the boundary just west of 
Aipava, between it and Soda lake (i.e., Mohave sink). 

46 Which one informant called “Chuckwalla mountains,” not to be confused with the 
range of that name to the west. 

17 Powell-Ingalls, op. cit., 50-51; Handbook of American Indians, BAE-B 30, pt. 2: 188, 
1910. The Handbook listing omits Powell’s Kau-yaf-chits (Ash meadows) and adds Pawipits. 
The latter name appears to be derived from pa-uip' (water-canyon). Palmer (98, see below) 
applies ‘““Pah-weap” to Beaver dam wash; the latter my Moapa informant called Matakwa 
(meaningless?) and applied Pa’ufp' (which he translated as water-running) to a near-by spring, 
at the northwest end of Virgin mountains. 

Aside from the Powell-Ingalls report there is only one other listing of the Southern Paiute 
which pretends to completeness. This is a copyrighted paper in the Utah Historical Quarterly 
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“tribes” which, in the table below, are equated with the band classifica- 
tion given in the present paper. In the first column are listed the fifteen 
bands; in the second, the Powell equivalents; in the third, an explanation 
of the Powell designations, so far as my notes and other available data per- 
mit; and in the fourth, Powell’s location of each “‘tribe.”’ 

In the first place, it will be noted that the Powell report has no entry 
corresponding to the Kaiparowits, Gunlock, or Chemehuevi. Unless there 
are more than fifteen bands, his thirty-one tribal names therefore must ap- 
ply to the remaining twelve of my bands. Actually the discrepancy in 
numbers is not as grave as appears. It is due solely, I believe, to the fact 
that Powell has listed as tribes a number of local place names, chiefly 
within Moapa and Las Vegas territory. This is thoroughly understandable: 
if one should inquire the name of the people living in the Providence moun- 
tain district, e.g., the answer almost certainly would be, Timpisaxwatsi-niwi, 
turquoise (Providence mountain)-people; or, in the Las Vegas valley, 
Yiw4yant'-niwi, (Las Vegas) valley-people. The answer, without further 
specific inquiry, would give no clue to dialect (i.e., band) affiliation. The 
inclusion of place names has multiplied the entries in Powell’s list and is, 
moreover, in large measure responsible for the somewhat misleading report 
of “‘alliances” among the “tribes.” 

The Las Vegas band is the best case in point. Eleven" of the localities 
from which Powell enumerates “tribes” are within Las Vegas precincts. 
But an examination of the names of these groups (column 3) shows that 
nine and possibly ten of the eleven are with certainty identifiable as local 
place names. As to whether these constitute one band or eleven, I can only 
follow informants in stating that the Las Vegas bounds entered on the map 
enclose an area identical in speech as compared to adjacent districts. More- 


(6: 88-102, 1933) by Mr Wm. R. Palmer, President of the Parowan Stake of the Mormon 
Church. In it are named and located thirty-five clusters of Paiute (including some here reck- 
oned as Southern Ute), which clusters the author designates interchangeably as tribes, clans, 
and colonies. As Mr Palmer indicates, what he has is essentially a list of “headquarters,” 
and his list, like that of Powell’s, includes a large proportion of spring and local place names. 
Apparently Mr Palmer is unaware of the entity of what are termed bands in the present paper. 
His data for Utah and the adjoining Arizona strip are fuller than those for Nevada and Cali- 
fornia; probably they come chiefly from informants of Cedar City, and the Kaibab and Shiv- 
wits reservations. Several other papers by Mr Palmer in the same series contain interesting 
material on the Southern Paiute; unfortunately much of it is unusable. 

18 With one possible exception, Powell’s Kau-yai'-chits, at Ash meadows. If this is to be 
reckoned Paiute at all, it certainly must be Las Vegas; but informants stated that although a 
number of Vegas people resided there, they were living among Shoshone, in Shoshone ter- 
ritory. 
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over, people from all the various local regions within Vegas territory appear 
to have a genuine band designation, Tantiits (northerners, as opposed to 
the Chemehuevi), or Tiriniwi (desert people, earth people, in contrast to 
the river shore Chemehuevi). 

Much the same holds for the Moapa. As Powell locates seven “‘tribes’”’ 
in Moapa valley, they cannot other than fall within our Moapa district. 
Three of these seven are readily identifiable as place names, while a fourth, 
I'-chu-ar’-rum-pats, is almost certainly another, to be translated catsclaw- 
spring. As for the remaining three, there is little doubt that were my Moapa 
place-name data not deficient, these also could be recognized as local camp 
sites, springs, or the like. 

In short, the situation may be summarized thus: three new bands must 
be added to the Powell list; and of the latter’s thirty-one bands, eight 
stand unchanged; two are Kaibab; three, Cedar; seven, Moapa; and eleven, 
Las Vegas. On the whole, the agreement is rather gratifying and gives 
weight to the present grouping and at the same time it substantiates the 
Powell classification of sixty years ago. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


HERDING RITES OF THE 
BECHUANALAND BAKXATLA! By I. SCHAPERA 


N common with most of the South African Bantu, the Bakxatla baxa- 

Kxaféla have undergone many changes in culture as a result of their 
contact with European civilization. Their present home is a demarcated 
reserve in the south-east of Bechuanaland Protectorate, bordering on the 
Transvaal. About three-fifths of the tribe dwell in the large village of 
Mochudi (population roughly 10,000), while the rest are scattered about 
in several much smaller villages to the south and west. Originally they 
lived in the Rustenburg district of the Transvaal, which they left just 
over sixty years ago owing to trouble with the local Dutch authorities. 
Even before their departure they had been influenced to some extent by 
their white neighbors, while since their settlement in the Protectorate they 
have steadily absorbed elements of European culture from missionaries, 
traders and various other sources. 

The results are most readily noticeable in economic life. Clothing, dwell- 
ings, utensils and weapons all tend to be more and more of European 
pattern and material; money circulates freely; and large numbers of young 
men, occasiona’'y also women, go out annually to work in the Transvaal 
and other white centers of employment. Most of the men already speak 
English or Afrikaans in addition to their own language, and education 
within the Reserve is rapidly bringing the same knowledge to the children. 
Social and political organization have on the whole been but little affected, 
as the people have with certain reservations been allowed to retain their 
traditional system of government and jurisdiction. But in religion the 
change has also been profound. After nearly thirty years of missionary effort 
by the Dutch Reformed Church, Christianity became accepted as the 
official religion of the tribe when the chief Lentswe was baptized in 1892. 
Since then it has obtained so fast a hold that at the present time little 
active trace remains of the original system of worship. Those men and 
women who are not full members of the tribal Church are for the most 
part simply indifferent to religion. The vague ideas they hold about super- 
natural beings are largely inspired by missionary teaching, blended con- 
fusedly with the old native doctrines, and there is nothing at all in the 
form of any positive cult outside Christianity. 

Nevertheless one aspect of the old ritual life still persists strongly 
among most of the people, and that is the practice of magic. Agriculture, 


1 This paper is based on information collected during several trips made to the Bakxatla 
in the years 1929-31 with the aid of financial grants from the University of Cape Town. 
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animal husbandry, hunting, hut-building, love-making, care of the health, 
ali these and many other activities are even now each accompanied by a 
variety of magical usages regarded by the people as indispensable for safety, 
success and prosperity. The belief in witchcraft and sorcery, though some- 
what modified, is still vigorous; the professional magicians continue to 
flourish; and at the commencement of the ploughing season the chief is 
still expected to ensure the coming of rain. It is a most illuminating com- 
ment on the function of magic, on its practical bearing upon the everyday 
activities of the people, to find that many a man who has long abandoned 
ancestor-worship in favor of the Gospel, or perhaps has never even known 
the old tribal cult, yet feels it necessary to have himself and his family, his 
dwellings, his cattle and his gardens regularly “doctored.” Christianity has 
provided an acceptable substitute for the old form of worship, but to most 
of the Baxkxatla it has as yet nothing to offer in place of the hope and con- 
fidence inspired by magical ritual. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AMONGST THE BAKXATLA 


The following notes describe the rites, mostly magical, observed amongst 
the Bakxatla at the present time in connection with their cattle, sheep 
and goats.? Animal husbandry, although not relied upon for subsistence 
to the same extent as agriculture, yet plays an important part in the eco- 
nomic life of the people. The cattle and more rarely the goats supply food 
in the form of milk, drunk both fresh and sour. They are seldom slaughtered 
except by owners of large herds or on occasions of festivity, but most of 
the animals dying of disease or other causes are eaten. The younger oxen 
are used as draught animals with wagons and ploughs; the older cattle 
and the small stock are generally bartered or sold to the traders in order 
to pay the hut-tax and satisfy the needs introduced by European civiliza- 
tion. The skins are made into sandals or thongs, or are disposed of to the 
traders. Cattle are also the medium in which bride-wealth (boxadi) is paid 
at marriage to the father of the bride by the bridegroom’s family, and in 
which fines are levied at the tribal courts (kxotla). A man’s wealth is 
estimated by the size of his herds, and it is the ambition of every Moxxatla 
to have as many cattle as possible. Cattle figure also in many of the sur- 
viving ritual practices of the people, and at the end of the old circumcision 
(boxwéra) ceremonies the initiates were taught to sing the following words, 
which reflect the high esteem in which cattle were held and still are held: 


2 A preliminary account of these rites, written soon after my first trip, was published in 
the South African Journal of Science 27: 557-61, 1930. Since then I have obtained so much 
additional information that this earlier paper must be regarded as largely inadequate. 
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Malenkhu a marumé, 
Modimo o nké o metsi, 
Moxodungwana o mollo, 
More mofisa banna ditedu; 
Kxomo modimo wa moxae, 
Kxomo létlanya dithSaba, 

O bolaile banna ba le bantsi. 


A bundle of spears, 

God with the wet nose, 

A short, hot drink, 

The medicine that burns the mens’ beards; 
Cow god of the home, 

Cow that makes the nations fight, 

You have killed many men. 


Every wealthy cattle-owner will have one or more cattle-posts of his 
own, while on the other hand a couple of small owners may at times com- 
bine to keep a single post. Members of the same lineage group (kx6rd) 
tend to have their cattle-posts situated close to one another in the same 
locality. These cattle-posts (meraka; sing. moraka) are simply grazing- 
stations selected for their accessibility to water and for the quality of their 
pasturage. They are generally situated a good distance away from the 
village settlements, sometimes a day’s journey or more. The cattle graze 
in the open veld by day, and at night are brought back to a specially- 
erected kraal or enclosure made of thorn bushes. The central feature of 
the kraal is the patlélé6, a large circular space in which the cows are milked 
every morning and evening. Leading into it are the lesaka, or cattle-pen 
proper, in which the cattle are kept at night, and the lesakana, a smaller 
pen for the calves. Close by is the setlaxana, a cleared space where the herd- 
boys keep their utensils and belongings and make their home. Sometimes 
a crude hut is built to provide shelter in case of rain, but as a rule the boys 
sleep in the open round a fire. The post is not situated permanently at one 
spot. As soon as the grass in the vicinity becomes exhausted, or the water 
supply begins to fail, it is moved to a more favorable site, where a new kraal 
is erected. 

Most of the cattle remain continuously at these posts. The cows are 
kept there all the year round, their milk being collected in special milk- 
sacks (makuka) which are sent into the village as soon as they are full. 
In the late summer, when conditions are at their best, the women and 
children often come to live at the post for a while and feed upon the fresh 
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milk as a change from the monotonous village diet of sorghum porridge. 
The draught oxen are also kept at the post, but when required for any 
purpose they are brought into the village. Here every lineage group (kx6ér6) 
of the tribe has its own cattle-pen (lesaka), a strongly-built enclosure of 
stout wooden poles, which is used by all the members of that lineage group. 
Next to it is generally situated their local kxotla, or men’s place of dis- 
cussion. The great central kxofla where the chief administers justice and 
where tribal gatherings are held is next to the cattle pen (lesaka) of the 
royal lineage group. Goats and sheep are also kept out at the cattle-posts, 
where separate enclosures are made for them; but many of the people 
also keep a number of goats in the village to provide milk for the house- 
hold, to slaughter and to trade. These goats are put at night into small 
kraals of thorn bushes, made by every man for himself. 

The cattle are herded by the older boys, the sheep and goats by those 
between the ages of about six and twelve. Adults seldom continue to act 
as herdsmen once they are married, unless they are so poor that they have 
to adopt this as a means of livelihood. But every cattle-owner takes an 
intense personal interest in the welfare of his animals and frequently visits 
his post to supervise the doings of his herdboys. In their management of 
cattle the Bakxatla are guided to a considerable extent by practical experi- 
ence. They know where good grass and water are to be found, what kinds 
of grass are unsuitable or even dangerous for the cattle and must therefore 
be avoided, what remedies to apply in the case of certain common ailments 
and diseases, now to protect their animals from attack by wild beasts, and 
so on. In all this they rely upon the lessons of past generations, and these 
activities are accordingly conducted in a straight-forward manner with 
the knowledge and assurance that if everything is done properly all will 
go well. 

RITUAL ACTIVITIES IN HERDING 


But there is also a range of activity over which the herdsman realizes 
that he has no effective control. Despite all his efforts and precautions it 
may still happen that his cattle do not prosper. Water he can provide as 
long as there is any available, even if he has to dig wells in the river beds 
in order to reach it; but if there is persistent drought all his experience can- 
not enable him to save his cattle from thirst or starvation. Again, he at- 
tempts as far as possible to control the breeding of his cattle. He selects 
his bull carefully, and lets it run freely with the cows. But he can never 
be entirely sure that it will function satisfactorily and that his cattle will 
breed successfully. Or an epidemic may break out and reduce the size of 
his herds; or in spite of all the care exercised by his herdboys some of the 
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cattle may go astray and never be recovered; or his kraal may be struck 
by lightning. Here and in similar situations the Moxkxatla has to cope 
with conditions where he cannot rely upon experience alone to afford him 
safe guidance. He therefore falls back upon magic to reinforce such efforts 
as he is able to make, and to restore the hope and confidence lost in his 
appreciation of the difficulties confronting him. 

There is a good deal of individual variation in this respect. The ob- 
servance of magical rites is entirely optional: it is left wholly to the dis- 
cretion of each cattle-owner whether he has recourse to them or not. Some 
owners call in the aid of the professional magician (ngaka) on every con- 
ceivable occasion. Others, still in a small minority, claim to dispense al- 
together with “‘doctoring” of any sort. Between these two classes are the 
great bulk of the people, who rely upon magic in connection with some 
activities only and do not feel the necessity for it in others. This divergence 
in practice may be attributed largely to the effects of civilizing influences, 
including the partial adoption of European methods of dealing with live- 
stock diseases. Moreover the observance of magical practices, widespread 
as it is even among professing Christians, is frowned upon though not 
actually forbidden by the Church. Consequently it is sometimes surrounded 
by a new element of secretiveness which should normally have been absent. 
Most of the men whom I questioned on the subject of cattle magic ad- 
mitted readily enough that they “doctored” their cattle. But in a few in- 
stances I encountered an air of restraint, which they subsequently admitted 
was due to their realization that as “good Christians’ they should long 
ago have abandoned these practices. 

The rites associated with cattle-herding fall into two general classes. 
There is the use of magic for the direct purpose of increasing and protecting 
the cattle, and then there are various taboos and other ritual usages whose 
observance is necessary in order to keep the animals free from harm and 
misfortune. The purely magical rites are known by the generic name of 
kalafi ya dikxomo, “doctoring of the cattle.” (The noun kalafi is derived 
from the verb xo alafa, used for any magical rite the essence of which lies 
in the application or other use of dithlare, material substances or “medi- 
cines.’”’) They are performed in the first instance by a professional magician 
(ngaka), who knows what to do and what medicines (dithlare) to use. Not 
all magicians profess to “doctor” cattle. Many of them direct their atten- 
tion to other forms of magic, and have never learned the procedure and 
medicines used in treating cattle. On the other hand some have made a 
special study of cattle magic, and are known throughout the tribe as being 
skilled in this particular branch of magical activity. The rites and medicines 
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they employ vary slightly in detail, but on the whole they all follow the 
same general system of treatment. 

The full “‘doctoring” of cattle as a rule embodies three different proc- 
esses: xo thaa lesaka, to “strengthen” or “found” the cattle-kraal; xo 
thusa dikxomo, to “help” the cattle increase their fertility; and xo alafa 
dikxomo, to treat the cattle with medicines which will shield them from 
sorcery and misfortune. Except for certain forms of the last-named process, . 
I have not had the opportunity of actually witnessing any of these rites. 
My description is therefore based very largely upon oral evidence only, 
and for this reason cannot be regarded as fully satisfactory. My informants, 
however, included professional magicians, cattle-owners and former herd- 
boys, all of whom had first-hand experience of cattle magic.’ The following 
account is accordingly perhaps as comprehensive as evidence of this nature 
can make it. 


THE MAGICAL “FOUNDATION” OF THE KRAAL 


The ceremony of xo thaa lesaka is performed whenever a new kraal 
has been built. Molefé Sexoxwane, a youth with considerable knowledge 
of magical procedure in general, told me that a man wishing to build a 
new kraal first requests a magician to consult his divining bones (ditaola) 
for a suitable site. The man goes in the direction indicated by the bones, 
and when he finds a spot meeting with his approval calls the magician 
again to test its suitability by means of his bones. If the bones indicate 
that the place will be satisfactory, the magician takes a little sand from 
the spot and mixes it with his thsithlé or magical ointment. Then he makes 
a few small wooden pegs which he smears with this ointment, and knocks 
them into the ground over which the kraal is to be built. The cattle-owner 
can now erect his kraal with the assurance that it is guarded against 
sorcery. 

None of the professional magicians with whom I discussed cattle magic 
had ever performed this particular rite. They did not deny that some of 
their colleagues might practise it, but said that as a rule a cattle-owner 
does not have his kraal doctored until after it has been built. Then, be- 
fore any cattle are driven into it, he summons a magician who is known to 
be an expert in cattle magic. The latter, informed beforehand of the pur- 
pose for which he is required, comes to the newly-erected kraa! in the late 


*I should like to mention especially Rapedi Letsébé, the tribal rainmaker, and Lefi 
Maxoleng, among the professional magicians; Chief Isang Pilane and Simon Kobe, among 
the cattle-owners; and Sofonia Péényane, Molefé Sexoxwane and Maxanélé Pilane among the 
former herdboys. 
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afternoon, and sends away any men who nay be about the place. This is 
done to eliminate the possibility that anyone might try to “spoil” his magic 
through sorcery. With him the magician brings some small wooden pegs 
(dimap6), made as a rule from the wood of the morobé (Ehretia hottentotica) 
or mokxalé (Zisyphus mucronata), a long stick (mopokwana) of the same 
wood, and his medicine horn of ointment. This ointment (thsithl6) is a 
fine black powder made from small fragments of many different vegetable, 
animal and mineral substances, all of which have been cut to pieces, mixed 
together and burned, and then ground down very finely. This powder is 
mixed with some kind of animal fat, and then put into a hollow horn for 
future use. The fat used with the magical ointment for cattle is always 
that of a cow or ox. (There are different kinds of thsithl6 for different kinds 
of magic, but they all have the common function of protecting the object 
or person to which they are applied and of “fighting” against the magic 
of the sorcerer. Each magician uses his own particular blend of ingredients 
for his thsithl6 mixtures.) 

The magician takes four of his pegs, smears them with the ointment 
and then with a suitable stone hammers them into the ground so that each 
of them is completely buried below the surface. He buries one at the en- 
trance to the kraal, another in the center of the kraal, and the two others 
one on each side of the line connecting the first two pegs. Then he takes 
the long stick (mopokwana), smears it with ointment, and lays it down 
flat on the ground in a groove which he makes at the entrance to the kraal. 
He nails it down by means of four more pegs, two on each side, which have 
also been smeared with ointment, and then covers it over so that it cannot 
be seen. This stick and the pegs are known as the foundations (methé6) 
of the kraal. The whole process is carried out in perfect silence. I was par- 
ticularly anxious to learn whether any spell accompanied it, but all the 
magicians whom I questioned said that their ointment was sufficiently 
powerful and that it did not need words to strengthen its effect. 

Slight variations are found in this rite. One magician said that instead 
of burying the mopokwana at the entrance to the kraal, he sets it upright 
into the ground somewhere in the fence of the kraal. Also he does not bury 
the pegs in the kraal itself, but nails them into the poles constituting the 
fence: one or two into the poles on each side of the entrance, and two or 
three round the sides. He could give no reason for this deviation from the 
normal practice except that the magician to whom he had been apprenticed 
had taught him to use this particular method. Another magician, who had 
been taught among the Bapedi of the Transvaal, follows their usage of 
smearing a small round stone (tsilwane) with ointment and burying it in 
a hole made in the middle of the kraal. 
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Some little time after this doctoring, the builder of the kraal kills a 
beast and invites his assistants and his neighbors, especially the old people, 
to come and eat it at the men’s meeting place (kxotla) of his lineage group. 
This beast is also said to “strengthen” the kraal, but its primary function 
nowadays in the eyes of the Bakxatla is to reward those who have helped 
the man to build the kraal. (In the olden days, if we may judge from similar 
rites practised by the other Bantu tribes, it was probably intended as a 
sacrifice to the ancestral spirits, but I could get no information to confirm 
this hypothesis.) I was told by one informant that no cattle would be 
driven into the kraal before this beast had been killed and eaten, but others 
agreed that this was not necessarily the case. No cattle, however, will 
ever be put into a kraal before the foundation rites have been performed. 
This, of course, applies only to those kraals whose owners still make use 
of magic. Some cattle-owners have departed so far from traditional usage 
that they do not think it necessary any longer to doctor their kraals. 

The rites just described are performed in the case of the village kraals, 
which are more or less permanent in structure. Out at the cattle-posts, 
where as we have seen the cattle are moved about from one spot to another, 
new kraals being built for them at each locality, similar rites are performed 
before the cattle are allowed to enter the kraal. Every cattle-owner who 
uses magic in connection with his cattle possesses a horn of magical oint- 
ment given to him by the magician who doctors his cattle. This horn is 
entrusted to the principal herdboy (thsiméxa), who whenever a new kraal 
is erected makes some wooden pegs, smears them with the ointment and 
knocks them into the ground at the entrance to the milking area (patlél6) 
and cattle pen (lesaka) and in the center of each. Sometimes he may not 
use pegs, but merely smears the ointment here and there on the thorn 
bushes constituting the fence of the kraal. In the same way, when a goat 
kraal is being built, the first two bushes to be placed for the fence are 
smeared with ointment at the points to be inserted into the ground. Still 
another variant, described to me by Sofonia Péényane as employed at 
his father’s cattle-posts, lies in the fact that the magician gives the prin- 
cipal herdboy a horn containing a powdered mixture of roots, bulbs, and 
leaves. Whenever they move the kraal to a new place, they first make the 
fence, and then the principal herdboy digs a hole in the middle of the milk- 
ing area, into which he pours a little of the powder from this horn. As he 
does so, he repeats the following spell, which he has been taught by the 
magician: disa kxomo tsa ethso, mothus6é wa me, “guard our cattle, my 
mothus6.”” (Mothusé, from xo thusa, to help, is the generic name for 
“medicines” used more particularly with productive magic.) This is the 
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only instance I have been given of a spell being used in connection with 
the “foundation” rites, and it should be noted that the “‘medicine”’ in as- 
sociation with which it is found is not the normal thsithl6, but a mixture 
of an altogether different nature. 

The object of these rites, according to my informants, is to bring good 
luck upon the kraal and to protect its cattle from disease and the activities 
of the sorcerers (baloi). The fear of sorcery is not entirely imaginary. I 
was told of several devices employed to bewitch the cattle of another so 
that they should die or diminish. For instance, a man wishing to inflict 
injury upon someone else through his cattle will try to obtain something 
pertaining to those cattle, such as their milk, or tail hairs, or urine, or 
perhaps a piece of meat from a dead beast of that kraal. This he takes to a 
magician (ngaka) whom he knows that he can trust, and asks him to work 
upon it so that the cattle with which it is associated will suffer. If he wants 
to kill them by lightning, the magician takes some splinters of a tree struck 
by lightning, burns them, mixes the ashes with haematite powder (théxa- 
dim6), and adds the substance brought to him. Then he tells the man to 
smear this mixture on the fence of the kraal, or to bury it inside the kraal 
if he can find an opportunity of doing so. Within a few weeks the cattle 
will be struck by lightning!—but only if the kraal has not been doctored. 
If it has already been doctored, the thsithl6é will protect its inmates. Some- 
times, again, the sorcerer takes the limb of a corpse dug up at night from 
its grave, treats it with his “medicines,” and buries it again in a small hole 
made in the ground beneath the fence of the kraal. Then the cattle will 
begin to go astray, or get lean, or die of disease, or some other misfortune 
will overtake them—again provided that the kraal has not been doctored. 


DOCTORING THE CATTLE 


The cattle themselves are generally doctored near the approach of the 
rainy season, which is the time when the bull is most active. The cattle- 
owner may call in the magician merely as a matter of normal routine, or 
else he may actually be dissatisfied with the condition and progress of his 
cattle and anxious to have them treated for fertility. In the latter event 
the magician first consults his divining bones to determine what is troubling 
the cattle. The bones may reveal that there is friction between the man and 
his wife, and that this is causing the trouble, for it is said: xe pelo e sa 
itumele di tsa motho xa di tswele pele, “‘if the heart is not at ease a man’s 
undertakings do not prosper.” Then the magician gives the man love 
medicine (moratis6) to restore friendly relations between him and his wife 
The trouble may on the other hand be due to the evil designs of the sor- 
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cerers (baloi), and the necessary precautions will then have to be taken. 
In any case the magician and the cattle-owner go together to the cattle- 
post, setting out at night when nobody can see them and attempt to frus- 
trate their object. The magician takes with him his bag full of horns con- 
taining medicines and different kinds of magical ointment as well as his 
own special protective medicine against the lightning which his rivals may 
send to injure him. At the cattle-post he first consults his divining bones 
to see whether his treatment will meet with success, or whether some evil 
influence is working against him. In the latter event he may suggest post- 
poning the treatment for a while, but if the signs are favorable he at once 
starts to work. 

The procedure adopted varies somewhat according to the magician. 
The following series of rites is most generally followed. The magician first 
asks the cattle-owner to shoot a cow as sacrifice (sedimé) for the others. 
An old cow is generally selected, and according to one informant it must 
be wholly or at least partially black in color. After it has been skinned, the 
magician cuts small pieces of flesh from each of the arteries, the inside of 
the stomach, the lungs, the liver and the spleen. These fragments of meat 
he sets aside in a small pot. In another small pot he puts the fat of the cow, 
especially that of the kidneys. The rest of the meat, together with the skin, 
he takes as his perquisite, but leaves a hind leg (serope) for the owner. 

Next the magician takes various roots and bulbs from his bag, cuts them 
to small pieces, stamps them, and throws them into pails of water, where 
he leaves them to soak all day. Different magicians use different substances. 
One relies upon the roots of taxadima, moréré and mpherefere; another 
upon moxaxa bulbs, the leaves of the moséthla (Peltophorum africanum) 
and the twigs of the mokaikai; still another uses only the leaves of the 
moralla (Commiphora sp.) In the evening, when all the cattle are in the 
kraal, the magician and the owner of the cattle, each carrying a pail, go 
around the kraal and with twigs sprinkle the medicated water over the 
cattle, taking care that none of them is omitted. The herdboys stand at 
the entrance to the kraal with twigs in their hands which they dip into 
the pails beside them and sprinkle over the kraal and everything inside 
it. As they do so, they all shout out continuously, following the lead of 
the magician: a di tsalé, a di tsalé, kxomo tsa ethso, ‘‘may they bring forth, 
may they bring forth, our cattle;” or, in another case, a di até di ntsifalé, 
“may they breed and become many.” When all the water has been sprin- 
kled over the kraal and the cattle, the men and the boys return to the sleep- 
ing enclosure (setlaxana). Slight variants are found of this rite as well, but 
in all of them the essential features are the same: the cattle are sprinkled 
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with medicated water, and while this is being done a spell is uttered aloud. 
The purpose of the rite, according to the natives, is to promote the fertility 
of the cattle, to ensure that they will breed well and increase. 

Sofonia Péényane described to me another rite performed at his father’s 
cattle-post immediately after the sprinkling has been done. The magician 
adds to one of the pails two powders which he has brought with him. (These 
powders my informant could not identify.) He then asks the principal herd- 
boy to milk into this pail a little milk from a single teat of each cow which 
has a calf. The magician stirs this mixture with a stick, until it is fairly 
thick. Then he goes round to each of the cows in turn, and smears some of 
the paste on its vulva. He says nothing at all as he does so. This rite, which 
was not mentioned by any other informant, is said to render the cows at- 
tractive to the bull. The smell of the magical paste stimulates it to sexual 
activity, so that it will copulate with the cow. 

In the morning the magician removes all the vegetable matter left over 
in the pails and lets it dry in the sun. Some of it he then puts in a potsherd, 
to which he adds the fragments of flesh taken from the body of the dead 
cow. He also puts in certain other ingredients from the bag of medicines 
which he has brought with him. Then he makes a fire, on to which he puts 
the potsherd, leaving it there so that its contents gradually roast. From 
time to time he stirs them with a small stick so chat they fuse together. 
When they are thoroughly charred, he removes the potsherd from the 
fire, and with a small round stone carefully grinds the mixture to powder. 
This powder he empties into a hollow cow’s horn. Then he pours in a little 
of the fat he has taken from the dead cow, and from time to time twists 
his stick about in the horn so that the powder becomes thoroughly soaked 
with the fat. He then sets aside the horn for future use. Its contents are 
now known as thsithlé (magical ointment). 

In the evening, when all the cattle are in the kraal and have been milked, 
the magician makes a fire in the center of the milking area, using either 
matches or firesticks. On the fire he puts a large potsherd or some other 
suitable object. Then he takes more of the dried vegetable matter left 
over from the previous evening’s sprinkling, mixes it with the fat of the 
dead cow, and places it on the potsherd. Then he adds to it some of his 
own leswalé. (This is another mixture of medicinal substances similar to 
thsithl6, but it is used essentially with productive magic. Its ingredients 
include such varied substances as grass, beetles and other insects, bone and 
flesh particles of the ape, lion, leopard, crocodile, porcupine, anteater, etc., 
all of which are cut to pieces, dried in the sun, ground down to powder, 
and mixed with fat. It differs from thsithl6 in that its ingredients are not 
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burned before being ground down to powder. It is generally worked up 
into balls about the size of a potato, from which small pieces are taken as 
required.) When the mixture begins to smoke abundantly, the cattle are 
driven near to the smoke by the herdboys, and also come of their own 
accord to sniff at it. The mixture is kept over the fire until the smoke 
dies away by itself. The purpose of this rite is to fumigate the cattle with 
the essence of the burning medicines, and so ensure that good luck will 
follow them in their breeding and general wellbeing. 

After this has been done, the magician takes from his bag two small 
wooden pegs, smears them with the ointment (thsithl6) he has prepared 
during the day, and buries one in the center of the milking area and the 
other at its entrance. Some magicians bury four pegs inside the kraal, and 
then peg down a long stick at the entrance, just as they do when a new 
kraal is being doctored; but most of them use only the two pegs. They 
again say nothing at all as they bury the pegs. The aim of this rite, as in 
the case of doctoring a new kraal, is to protect the cattle from sorcery and 
disease. 

Lastly the magician calls the owner of the cattle and all the herdboys 
into the sleeping enclosure. Taking them in order of precedence, from the 
owner down to the youngest herdboy, he there cuts each of them with a 
knife on every joint of the body. Into each cut he rubs in a little of the 
same ointment with which he has doctored the pegs. (According to another 
informant, the magician cuts each person on the big toe and little toe of 
each foot, on the forehead, and on the knuckles of the hands, smearing 
ointment into each of the cuts.) This rite, known as xo thswara badisa, 
“to seize the herdboys,” is intended to protect them all from sorcery and ac- 
cident. The magician again says nothing as he performs it. When he has 
finished, however, he warns the boys to refrain from sexual intercourse 
with any girls who may visit the cattle-post, and also tells them that when- 
ever they go home to the village they must wait a few days before they may 
sleep with girls. Violation of this taboo (moila) will bring harm upon the 
cattle; in particular, it will cause the cows to abort. 

With this doctoring of the herdboys, the rites actually performed by 
the magician come to an end. Before he departs, however, he hands the 
horn of ointment (thsithlé) which he has prepared to the cattle-owner, 
who leaves it with the principal herdboy. The latter is told to take it with 
him wherever the cattle go. Whenever they move the cattle-post and build 
a new kraal, he must take two pegs, smear them with this ointment and 
bury them in the ground inside the kraal. Also, towards the beginning 
of the rainy season, he must put a little of the ointment on a stick and rub 
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it on the belly of the bull. This he must do two or three times, at a fairly 
long interval apart. Again, from time to time, say three or four times a year, 
each of the herdboys must eat a little of the ointment. The principal herd- 
boy must see to this. In the evening, after the cattle have been milked and 
the boys are gathered together at the sleeping enclosure, he first eats a 
little of the ointment himself, dipping a stick into the horn and swallowing 
the ointment clinging to it. Then he feeds each of his assistants in the same 
way in order of seniority. The ointment is supposed to look after their 
bodies and keep them from harm. The magician specially tells them not to 
use it all up too rapidly, but to conserve it as much as possible. When the 
supply runs out, the cattle-owner must go to him for some more, and at the 
same time has to kill another cow to provide the necessary fat. 

The magician also takes all that is left over of the vegetable matter 
from the pails, adds a little of his medicinal mixture (leswal6), and mixes 
it with the fat of the dead cow. He then puts this mixture into a large horn, 
which he gives to the cattle-owner. He tells him to keep it hung on a pole 
or tree in the middle of the kraal, or on one of the uprights at the entrance. 
Every month, from now on, whenever the new moon appears, the kraal- 
owner or his herdboy must take some of this mixture, which goes by the 
name of leswalé, and burn it in the middle of the kraal in the same way as 
the magician has burned the first lot of leswalé. Here again when the supply 
has run out they must go to him for more. This treatment will keep the 
cattle healthy, bring them good luck, and stop them from straying too 
much. 

For all this the magician does not require any payment until the fol- 
lowing season, when he must be given a heifer taken from the calves born 
after his treatment of the cattle. He tells the boys that they must come to 
him from time to time and report how the cattle are progressing. The 
people at home now hear that the kraal and its inmates have been doc- 
tored, and the sorcerers (baloi) in consequence will not try to bewitch the 
place, knowing that their attempts are foredoomed to failure. 


SPECIAL DOCTORING OF THE BULL 


In addition to the rites described above, the magician may also doctor 
the bull itself. This is done particularly when the herdboys complain that 
the bull does not remain with its own herd, but is being attracted away 
by strange cows. It is said that people who do not have bulls of their own 
will get their cows doctored so as to entice away the bulls from other herds. 
The magician who is called in to see to this prepares the appropriate medi- 
cines, which he smears on the vulva of each cow. Then he tells the herdboys 
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always to try and mix their cattle with other herds so that the bulls in the 
latter may sniff at the cows and, attracted by the medicines, copulate 
with them. The boys in charge of the other herds greatly resent this inter- 
ference, which often leads to fighting amongst them if it is persisted in. 
They also report the fact to their kraal-owner, who will ask his magician 
to treat the bull so that it should remain with his own cows. 

The treatment generally adopted for this purpose also helps to promote 
the potency of the bull. The magician takes some medicinal substance, 
cuts it to small pieces, puts them in a hollow horn, and then adds a little 
milk from a single teat of each cow belonging to the herd. The substances 
used vary with the magician. One relies upon the roots of sekaname 
(Urginea sanguinea) and morokolo (Ximenia caffra); another upon the 
roots of mabatSane (Tragia sp.); while another digs a mole out of the 
ground, kills and burns it, and mixes its ashes with the roots of sekaname. 
This is done in the evening. The following morning, before the cattle have 
left the kraal, he tells the herdboys to catch the bull and throw it on its 
back. While they hold it down, he pours the medicines from the horn down 
the mouth of the bull; or if he cannot do this, he pours it into the nostrils 
and then rubs the rest of the medicine on to the mouth of the bull so that 
it will lick at it. Then he makes a small cut on each side of the bull’s anus 
in the hollow under the tail, and smears a little magical ointment into each 
cut. As he does so, he utters a spell, of which the following is an example: 
kék6biri yo mapaxama kxwana yo mafoloxa phatswana, monongwaxa 0 
di kile o sa di xwéla, monongwaxa nka ke xo faxotse, “bull that used 
to mount the white-backed cows and descend from the red-and-white 
cows, this year if you do not copulate with them, this year I shall castrate 
you.” 

The bull is then allowed to get up, and as it rushes about among the 
cattle bellowing, the magician, in accordance with Kxatla custom, shouts 
out its praises (mab6k6), of which the following are two shorter examples: 


thamaxé tsa mamafura a theku, 

mafura di sa a tloleng, 

moxodungwana o mollo, 

more o jele banna ditedu, 

modimo o jeleng rré le ngwana o tla nja. 


Red-and-white cattle abounding in fat, 
the fat which they do not themselves use (as ointment), 
a short hot drink, 
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the medicine singed the’beards of the men, 
the god that ate my father will also eat me the child. 


And again: 


kxapéépéé bata sea thsaba sea kxabola, 
tau e thsaba e ithwele moxodu 


There is a fight, an animal flees and belches, 

the lion flees with a broken stomach (i.e., 
only when badly wounded—an exhorta- 
tion to the bull to be brave, to fight until 
severely hurt). 


The magician now tells the boys that the bull has been “cured,” but 
that they must observe certain rules, otherwise the strength of the medi- 
cines will be broken and the bull will run after strange cows again. For 
instance, when they come back in the evening from herding the cattle, they 
must not fetch fire from another cattle-post, but must make their own fire. 
They must also not allow their cattle to mix with those of other herds, 
lest the bull be enticed away by the medicines with which the latter have 
been doctored. Most important of all, they must never hit the bull with a 
hide whip, as it is possible that the whip may have been made from the skin 
of a beast not coming from their kraal. He gives them a cane of morétlwa 
(Grewia cana) or of motsétsébyane which he has smeared with magical 
ointment, and tells them to use this instead. He also gives them some of the 
same ointment to be smeared on to other canes which they must make when 
the one they received from him is worn out. 


RECOVERY OF STRAY CATTLE 


Apart from the rites described above, magic is used in several other 
connections with cattle. When cattle have gone astray, the magician may 
be asked to divine where they have gone. His divining-bones (ditaola) will 
indicate in what direction the missing cattle are to be found, and search 
will be made in that direction. Sometimes the magician performs a special 
rite to recall the missing beasts. First he smears magical ointment on some 
small wooden pegs, which he knocks into the ground where the cattle have 
left their tracks. This will prevent the cattle from wandering any farther. 
(An identical rite is performed in hunting big game. A peg smeared with 
ointment is knocked into the spoor of the animal, and this will prevent the 
animal from leaving the vicinity and enable the hunter to catch up with 
it speedily.) Next he goes into the kraal, where he sprinkles some water 
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mixed with the roots of morarwana (a wild creeper). Then he gets the dung 
of the cattle, and mixes it with the contents of the leswalé horn hanging 
in the kraal. He burns this mixture in the center of the kraal, and as the 
smoke rises he calls out aloud: kxomo xoroxa kwa 0 leng teng, “cow, return 
from where you are.”’ The herdboy sent out to look for the cattle sometimes 
ties a strand of morarwana round his neck, or puts the fruits of the mphere- 
fere shrub in his mouth. As long as he keeps them there, he will go along 
the right road and soon come up with the missing animals. When cattle 
have made a hole in the fence of the kraal and escaped, it is taboo (moila) 
for anybody to go through the gap. It is mended without any special usage 
being observed, and then the herdboys go round through the entrance. 
If they were “‘to open the place” by going out through the gap, they would 
expose the missing cattle to the danger of being stolen or attacked by wild 
dogs. 


TREATMENT OF CATTLE DISEASES 


Cattle diseases are nowadays treated for the most part along European 
lines, but many natives still adhere to traditional practice. Most of the 
common ailments are dealt with by the herdboys themselves, without the 
aid of a magician, and they make use of remedies known to all of them. 
For instance, animals attacked by liver disease (sebete) are given a de- 
coction made from the roots of such shrubs as sebete, lematla or moxano- 
thséthle, which are stamped and mixed with water. Goats and sheep suffer- 
ing from scab (sekxwakxwa) are washed with a mixture of water and irritant 
plants such as sekaname (Urginea sanguinea) or kxéphane. For inflam- 
mation of the eyes (matl66) the leaves of motlopi (Boscia albitrunca) or 
moléxa (Croton gratissimus), crushed and put into cold water, are used as 
a lotion; sometimes a millipede is cut and burned, and the powder thus 
made rubbed into the animal’s eyes! 

On the other hand infectious diseases, especially anthrax (lebété) and 
quarter-evil (serotswana), generally demand the aid of a magician. But 
in the exceptional cases where the herdsman also knows the necessary 
treatment he may himself prevent the further spread of the disease in the 
following way, which is also that employed by the magician. When an 
animal has died of the disease, he cuts small pieces of flesh from different 
parts of its body, including all the intestines. Then he takes a big bulb, 
such as sekaname or ntSengwe, makes a deep hole in its side, and puts in 
first a small piece of the root of modikamothlaka (a parasite creeper), then 
the fragments of flesh which he has cut from the dead animal, and lastly 
a small piece of the liver (if the disease was quarter-evil) or of the spleen 
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(if it was anthrax). Next he nails down all these substances to the bulb by 
means of mosu (Acacia) thorns. Then he smears some ointment (thisthl6) 
from his horn over the bulb. Lastly he walks away from the kraal without 
looking behind him. When he is some distance away, he makes a hole in 
the ground and in it buries the bulb, afterwards covering it up. In this way 
he hides the sickness away from the cattle. The dead beast is generally 
burned or buried, but occasionally the men and boys at the post cannot re- 
sist the temptation to eat it, although they are fully aware of the probable 
consequences. If they do eat it, however, they must not afterwards urinate 
or defecate in the immediate vicinity of the kraal, lest they contaminate 
the pasture and thus affect the cattle. They must go some distance away, 
and there relieve themselves into a hole which they make and afterwards 
carefully cover up again. 

When cows are suffering from protracted delivery, or the afterbirth is 
unduly delayed, the roots of moxén6n6 (Terminalia sericea) are ground, 
boiled in water, and administered as a decoction, while the bark fibres of 
the same tree are tied round the neck of the animal. In case of abortion, 
a magician is called in. He takes the aborted calf (sefélotsana), removes 
the amnion (letha or mohungwana) and mixes it with water and some of 
his medicines, which he then sprinkles over the other cattle. He also gives 
some of this medicine to the herdboy, who walks about after the cattle 
and sprinkles it in their footprints. This will prevent the disease from 
spreading to them. Another “very useful” medicine for the same disease 
was described to me by Chief Isang as being employed at his own cattle- 
posts. A boy is asked by the magician to shoot a female of a certain species 
of monkey. Its womb is removed, dried, ground down to powder, and mixed 
with other powdered substances. Herdboys are given some of this powder 
to carry about with them, and whenever a cow aborts the boy has to put 
some of the powder on the back of the dead calf, so that the cow may 
lick the medicine and thus get its womb strengthened. It is said that the 
medicine will also strengthen the cow itself and enable it to take the bull 
more successfully in future. 

It may be noted here that young girls are not allowed to eat the flesh 
of an aborted calf, lest they also become liable to miscarriages. The meat 
is given to the very old women only, who like it and say that it is very 
soft. It may also not be eaten by men. If there is no old woman nearby, 
the calf is just buried in the ground, without being doctored in any way. 
If, however, the cattle-post is near enough to the village, the flesh of the calf 
may be brought in for the old women of the cattle-owner’s family. When 
a pregnant cow dies, no one may eat of its meat except the boys and old 
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people. The foetus is removed from the body, and given to the aged men 
and women. Married men may also not eat the afterbirth (mothlana) of 
cows or drink the beestings (kxatsele), lest the animals abort. The after- 
birth may be eaten by the boys and old men, but must on no account be 
given to the dogs, lest the cattle diminish, go astray and never be recovered, 
or meet with some other misfortune. 


RITUAL AVOIDANCE OF THE CATTLE 


There are further many usages of a more general nature whose obser- 
vance is necessary in order to ensure the wellbeing of the cattle. Among 
these are several connected with the sexual life and physiology of human 
beings. In the olden days it was taboo (moila) for women to have anything 
to do with the cattle. They neither herded nor milked them. When the 
plough was introduced, and it became necessary to harness the oxen, the 
men for the first time began to take a more active part in the agricultural 
routine, simply because the women were still debarred from handling the 
cattle. Conditions have now changed to such an extent that this old taboo, 
one of the most widespread in pastoral Bantu society; no longer operates 
amongst the Bakxatla. Women, save for certain reservations, are no 
longer prevented from working with cattle. It is quite common at the begin- 
ning of the ploughing season to see a woman behind the plough, or leading 
the oxen while her husband guides the plough. Moreover, men who have 
no sons to look after their goats and sheep will employ their young daugh- 
ters as herdgirls. As far therefore as the ordinary contact of women with 
cattle is concerned, there is no longer any prohibition. 

But there are certain categories of women who must still avoid the 
cattle. Girls and women often go out to the cattle-posts in the late summer 
and autumn to live upon the fresh milk. As long as they are still newcomers 
from the village, they have nothing at all to do with the cattle. It is said 
that their bodies are still “hot” with the scent of the village and of sexual 
life, and will therefore affect the cattle and cause them to abort. After 
some time, however, generally about a week or so, these girls may help 
with the milking and herding. Husband and wife may not cohabit as long 
as they are at the cattle-post, unless their sleeping enclosure is a good dis- 
tance away from the cattle pen. Should they violate this injunction, it is 
held that while they are copulating the cattle will make a hole in the fence 
of the kraal and escape, and when they come back one of the beasts will 
be lost for good. Also the cows will suffer from contagious abortion. Girls 
when menstruating, and girls who lead a loose sexual life, are for the same 
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reason not allowed to drink milk. Their bodies are said to be “dirty” 
(maswé), and by drinking the milk they will injure the cows from which 
it comes. 

Again, women may normally enter kraals in order to gather the dung 
of the cattle, which is used as fuel and for smearing the floor of the dwelling 
enclosure (lapa). But once the kraal has been doctored, they may not enter 
it when the cattle are inside, lest they undo the effects of the doctoring. 
An instance of this came under my observation at Mochudi. A kraal in 
which oxen were usually kept was free at one time to the women, even 
when the cattle were inside it. Then the cattle were attacked by disease, 
and the kraal was doctored. After that the women were told not to enter 
it as long as the cattle were inside. This restriction applies more particularly 
to women who are pregnant or menstruating. Women and nubile girls are 
also not supposed to walk through a herd of goats or sheep, since if they 
are pregnant or. menstruating they will cause the animals to sicken or 
abort, while the fruit in their own wombs will also die. This rule is no longer 
strictly observed by all the Kxatla women, but I have often seen women 
wait to let some goats pass by them before crossing to the other side of 
the road, or else drive all the goats to one side so that they should not have 
to pass between them. 

The same restriction on coming into contact with cattle applies to a 
man whose wife has recently died. Until he is finally purified he may not 
go to the cattle-posts nor pass between a herd of cattle, lest he contaminate 
them with his impurity and so cause them to sicken or die. Nor may he 
go to any cattle-post for the first time after his bereavement, even if he 
has already been ceremonially purified, unless he carries with him some 
moxaxa bulbs (Amaryliis sp.). These he must peel as he goes along, throw- 
ing the peels on the ground, especially where two roads cross. Unless he 
does so, all the cows he passes on the road will abort. At the cattle-post 
he must throw moxaxa in his own kraal and in those of his nearest neighbors. 
Then he can once more accompany the cattle when they go out to graze, 
but the first time he does so he must still take some moxaxa with him and 
peel it as he goes along. So, too, the lover of a girl who has miscarried must 
use moxaxa on his way to the cattle-post and in the kraal. Then he must 
wait a few days before he can drink milk, and this milk must be from the 
cattle of his own post only. It is not till after a month or so that he may 
drink milk at any other cattle-post. The observance of these usages is 
nowadays largely a matter of individual taste, but many of the Baxkxatla 
firmly believe that unless they are strictly carried out the cattle will suffer. 
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BELIEFS RELATING TO CASTRATION AND TAMING 


It is said also that a man who sleeps habitually with his hands between 
his legs is not suited for castrating young bulls or taming young oxen, and 
that the meat of animals slaughtered by him will not be tasty. Young oxen 
must be trained by men who are clever, energetic and cunning. Not just 
any man can be employed, because he might be lazy or bad, and then the 
oxen will be useless even after*they have been broken in. The small herd- 
boys on cold winter nights sometimes sleep with their hands between their 
legs, but if found doing so the old men will whip them and warn them 
against the practice, saying that it will make them lazy and cause their 
cattle to be lazy as well. Boys must sleep with their arms extended, so 
that when they “catch” the oxen they can “catch” good, smart oxen. 

Castration must also be performed by special men. Some men are said 
to have “bad hands” (ba mats6x6 a bothloko) because they have stayed 
too long in the villages and have cohabited too much with women. Men 
who come to castrate cattle must spend at least a full day in the cattle-post 
before they start their work. It is said that their arms are still ‘“‘hot” 
(mab6x6 a sale bollo) from the village. No special rites appear to be ob- 
served in castrating the young bulls. The testicles which are removed are 
generally either eaten by the boys or given to the dogs. It is taboo for women 
to eat them, lest they become over fond of sexual intercourse as a result! 

But young bulls may not be castrated at a certain time of the year. 
As soon as the first crops of the new season are visible above the ground, 
about the beginning of December, and until the corn begins to ripen, about 
the end of April, it is taboo for any man to castrate his young bulls. He 
must wait until at the end of this time the chief sends out specially to 
have the young bulls at one of his cattle-posts castrated. The people are 
then informed that the chief has castrated his bulls, and they may now 
begin to do so too. During the same period it is also taboo to kill bulls by 
day. They may be killed at night only, and then permission must first 
be obtained from the chief. The entrails of these bulls may not be eaten, 
but must be buried in a hole in the ground. It is said that violation of these 
taboos will “‘spoil the year” (xo senyéxa ngwaxa). Hail will fall instead of 
rain, the ears of the corn will close up and twist about, and the stalks will 
fail to grow properly. This taboo on castration and the killing of bulls is 
only one of many connected with the agricultural season, and is primarily 
intended to ensure the wellbeing of the crops. But it is also said that if a 
man castrates his young bulls before the chief has done so, the animals will 
all die. 
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OMENS RELATING TO CATTLE 


The behavior of cattle in certain instances is regarded as ominous. If 
a cow lies on the ground and curls its tail (xo xara), and then beats it on 
the ground continuously, the Bakxatla say e ya thldéla, “it forebodes evil.” 
Unless it is caught and quickly killed, the owner or one of his relatives will 
die; but the cow’s death will avert the danger. It is looked upon as a sacrifice 
(sedim6) for its owner’s health and life, and as they kill it they say, se é 
nay6, mayé sebono, “‘may (the evil) go with it, its mother’s anus” (an 
expletive). This cow (sethlodi, an evil omen) is generally killed and eaten 
without being doctored. Occasionally it may be sent to the trader’s store 
to be sold, but this does not help very much, as so long as it is alive it 
will still “curse” (thl6éla or hutsa) its owner. Sofonia Péényane told me 
that a few days before the death of his father, one of his cows was heard 
beating with its tail on the ground in the kraal, but at the time no special 
notice was taken of this. The episode however was recalled when Sofonia’s 
father died. Then when his sister also died about a year later, it was noticed 
that about this time the same cow had again been beating the ground with 
its tail. The animal was thereupon taken out of the kraal and shot, its 
flesh being afterwards eaten without any special doctoring. Again, if a cow 
drinks its own urine or bellows like a bull, it also forebodes evil, and must 
be killed in order to avert the danger. 

A calf born with two heads (namane e thl6éx6 dipedi) is also regarded 
as unlucky and killed. It is such an unusual event that the magician is 
specially consulted to determine whether it can be attributed to sorcery. 
According to one informant, only the calf is killed, not its mother; but 
another said that when such an event happened at his cattle-post the 
magician ordered both mother and calf to be killed, lest the whole family 
of the owner begin to die off. The flesh of the cow was eaten, but the calf 
was buried. The people were afraid of it, and said that it was not a proper 
“gift”? (mphé) from God. If a cow gave birth to twin calves in the olden 
days, the owner would kill one of them, to avert the evil that was threat- 
ened; but the interpretation of such an event has apparently changed con- 
siderably, for nowadays it is held that it signifies wealth: the owner of the 
beast will get lots of cattle. It may be noted in this connection that the 
presence of many flies round the milk-sacks hanging in the sleeping en- 
closure is held to indicate that the owner of the kraal will have many cattle; 
and it is said that if the man kills any of these flies he is lessening the num- 
ber of his cattle. The story is told of a man who in conversation with chief 
Lentswe casually complained that there were too many flies at his cattle- 
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post. Whereupon the chief remarked, “If that is so, I’ll take all the flies 
away,” and he sent some of his men to confiscate all the cattle at that post! 
This he did because the flies were due to the presence of the cattle, and the 
welfare of the latter was dependent upon the measures taken by the chief 
to produce rain. By complaining about the abundance of flies, therefore, 
the man was held to be indirectly showing ingratitude towards the chief in 
his capacity as tribal rainmaker! 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE RITES 


If we review the various rites and beliefs described above in connection 
with the herding of cattle, it will be seen that the major magical rites fall 
into four more or less distinct classes: the strengthening of the kraal (xo 
thaa lesaka) by means of doctored pegs; the promotion of fertility in the 
cows and the bull (xo thusa dikxomo) by means of sprinkling or the direct 
application of medicines; the general safeguarding of the cattle (xo alafa 
dikxomo) by means of burning medicinal mixtures (leswal6) ; and finally the 
inoculation of the herdboys (xo thswara badisa) with magical ointment 
(thsithl6). The use of pegs smeared with magical ointment is a common 
element in all rites connected with the establishment of new places, e.g., 
in building a hut or household enclosure (lapa), or in making a new garden; 
and in every instance its purpose is the same. The ointment with which 
the pegs have been smeared protects the place against the activities of the 
sorcerer and “‘fights’’ against his medicines. The inoculation of the herd- 
boys with ointment is similar in function. Any man who fears that he may 
become the object of sorcery will be inoculated in the same way by the 
magician; and the ointment put into his body. will counteract the medicines 
with which the sorcerer tries to bewitch him. The other rites are more 
specific in their application, and in the forms described above appear to be 
restricted to cattle only. It may be noted, however, that in the rainmaking 
ceremonies of the Bakxatla one of the first rites performed is to send im- 
mature boys and girls to sprinkle the gardens with medicated water, and 
that the object of this rite is to ensure an abundance of crops through an 
adequate supply of rain. 

In only one of these four classes of rites, those specially connected with 
fertility, does the spell appear to be of any importance. It is possible that 
on this point my information is somewhat defective, and that actually the 
spell does figure more prominently in Kxatla magic than I have been led to 
believe. On the other hand, I have been positively assured by reliable in- 
formants that the spell does not invariably accompany a magical rite, and 
I have myself witnessed a number of rites which were performed in absolute 
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silence. Rapedi Letsébé, one of the leading magicians of the tribe, whom I 
questioned closely on this point, said scornfully: “My medicines are good 
enough; I don’t need words to strengthen them.” The general term for 
spell is tiis6, from the verb xo tiisa, to make fast; and this name indicates 
fairly adequately the réle of the spell in Kxatla magic. It is something 
which gives additional potency and direciion to the medicine, and accord- 
ing to Rapedi it is only when the magician is not very sure of his medicines 
that he reinforces them with a spell. 

The medicine is the really important thing in Kxatla magic. In all their 
magical rites, the people rely primarily upon the medicines. There is a cer- 
tain general method in which these must be applied, but the details are not 
rigidly fixed, as will be seen, e.g., from the variation in the rites used in the 
strengthening of the kraal, it does not really matter just how the oint- 
ment is applied, so long as it is either buried in the kraal or smeared on the 
fence. Again, while most of the ritual is performed in the first instance by 
the magician, once he has finished he leaves his medicines behind with the 
herdboys and tells them how to carry on. This feature is characteristic of 
Kxatla magic in general. Sometimes the magician does not even perform 
the rite himself in the first instance, but simply sells his medicines to the 
layman with instructions what to do. I was once visiting a magician at the 
village of Sikwane, when a man came up to buy some mothusé for his 
garden. While the magician was fetching the me“icine from his hut, I asked 
the man what he was going to do with it, and he described to me the method 
in which he was going to apply it. As soon as he left, I asked the magician 
how the mothusé should be used, and he gave me an altogether different 
account. I thereupon told him what I learned from his customer, but he 
simply remarked, ‘‘xa se sepé, that doesn’t matter, so long as he puts the 
mothusé in his garden.” The fact is obvious that for its efficacy Kxatla 
magic depends essentially upon the use of the right medicines. The inherent 
properties of such medicines I was able to discover in connection with some 
other forms of magic, but my informants either could not or would aot 
state just why they used certain medicines in preference to others when 
they were treating cattle. The general reply was either that they had been 
taught to use these medicines, or else were shown them by their divining 
bones! It may also be noted in this connection that the magicians differ a 
good deal amongst themselves in regard to the medicines they use for the 
same purposes. I have, e.g., no less than seven different recipes for the 
mixtures used with the mothusé for crops. 

Another point which has recently been stressed in theoretical discus- 
sions of magic is the condition of the performer. On this point the Baxxatla 
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say with regard to cattle magic that the only taboo to be observed by the 
magician is that on sexual intercourse. Some magicians when called upon 
to perform an important rite “doctor” themselves as a precaution against 
sorcery, but here again I was told that only those not quite sure of their 
powers would do so. The more famous magicians with whom I discussed 
the subject stressed only the taboo on sexual intercourse, which held good 
as long as they were actually engaged on the rite. In some forms of magic, 
e.g., the destruction of agricultural pests, the taboos to be observed by the 
performer are much more elaborate, but on the whole such instances are 
exceptional.‘ 

The rites associated with the recovery of stray cattle and the treatment 
of cattle diseases are fairly straightforward, and follow the general pattern 
of Kxatla magic. Of the other observances, it will be seen that some relate 
to certain human states which are held to affect the cattle adversely. 
Widowers and menstruating or pregnant women are in a condition of 
ritual impurity, during which they are a source of danger to various cate- 
gories of people, animals or objects with which they would normally come 
into contact. The taboos imposed upon them refer not only te cattle, but 
also to human beings, especially to those who are sick or confined in child- 
bed, to the gardens, and to various other objects. They need not therefore 
be specially considered here, except in so far as they indicate that the 
Bakxatla believe the wellbeing of their cattle to be bound up with the 
avoidance of any ritually contaminated influences. The prohibition of 
sexual intercourse at the cattle-posts and the associated beliefs regarding 
newcomers from the village and the men who sleep with their hands be- 
tween their legs are perhaps reminiscent of the time when it was taboo for 
women to have any contact at all with the more important domestic ani- 
mals. This taboo, as we have seen, has now been considerably modified, 
but the act of sex and anything associated with it is still held to be injurious 
to the cattle. Just as in certain of the rain ceremonies and in magic in gen- 
eral sexual purity is a necessary condition of the performers, so it is de- 
manded from those npon whose activities depend the wellbeing of the 
cattle. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 
Care Town, SoutH AFRICA 
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* I hope to discuss more fully in a later publication the general structure of magic amongst 
the Baxxatla. I am not satisfied that I have learned all there is to know about the subject, 
and the analysis given above must therefore be regarded as of a preliminary character. 


KNUD RASMUSSEN: IN MEMORIAM By WILLIAM THALBITZER 


HENCE do we come? Where did the Eskimo race originate? (or the 

Aryan?) Knud Rasmussen approached this problem with respect to 
the Eskimos. All through his life he felt a child of the Eskimos; and so, to 
a certain degree, he was. His mother, née Fleischer, was the issue from a 
Danish-Eskimo marriage. In features and general appearance she was the 
picture of a handsome Eskimo woman. Since our colonization of Greenland 
mixed marriages have not been very rare occurrences and have as a rule 
proved to be successful in so far as they are generating efficient individuals 
well fitted for the process of blending the Eskimo culture with the white 
man’s foreign element. Knud Rasmussen himself set the example. 

Knud Rasmussen was proud of his Eskimo blood. He was born in 1879 
in the most important town of north Greenland, Jakobshavn, by the natives 
named Ilulissat, “the ice mountains,” because here the surface barrier 
shoots some of its proudest projections towards the coast. His father, 
Christian Rasmussen,! lived in an ancient wooden vicarage, filling the post 
of “‘missionary” under the Danish state-church, an office dating back to the 
earliest days of the Danish mission in Greenland. At his time, however, the 
natives on the west coast had long been christened and civilised, every- 
where enjoying proper school-teaching, but due to their extreme isolation 
they had preserved many old traditions. Later on the Greenland parson 
was called to the pastorate of Lynge, district of Kronborg, North Seeland, 
and his two sons were put into the public school at Birkeréd, remaining 
there until they were entered at the University of Copenhagen. It was only 
here at the Birkeréd school that the boys learned to read and write Danish 
properly. Consequently Knud Rasmussen spoke the Eskimo language be- 
fore he learned Danish. His childhood’s playmates were the Eskimo 
children in the “‘Ice-mountain town.”’ He grew up surrounded by Green- 
land scenery and language, and listened early at his homestead to the 
Eskimo tellers of legends. And quite back to these early years dates his 
life’s dream of going up far north to the small pagan tribe in the northern- 
most corner of Greenland, to visit the Polar Eskimos near Cape York 
(Ivnang-aneq) and Smith sound. In Jakobshavn they were known only 
through tales handed down by tradition. 

The dream of his youth grew along with himself and his life’s biggest 
achievement was as a matter of fact his sled expedition north of Canada to 


1 Pastor Christian Rasmussen, who lived in Greenland 1873-1895, was known as the au- 
thor of a “Grénlandsk Grammatik” and a “Dansk-Grénlandsk” dictionary (Kébenhavn, 
1893). 
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the Western Eskimos at the Bering straits. After this conquest he embraced 
the whole of his people’s extensive world, not only from a geographical point 
of view but by way of personal experience. 

He wasted no time on academic studies. Already at the age of twenty- 
three he succeeded in getting his wish fulfilled of visiting the Polar Eskimos, 
when the Danish author and journalist Mylius-Erichsen took him along on 


his first expedition, the ‘Danish Literary Greenland Expedition” (1902- 
04), following the west coast straight up to Cape York. The successful 
progress of this expedition was surely due to a great extent to the young en- 
thusiastic interpreter’s knowledge of the vernacular. Among the Polar 
Eskimo Knud Rasmussen spoke his mother’s tongue. He alone was able to 
understand them and make himself understood. Compared to him Robert 
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Peary was a stranger amongst these people. Shortly after his return he 
wrote the book which was destined to establish his reputation as interpreter 
of these strange people, Nye Mennesker (Kébenhavn, 1905), or in English, 
The People of the Polar North (London, 1908). 

Immediately after the publication of this book Franz Boas designated 
it “this interesting collection of data contained in the fascinating descrip- 
tion of the Smith Sound tribe,’” pointing out, on the basis of this collection, 
a great many legendary “motifs” as variants of legends well known in the 
Hudson bay area. At the same time Boas found herein support for his hy- 
pothesis of the intimate connection between the peoples of north Green- 
land and Hudson bay. 

In 1910 Knud Rasmussen, together with P. Freuchen, founded the 
“Arctic Station of Thule,” a combination of commercial station and scien- 
tific base for expeditions. Hereafter he designated all his expeditions as 
“Thule Expeditions.” 

As to results,’ we have before us a long succession of journeys: 


1. The first Thule Expedition established finally the non-existence fo 
Peary channel and mapped out the land connecting Greenland and Peary 
land. 

2. The second Thule Expedition mapped the most northerly coasts of 
Greenland and explored them from a geological, botanical, as well as ethno- 
graphic point of view. 

3. The third Thule Expedition: the laying out of depéts for Roald 
Ammundsen. 

4-6-7. The fourth, sixth and seventh Thule Expeditions took up ethno- 
graphic-folkloristic investigations of the isolated tribe at Ammassalik in 
east Greenland; extending beyond what had been earlier achieved by G. 
Holm and others after him, and Knud Rasmussen brought, as a matter 
of fact, not a few new results to light. 

In 1932 and the following year he continued his explorations along the 
southern part of the east coast, the last of these journeys being tragically 
interrupted by his death (December 21, 1933). 

Between the fourth and sixth Thule Expeditions Knud Rasmussen 
found time to prepare his fifth expedition, lasting three years (1921-24) 
and stretching its field of exploration far beyond Greenland. 


2 F. Boas, ®skimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay (Bull. Amer. Mus. Natural Hist. 15: 
567, New York, 1907). 

* Compare also the Danish work Grénland I: 567, in Meddelelser om Grénland, 60, 
Kébenhavn, 1921, and the publication in English of Greenland (3 vols., Kébenhavn, 1928- 
29). 
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It-was after his return from this voyage that the University of Copen- 
hagen created him a Doctor h.c. (Ph.D.). In his speech in reply at the cere- 
mony Knud Rasmussen quoted the well known words by Rasmus Rask, ap- 
propriating them to himself: “Sit Fadreland skylder man alt hvad man kan 
udrette.’”* 

Not considering himself a man of natural science, Knud Rasmussen at- 
tached to his expeditions specialists within the sciences of geolegy, mineral- 
ogy, zodlogy, taking upon himsélf the task of folklorist and geographical 
explorer. He had the knack of choosing the right men as his fellow-workers; 
1 need only quote three names: Therkel Mathiassen, Birket-Smith and 
Lauge Koch. 

As to geographical science and especially the filling up of the map of 
Greenland, Knud Rasmussen’s travels are of lasting consequence. The 
northwestern and southeastern coasts of Greenland have become better 
known than they were prior to his and his fellow-travellers’ researches on 
the spot. 

To his own proper field of observations pertained the collection of 
popular legends (folklore), because he better than anyone else mastered 
the Eskimo language. A theoretical perception of the language, in a lin- 
guistic sense, he did not possess. But with his wonderful practical command 
of the language and his faculty of grasping, humanly and intuitively, the 
problems laid before him, he succeeded in penetrating deeply into tie spirit- 
ual life of the natives. His ability was in constant growth. In that publica- 
tion of his early days, Nye Mennesker, he had satisfied himself with 
rendering what the Eskimos had told him and jotting down a translation 
of the legend he had just heard. But in his big work in English he availed 
himself of the much more exact method of recording the Eskimo texts as 
dictated and afterward translating them. 

This long trip resulted in a series of popular books from Knud Rasmus- 
sen’s hands, that is to say, popular in style but in reality enriching folk- 
loristic science and national psychology with surprisingly novel material. 
I cite expecially the following three books: Fra Grénland til Stillehavet 
(2 vols., Kébenhavn, 1926; in English translation, Across Arctic America, 
New York, 1927°), Festens Gave (1929), and Snehyttens Sange (1930). 

Human documents and specimens from the world of the Inuit; books 
filled with old legends and primitive poetry; a find for everybody searching 
for pictures of primitive or exotic peoples’ individualities, more especially of 


* “To your country you owe all in your power.” 
5 Also translated into German and French. 
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Eskimo mentality. The strength of these books lies in the intimate percep- 
tion of which they bear witness, being closely connected with the author’s 
special relation to the language and to his artistic temperament. 

Having dealt with these minor publications I am now approaching the 
chief point: the main result of the long trip was intended to be a magnificent 
publication in English (Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, 1921—24°), 
comprising twelve volumes—Topography, Geology, Botany, Zodlogy, 
Anthropology, Archaeology, Ethnography, Language, Folklore—based on 
the collected material. 

According to the plan formed for this grandly conceived work Knud 
Rasmussen himself was to describe the spiritual culture of the western 
Eskimo tribes, whereas his collaborators, Kai Birket-Smith and Therkel 
Mathiassen were assigned the field of material culture (ethnography and 
archaeology) pertaining to those tribes they might investigate. Some of 
the tribes living west of Hudson bay (“the Central Eskimo’’) had till then 
hardly been known except by name (and the name of the Kinipetu tribe 
was even founded on a perfect miscomprehension, the real name of the 
tribe being Qaernermiut). As a result of Knud Rasmussen’s publications 
we now have full information as to the following tribes from south to 
north along the west coast of Hudson bay: Aivilingmiut, Amitjormiut, 
Igiulingmiut’ at the coast, the Caribou Eskimo inland, Netsilingmiut, 
[livilermiut and Utkuhikjalingmiut next to Hudson bay cn the north coast 
of Canada; farther west we meet Umingmaktormiut, the Copper River and 
Mackenzie River Eskimo, and finally in the extreme west the various tribes 
of Alaska and Bering Strait Eskimo. 

As the work progressed Knud Rasmussen succeeded in publishing his 
records from the Iglulik, Netsilik, Caribou, and Copper Eskimo, but he also 
collected material among many of the more westerly tribes straight across 
to the Far East. He did not live to see these results published, but it is to 
be hoped that they will be taken in hand by his collaborators. In other 
volumes of the work the ethnographers have dealt with the material (and 
in part the spiritual) culture of the Central Eskimo and Chipewyan Indians. 

This main work is of a more scientific structure than Knud Rasmussen’s 
previous publications. Its folkloristic volumes, concerning the Western 
Eskimo, augment the comprehensive collection of legends from Greenland, 


® With the sub-title: The Danish Expedition to Arctic North America in charge of Knud 
Rasmussen, Ph.D. (Gyldendal, Copenhagen). 
’ The suffix -miut means “the inhabitants of,” -ling,“‘the country or place which possess- 


es’’; therefore, “the inhabitants of the country (place) possessing walrus, iglu, house or houses, 
seal, pot-stone, etc.” 
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of which altogether three volumes appeared in Danish translation: Myther 
og Sagn fra Grénland (Myths and Legends from Greenland, 1921-25: a 
fourth volume was planned). 

The method applied is invariably the same: going straight to the sources 
by aid of his inborn knowledge of the native language, Knud Rasmussen 
collects his material according to a certain plan or a series of problems by 
befriending such of the natives within his various fields of observation as 
were found to be most useful t6 him. Whenever possible he takes down the 
texts in the original language, whereupon the translation into Danish (and 
later on into one of the universal languages) winds up the work. That 
Knu¢ Rasmussen fully realizes the difficulty connected with transplanting 
the Eskimo train of ideas and imagination in the soil of European languages 
is a matter he often recurs to when referring to his method of work. In 
the Eskimo language one meets with modes of expression that are almost 
untranslatable, chiefly because so many concepts and subordinate notions 
are supposed to be obviously evident and familiar. 

It is so much more fortunate that Knud Rasmussen gradually acquired 
the routine of publishing his texts exactly as he took them down from the 
lips of the Western Eskimo, inserting the translation between the lines. 

It will doubtless strike the observer that the Eskimo text in these 
books occupies a far smaller space on the line than the corresponding English 
translation. Also that many words are very long and have to be rendered 
—not by two or three—but by six to eight words in our languages. As to 
texts gathered at a long distance from Greenland, the difficulty of trans- 
lating correctly increases on account of dialectical disparities, growing in 
proportion to the distance, and just for this reason these minutely recorded 
original texts become so very valuable. 

From D. Jenness’ folklore notes of earlier date we are acquainted with 
other Eskimo dialects spoken in the regions north of Canada. So we have 
now the possibility of basing a critical collation on Jenness’ and Rasmus- 
sen’s texts. We shall perhaps be able to compare Knud Rasmussen’s inter- 
linear texts with those of Jenness and to control his phonetic renderings 
which, however, in my opinion, are quite properly spelled. Also in another 
direction he reveals a more mature comprehension and critical sense, 
namely when dealing with the actual interpretation of the innumerable 
customs and social forms peculiar to the natives in widely separated parts, 
the ethnographic collections not to be forgotten. 

Knud Rasmussen is an interpreter of the highest quality; he is the in- 
strument elect; the clear mirror of his soul reflects his Eskimo spirit blended 
with his European mentality. 
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In this respect I am happy to share the views of the leading French 
ethnologist, M L. Lévy-Bruhl, who wrote a critique of Knud Rasmussen’s 
last work. Speaking of his personal qualifications and method he writes: 
“These communications from conjurers (shamans) and singers of the Iglulik 
and Netsilik tribes, revealing their faith and spiritual life, are quite unique 
documents among the results of ethnology up to the present day;” and 
further: ““K. Rasmussen’s works concerning the Eskimos are as epoch mak- 
ing as those of Spencer and Gillen related to the Central Australian tribes.’’* 

The works of Knud Rasmussen are primary sources, valuable in the 
first instance for Eskimology, but in a wider sense for those humanistic 
sciences which make use of such subjects. 

One might ask whether any comparative research has been attempted in 
these works, and here we are forced to admit, that within the Eskimo area 
Knud Rasmussen himself has only quite sporadically tried his hand at it; 
but it is to be presumed that he would have approached this problem if he 
had been permitted to live and complete his task. 

Examining his works we find that we are dealing with material gathered 
in the course of his travels from place to place and then classified; in other 
words first hand material, the working of which has been limited to a mere 
grouping in chapters and to the translation itself. 

As regards the translation and the choice of subjects, the question 
arises whether the author can be said to have employed any discrimination 
as to his sources. This question may well be raised in spite of the fact that 
we are dealing with sources not of a literary but of a verbal nature, but 
here again it must be recalled that Knud Rasmussen is bound up to such 
degree with these bearers of tradition, who are his very sources, nay by 
force of origin being himself one of those bearers of tzadition. He was 
doubtless animated by the same responsibility, by the same desire of carry- 
ing on their ancestors’ traditions as unaltered as possible, neither adding nor 
subtracting anything.® 

His critical method of working the Eskimo material takes the form of a 
positive selection of new variations, gathered here and there, in the un- 
remitting hope, of course, of finding hitherto unknown (not recorded) 
subjects (“texts”), besides applying a never slackened, constantly more 


8 The critique appeared in Danish in Berlingske Tidende (June 8, 1931); corresponding 
utterances about Knud Rasmussen are to be found in Lévy-Bruhl’s recently published work 
Le surnaturel et la nature dans la mentalité primitive (1931), p. xxi. 

* This principle, dominating his method of translation, he mentions on various occasions: 
“T have only permitted myself the fewest possible linguistic liberties” . . . etc. (Introduction 
to Myter og Sagn, ii). 
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exercised effort to coin adequate expressions for his translations; because 
only in this way can he reveal his finds and his Eskimo knowledge to inter- 
national science, which makes use of these things. In order to attain this 
point, he was anxious to collect as varied and as genuine text material as 
possible and to take it down exactly as he found it. 

A modern feature in his research is his method of individualistic de- 
scription, that is, his portrayals and biographies (autobiographies) of 
individual, momentous, or peculiar characters. 

Who can ever forget his description of the shamans Igjugarjuk, Aua 
and Orulo, Takarnfq and Padloq, Igsivalitaq the outlaw, with 
his spirit drawings, Héq and Tatilgak, and many others? 

Care must be taken, however, not to generalize everyone of these peo- 
ple’s words or distinctive features. There exist as great individual differ- 
ences between these people as between ourselves. And yet they impress us 
as being a separate national type widely distinct from our own. 

For the scrutinizing scientist there will, to a certain degree, be a question 
of confidence in making use of the recorder’s choice of subjects, his trans- 
lations and comments. A free translation will always be influenced by the 
man’s personal style of writing. 

As to Knud Rasmussen’s method and style, it would be difficult to 
exert any authoritative control if we possessed texts in the original language 
from his hands alone. But we have at our disposal rather obvious parallels 
within a certain group of legendary subjects and within certain Eskimo 
tracts: 

From Thule (Cape York and Smith sound), A. L. Kroeber’s records 
(of 1899) originating from Peary’s Eskimos;!* from Baffin land and Hud- 
son bay in the publications of Franz Boas;" from the Copper Eskimo in 
the books of D. Jenness; from Alaska in E. W. Nelson’s important 
work: The Eskimos About Bering Strait. All these books have their 
importance and merits over against those of Knud Rasmussen: Jenness’ 
works are especially valuable on account of his linguistic and—in co- 


10 Kroeber in Journal of American Folklore, 12 (New York, 1899-1900); cf. Meddelelser 
om Grénland, 40:207-10. 

1 F, Boas, Central Eskimo (Sixth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1888); 
Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay (Bulletin, American Museum of Natural History 15, 
1901-07); also Journal of American Folklore 7 (1894), 10 (1897), 17 (1904). 

2 T). Jenness, Life of the Copper Eskimos; Songs of the Copper Eskimos; Eskimo Folk- 
lore (Report, Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-18, vols. 12-14). 

13 E. W. Nelson, The Eskimo About Bering Strait (Eighteenth Annual Report, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 1899). 
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operation with Helen H. Roberts—musical notes recording Eskimo song 
texts as well as tunes. 

Between them, all these works serve, in a comparative way, as an 
abundantly substantiated and important counter-balance. On many points, 
however, Knud Rasmussen’s work bears witness to a more profound under- 
standing of, and deeper penetration into, Eskimo mentality. Thus he opened 
new roads to comparative Eskimo research, a branch of science founded by 
Danes like Rink, Bahnson, G. Holm, H. P. Steensby. Eskimo research is a 
young science and the treatment of its problems cannot as yet boast of 
great results.“ Knud Rasmussen and his fellow travellers had the fate, 
though, to run right into a burning problem when they pushed on to the 
inland Eskimo about the Barren grounds and straightway believed they 
had struck the primeval Eskimos. 

As already mentioned, this hypothesis cannot be said to be entirely 
new, having previously been suggested by American ethnologists (J. Mur- 
doch, F. Boas), but the Danish explorers tried to go deeper into the ques- 
tion, following the lead of our countryman, H. P. Steensby, who had chosen 
this problem as the subject for his thesis for a Doctor’s degree, Eskimo- 
kulturens Oprindelse (Kébenhaven, 1905; a revised edition in English 
appeared in Meddelelser om Grénland, 53). The problem as to which tribe 
is the most primitive or the problem regarding the descent of the Eskimo 
is still an unsolved one. 

It is a tempting, but by no means an easy task, to compare Knud Ras- 
mussen to previous Eskimo explorers, as for instance, Rink and Steensby, 
or to an exact naturalist and ethnographer as that old Greenland mission- 
ary Otto Fabricius. But Knud Rasmussen within his own field managed to 
coin almost equally concise expressions for his observations. Within the 
field of folklore he is hardly on the level with a describer as exact as Otto 
Fabricius, but then it must be remembered that their respective fields 
were extremely different, not to speak of the diversities between their per- 
sonal characters. 

In his research Knud Rasmussen .was always endeavouring to give 
expression to his individual sense of realities. His translations were bound 
to bear the stamp of his personal style of writing. His aim was to be realistic 
and at the same time to be in the closest possible contact with the Eskimo 


™ Axel Olrik at one time dealt with a problem from Eskimo cosmology embodied in his 
big study on Ragnarokforestillingernes Udspring (The origin of the conception of Ragnarok) 
(Danske Studier, 1913, pp. 234-47; German translation: Ragnarék, die Sagen von Weltunter- 
gang, Berlin and Leipzig, 1922). 
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train of thought. In order to imitate the spirit, tone, and imagination of 
Eskimo poems and legends he had to exorcise his Eskimo soul and turn 
European. 

He had not passed through any academy of science but, almost shaman- 
like, he had trained at his special art, the art of spiritual communication 
taken into the service of truth. 

There can be no doubt that Knud Rasmussen enriched science con- 
cerning Greenland and the northernmost peoples of the world. His research 
was so far congenial with scientific research that his results may be con- 
sidered as scientific while at the same time sensitive and imaginative. At 
his most untimely death Greenland and Eskimo research has suffered a 
painful loss. 


UNIVERSITY OF K6BENHAVN 
DENMARK 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIELD WORK IN NORTH AMERICA 
DURING 1933 


During 1933, forty-two organizations sent sixty-three archaeological expeditions into the 
field in North America. There were in addition a number of other organizations which col- 
laborated with those mentioned above. Still others did not attempt to support organized field 
parties, but encouraged individual members to undertake private investigations. According 
to the records of the Committee on State Archaeological Surveys, fifty-nine organizations were 
interested in one way or another in the archaeological field work done in North America in 
1933. 

Alaska has been the scene of important archaeological discoveries during the past few 
years. This year two parties were in the field. Otto Wm. Geist, of the Alaska Agricultural Col- 
lege and School of Mines, returned to St Lawrence Island to continue the examination of the 
village site at Kukulik. The materials found in completing the cut through the kitchen midden 
add to our knowledge of several of the cultures of this region. The University of Pennsylvania 
Museum sent Frederica de Laguna to Prince William Sound to take part in a joint expedi- 
tion with the National Museum of Denmark, represented in the field by Kai Birket-Smith. 
The materials found can be correlated with the Third or last Period of the Kachemak Bay 
culture, although influences from the Northwest Coast Indian cultures are apparent. 

In the northwestern states, a region relatively unknown archaeologically, two field parties 
were at work. L. S. Cressman, of the University of Oregon, made a survey of the petroglyphs 
in the desert region of south central Oregon, and later excavated two mounds in the southern 
Willamette valley. In Montana, Melville Sayre of the State School of Mines at the University 
of Montana surveyed the tipi rings and the so-called “game drives” or “prayer lines” found in 
that state. 

On the west coast of the continent a field party from Sacramento Junior College began 
excavations at a Nisenan Indian village site in eastern Sacramento county. The stratified de- 
posits exposed in an exploratory trench revealed occupational debris, a number of skeletons, 
and two house floors. The active group of institutions in southern California confined their 
field activities largely to survey work. The Southwest Museum continued the survey being 
conducted from its Desert Branch. The Los Angeles Museum sponsored a survey of Los 
Angeles and Ventura counties. The San Diego Museum sent a party into Lower California 
to do survey work, and late in the year excavated a Diguefio cremation-cemetery in eastern 
San Diego county. 

The southwestern United States continued to be the scene of the greatest archaeological 
field activity. As in previous years, both survey work and detailed excavations were carried 
forward. Two groups continued the search for further evidence of ancient man. On the eastern 
border of the area E. B. Howard, of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, examined some 
old lake beds near Clovis, New Mexico, finding evidence which clearly indicated contempo- 
raneity of man with the extinct bison and mammoth. On the western border of the area, M.R. 
Harrington spent a month in the fall investigating a deposit of apparently mixed Pleistocene 
animal and human character associated with an ancient lake in the vicinity of Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada. Other parties from the same organization working in Nevada explored a small Basket 
Maker village at the mouth of the Virgin river, and a small Pueblo site in the Moapa valley. 
The close of the year found M. R. Harrington again in the Moapa valley directing archaeo- 
logical work being done by the CCC camps. 
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In the northwestern part of the area, Albert B. Reagan, of the U.S. Indian Field Service, 
continued his archaeological studies in the Uintah basin. The Peabody Museum of Harvard 
again sent J. O. Brew to the Alkali Ridge district in southeastern Utah. The excavation of a 
single large site this year completed the field work for this project. Farther south, in the little 
known region of northeastern Arizona and southeastern Utah, a reconnaissance was conducted 
by the Rainbow Bridge-Monument Valley Expedition, organized by Ansel F. Hall of the Na- 
tional Park Service. The archaeological work, directed by L. L. Hargrave, included locating 
and examining some 200 sites. In this same region Douglas S. Byers, represznting the Pea- 
body Museum of Harvard, excavated 4 cave near the Arizona-Utah line, which had been oc- 
cupied continuously from early Basket Maker to Pueblo II times. To the east, over the Colo- 
rado line, Paul S. Martin of the Field Museum resumed his detailed study of the Lowry ruin 
northwest of Cortez, Colorado. 

The Museum of Northern Arizona, which has been concentrating on the archaeological 
problems of the northeastern part of the state, in addition to lending Hargrave to the Rainbow 
Bridge-Monument Valley Expedition, undertook two field projects during the year, namely: a 
partial excavation of the Pueblo III ruin of Wupatki near Flagstaff, and the continuation of 
the archaeological survey of the San Francisco mountains and the Hopi country. Farther south 
in the upper Gila region, partly in New Mexico and partly in Arizona, a number of field parties 
were at work. In the spring Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., returned to Allantown, Arizona, to close 
the work done at a nearby site during the past few years under the auspices of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. After July 1, he remained at the site, on furlough from the Bureau, in 
order to take charge of the archaeological field training group from the Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology at Santa Fé. During the ensuing eight weeks a small Pueblo I village was examined. 
Over the state line, near Coolidge, New Mexico, Harold S. Gladwin, of Gila Pueblo, excavated 
four units of a village ruin which revealed architecture and pottery of the Little Colorado cul- 
ture. Late in the fall, the Carnegie Institution of Washington and the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard codperated in sending Mr and Mrs C. B. Cosgrove to Cloverdale, where they ex- 
amined a nearby adobe-built pueblo which contained evidences of a mixture of Chihuahua 
and Middle Gila cultures. 

For several years Gila Pueblo has been sponsoring an extensive archaeological survey. 
This year its staff members went into Mexico to extend the record in Chihuahua south to the 
Durango border and west to Sonora. Other members of the staff excavated a pit-house village 
in the San Francisco valley. Students under the direction of Byron Cummings of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona studied at several ruins during the year, the most important of which were the 
Fitzmaurice ruin near Prescott, and Kinishba, near Fort Apache. Odd S. Halseth, of the Ar- 
chaeological Commission of the City of Phoenix continued the development at the Pueblo 
Grande ruins. 

In the Rio Grande basin, the School of American Research of the Archaeological Institute 
of America, in codperation with the University of New Mexico and the New Mexico State 
Museum, continued its field program by sponsoring excavations for the sixth season at Battle- 
ship rock in the Jemez, and for the fifth season at Chetro Ket! in Chaco canyon. The state 
archaeological survey inaugurated some years ago by this institution was continued. Likewise 
the Laboratory of Anthropology at Santa Fé has continued its projects. The archaeological 
survey of the Rio Grande drainage, under H. P. Mera, secured enough data this season to 
enable it to bound the extent of the Rio Grande glaze paint wares. Excavations were under- 
taken at a village site in Chaves county, in two house structures in the upper Chama drainage, 
and in a rock shelter on the Red river. The Dendro-Archaeological project of the Laboratory, 
under the direction of W. S. Stallings, Jr., was able to extend the dendrochronological records 
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back to about 1100 a.p. During the last few weeks of the year staff members of the Laboratory 
began excavations at the Pueblo III site near Agua Fria, not far from Santa Fé. 

Late in the spring, E. B. Renaud of the University of Denver, undertook a second recon- 
naissance trip in the San Luis and upper Rio Grande valleys in Colorado, visiting new sites 
and examining collections. Later in the summer he made a survey of the pictographs in the 
region surrounding Santa Fé. During June and July, students from the Texas Technological 
College, under the direction of W. C. Holden, excavated the Arrowhead ruin two miles east 
of Glorieta, finding pottery types of Pueblo ITI and early Pueblo IV periods. 

A number of field parties spent the season in the Plains area. A group from the University 
of Minnesota continued the investigations of last year, visiting sites near glacial Lake Pelican, 
and at Lake Mille Lacs in Minnesota, and others in North and South Dakota. Both the 
University of Nebraska and the Nebraska State Historical Society carried on their investiga- 
tions of the remains of earthlodges. The former sent out a party which examined two pre- 
historic sites in Cedar county, under the direction of Earl Beil, which revealed a mixture of 
Missouri river and Nebraska culture criteria. The latter sent a group, led by A. T. Hill, to 
central and southwestern Nebraska, where pottery representative of Upper Republican and 
Nebraska cultures was secured from ten prehistoric earthlodges. E. B. Renaud, of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, recorded a number of sites and did some excavation in western Nebraska for 
the survey of the high western plains which he has undertaken. Farther south, Forrest Cle- 
ments of the University of Oklahoma excavated some mounds near Wagoner, eastern Okla- 
homa, which revealed material indicating relations with lower Mississippi cultures. Later in 
the season he examined a village site near Optima, in the Panhandle, which contained remains 
of rectangular slab houses. The archaeologically-minded organizations in Texas have been as 
active as in former years. A field party from the University of Texas spent part of the summer 
continuing the work of last year among the shell heaps along the coast. Later this institution 
sent a party to examine mounds near Palestine, in east Texas. E. B. Sayles, on the staff of 
Gila Pueblo, was also in eastern Texas surveying sites attributed to the Caddoan people. In 
the central part of the state, members of the Texas Archeological and Paleontological Society 
recorded data secured while examining stone slab burials. In western Texas the interest centers 
around the cave deposits. The West Texas Historical Society continued its survey of the Big 
Bend region, and also studied the deposits in several caves. The Witte Memorial Museum 
sponsored the work of George C. Martin, whose excavations have furnished a complete repre- 
sentation of what has been styled the “Big Bend Basket-maker Culture.” 

The interest in archaeological matters has increased in the southern states during the 
past year. S. C. Dellinger, of the University of Arkansas, in addition to continuing his valiant 
efforts to curb vandalism in his state, made some interesting discoveries regarding house con- 
struction while excavating village sites and cemeteries in Cross and Poinsett counties. Across 
the Mississippi river, the Mississippi Department of Archives and History sent Moreau B. 
Chambers to the Gulf coast to continue the archaeological survey which it has been carrying 
forward for several years. Later in the season, the work was extended up the valleys of the 
Pearl and Tombigbee rivers. The major undertaking of the Alabama Museum of Natural 
History was the continuation of the detailed archaeological survey of the state. Field parties 
worked in the Tennessee valley, the Warrior river region and along the Gulf coast. Peter A. 
Brannon, of the Alabama Department of Archives and History, trenched a single site near 
Montgomery, at the request of the U.S. Air Tactical School. The members of the Alabama 
Anthropological Society continued to excavate and study urn burials as opportunity offered. 
Similarly, members of the Florida Archaeological Society concentrated their efforts upon 
several mounds in the vicinity of Tampa. The Peabody Museum of Yale undertook a survey 
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which included some excavations along the western coast of Florida and in southern Georgia, 
as a part of a more comprehensive Caribbean project. To the north of this region, the Charles- 
ton (South Carolina) Museum has inaugurated a state survey of archaeological sites which has 
to be carried forward slowly because of lack of funds. However, this institution codperated with 
W. K. Moorehead of Phillips Academy, Andover, in excavating sites near Beaufort, South 
Carolina. 

The upper Mississippi valley and Great Lakes region did not witness as much archaeo- 
logical activity as it has in former years. On the western border, Charles R. Keyes of the State 
Historical Society of Iowa continued his policy of making short exploratory trips to special 
parts of the state, resulting in additional data on the Mill Creek, Woodland, and Oneota 
cultures. Late in the season he supervised restoration work done by CCC labor on mounds in 
the eastern part of the state. The members of the Wisconsin Archeological Society, under the 
leadership of Charles E. Brown, continued to record and preserve Indian sites. The most active 
organization in this area, the University of Chicago, combined survey work with excavations 
as in former years. The survey of Rock Island county, revealing only Woodland culture sites, 
was completed and excavations were carried forward in both Fulton and Peoria counties. The 
Indiana Historical Society sent Glenn Black to continue the survey of southeastern Indiana, 
which included the excavation of some stone mounds similar to those found by Frank Setzler 
several years ago. The same institution sponsored E. Y. Guernsey’s survey of Clark county. 
The archaeological evidence being found in Indiana and Illinois indicates a confusion resulting 
from a mixture of cultures which only continued field work can clarify. Neither the University 
of Kentucky nor the Ohio State Museum placed any organized parties in the field, although 
both undertook minor investigations of short duration. 

In the northeastern states, the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, under the leader- 
ship of Arthur C. Parker, continued its detailed study of the archaeological history of western 
New York. Field work among sites in the Genesee region furnished valuable evidence on the 
perplexing Iroquois-Algonkin cultural complex. A field party from the Tioga Point Museum, 
working near Spanish hill, was fortunate in being able to outline the remains of an ancient 
palisaded town, at one end of which was a platform of stones which appeared to be an effigy 
of an animal. The archaeological survey of Connecticut, undertaken by the Peabody Museum 
of Yale, was continued and some minor excavations were made. Although no organized parties 
were sent out, the members of the New Jersey Archaeological Society undertook individual 
investigations, the most interesting of which was the discovery by Charles A. Philhower of 
an unusual deposit of burials, ashes and pottery, in a Munsee village site south of Port Jervis, 
New York. The members of the Long Island Chapter of the New York State Archaeological 
Association have continued their codperative study of the village sites and cemeteries in their 
neighborhood. 

This year various circumstances have made it impossible to include in the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST the longer form of this summary which has appeared in former years. How- 
ever the Committee on State Archaeological Surveys of the National Research Council has 
issued the usual series of individual reports as one of its Circular Series. Copies may be secured 
by addressing the Committee at 4019 Museums Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Car E. Gute, Chairman 
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METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Der Ursprung der Gottesidee. Eine historisch-kritische und positive Studie. Band III: 
Die Religionen der Urvilker Asiens und Australiens. Band IV: Die Religionen 
der Urvilker Afrikas. WiLHELM Scumopt. (III:1155 pp.; IV: 821 pp. Miinster 
in Westfalen: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1931, 1933.) 


These two large volumes bring nearer to completion Father Schmidt’s elaborate 
survey of theistic beliefs and practices among the peoples whom he classes as the 
Urvélker of the world. The same general plan of treatment is followed as was 
followed in the second volume of the series. The major sources for each people are 
cited and quoted in extenso, with appreciably less attention as a rule to the minor 
sources. The facts on theism are gathered, presented in admirable order and with 
great clarity, interpreted—often largely in the light of Kulturkreis assumptions— 
synthesized, and submitted to comparative discussion. 

Volume III deals with the theism of the following peoples: the Asiatic pygmies, 
especially the Andaman Islanders, the Semang, and the Philippine Negritos; the 
peoples of the “arctic Urkultur,” especially the Ainu, Central Eskimo, Koryak, 
Samoyed, and northern Tungus; the southeastern Australians, especially the Kur- 
nai, Kulin, Yuin-Kuri, and Wiradyuri-Kamilaroi. Volume IV covers the African 
pygmies, the Bushmen, the Bergdama, and the Hottentots, and includes a detailed 
comparative study of the theism of the Asiatic and African pygmies. 

One marvels at the sustained energy and the broad sweep that characterize 
this whole vast undertaking. The days at Médling-bei-Wien must be more than 
twenty-four hours long. Culture historians of all schools are under a heavy debt 
to the author for the industrious assembling and technical discussion of the widely 
scattered facts. 

Most of us, however, cannot but regret that both in the author’s choice of 
peoples as more or less representative of the earlier primitive culture and in his in- 
terpretation of their theistic beliefs and observances, some extremely complex prob- 
lems are given rather cavalier treatment and summary solution, often by laconic 
reference to Kulturkreis assumptions, as if these assumptions were established veri- 
ties. To give just an example or two. In view of the known complexities of the Es- 
kimo problem, surely it is premature, to say the least, to accept confidently the 
Caribou Eskimo as culturally the most primitive of the Eskimo (III: 333-38, 493- 
97). Marked traces of the horticultural mother-right culture, one of the three 
“primary” cultures in Father Schmidt’s revision of the Kulturkreis theory, are 
found widespread in the arctic and sub-arctic Asiatic and American areas (e. g., III: 
336, 495, 497, 525). 

As regards the African pygmies, granted that in the light of our newer and 
rapidly growing information theism seems reasonably well established for many or 
most of the bands, the question still obtrudes itself: Has this theism, like so many 
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other elements in actual negrillo culture, been derived from the neighboring Negro 
peoples? All in all, the actual pygmy religious culture does look to be independent 
in the main of that of the Negro, but a more intensive comparison of the whole of 
negrillo culture with the whole of Negro culture would be desirable. Even a short 
comparative study (with Kulturkreis left out of the picture), such as Vanover- 
bergh has recently given us of the northern Luzon pygmies as compared with the 
neighboring mountain tribes (Primitive Man 6: 25-35, 1933), would have helped 
much. 

But regardless of these or of other questions that may, wisely or unwisely, be 
raised, Father Schmidt’s world survey of theism will no doubt remain for many a 
day the standard reference work in the field. May he be spared to bring it to com- 
pletion. 

Joun M. Cooper 


Band V: Nachiraige zu den Religionen der Urvilkcr Amerikas, Asiens u. Aus- 
traliens. (xxxviii, 921 pp. 27RM. 1934.) 


In the fifth volume of his work on The Origin of the Concept of God Pater Schmidt 
devotes considerable attention to California tribes (389 pages), the Salish (172 
pages), the Lenape and other Algonkins. Seven hundred and seventy-three pages 
of the volume are devoted to North American religion, with additional material 
in an appendix. The method of treatment is essentially that given in abbreviated 
form in his English volume on The Higher Gods in North America and in the pre- 
ceding volumes of the present work. The main topics of discussion are the belief 
in the afterlife, the concepts of the culture hero, and the various religious cer- 
emonies. 

There is a brief comparative treatment of some of the North American areas. 
The treatment is in the main, however, ethnographical. 

The tribe which Kroeber consistently designates Wintun is consistently referred 
to by the author as Wintu (Chap. VII, and pp. 306-307). There is an excellent index 
of topics, native names, and authors referred to in the text. The main thesis seems 
to be that the culture hero is essentially a god. 


Witson D. WALLIS 


Die heilige Urschrift der Menschheit. HERMAN Wirtu. (Leipzig: Verlag Koehler 
und Amelang, 1931-33). 


This work is intended as a sequel to the author’s Der Aufgang der Menschheit 
(1928; reviewed in AA 31:506-507, 1929). He here undertakes a systematic study of 
prehistoric and primitive symbolism, with the aim of founding a new science, that 
of “paleo-epigraphy.” The key to the spiritual and religious prehistory of humanity 
is to be found, he holds, in the successful deciphering of the symbols that con- 
stituted the “‘heilige Urschrift der Menschheit” and that archaeology and other dis- 
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ciplines are revealing to us in such abundance from the four quarters of the globe. 
Wirth believes that he has succeeded in deciphering these symbols, or at least 
many of them, and that from them he can reconstruct man’s prehistoric spiritual 
culture, with its homeland in the North. 

In the first eleven of the promised twelve instalments of the work that have 
been sent to the reviewer—the twelfth has been awaited many months—there are 
576 pages of text and 427 full-pages plates. The splendid plates should prove of 
value to those interested in the history of symbolism, writing, and art. As for the 
text, that is another question. The deciphering of the supposed meaning of symbois 
appears in most cases highly subjective. The criterion of form is applied loosely. 
Possibilities of convergence and of independent invention of simple symbols are 
passed over in silence. Geographical discontinuity in distributions seems to raise 
no problem in the author’s mind. And lastly pro-Nordic convictions are so ob- 
trusive that one can hardly avoid the suspicion that back of the whole work may 
lie pro-Nordic propaganda. 

A new science of “paleo-epigraphy” may be a desideratum. But if it is to be 
built up, it will: have to be built up by more cautious scientific methods than are 
used by Wirth. His industry may put most of us to shame. He is a prodigious 
worker. But something more than indefatigable industry is presupposed in the 
founder of a new science. 

Joun M. Cooper 


AFRICA 


Among Congo Pygmies. P. Scuepesta. Translated by G. G. Griffin. (265 pp., 89 
illus., 3 maps. London, 1933.) 


In Egypt, three thousand years before the birth of Christ, King Pepi 1 com- 
manded his caravan leader to bring home a Pygmy, alive and well, that he might 
dance before royalty. Explorers of the period 1870-1880, H. M. Stanley, G. Schwein- 
furth, and W. Junker, gave descriptions of Pgymies, but the accounts were only 
sufficient to whet the anthropological appetite. 

But P. Schebesta is the first traveler to give detailed accounts of the true Pyg- 
mies of the Ituri Forest (so-called Pygmy groups are known all over the Congo 
area, but many are Negro half-breeds). Schebesta first gave his scientific results in 
the pages of Anthropos and Africa, and now English readers have an entertaining 
volume, a translation of the original German (Bambuti, die Zwerge vom Kongo, 
Leipzig, 1932), which is a happy combination of scientific work and popular 
writing. 

Schebesta points out, that though the various groups of Ituri Pygmies are 
physically similar, they have diverse cultures and languages, which each group 
borrowed from local Bantu Negroes. Pygmies are described as a submerged class, 
and no Negro would put himself on the same social plane as these small people 
whom he regards as little better than chimpanzees. This feeling the Pygmies heart- 
ily reciprocate. 
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Vet, despite antipathies, Negroes and Pygmies have reciprocal interests and 
obligations. Pygmies are hunters who supply their patrons with meat in exchange 
for bananas and other vegetable produce which is the staple food of agricultural 
Negroes. 

The small stature of the Bambuti is a true racial characteristic. The Pygmies 
are keen, active, and intelligent in their own forest environment. 

The Pygmies have no agriculture, and no domestic animals except the dog, 
which is used in hunting. Women spend a great part of their time collecting wild 
vegetable produce, and to them falls the task of building the simple dome-like huts, 
which consist of a framework covered with broad leaves. Fire is made by twirling 
a hard stick on a board of softer wood. But Schebesta speaks of one group of Pyg- 
mies who never make fire. They obtain fire from Negroes and carry embers for 
igniting a new fire. 

Arrow poison is prepared by the community, and not by each individual hunter. 
The arrow is tipped, not with feathers, but with a small leaf. 

The social organization is not so simple as travelers have sometimes supposed. 
The unit is a family consisting of father, mother and unmarried children. There 
is a grouping of families into clans, and of clans into a tribe governed by a chief 
who is jealous of his prerogatives and a careful custodian of the hunting territory 
in which only his tribe can operate. Pygmy girls marry Negro neighbors, but 
Schebesta does not mention instances of Pygmy men marrying Negro women. He 
merely states that in some Pygmy groups the men are at a disadvantage because 
of the departure of their women to marry Negroes. 

Game is divided by an elder of the large family group, and distributed to mem- 
bers of the restricted families (father, mother, unmarried children). The man who 
killed the animal has no special claim to any portion of it. But if a man gathers 
nuts, these belong to himself or to his restricted family. 

Pygmies have charms associated with witchcraft. Worship of the dead, which 
is so strong a factor in Negro life, hardly enters into religious concepts of the Pyg- 
mies. They call the soul Bukahema, and say that at death it departs from the body 
as breath. Souls of the good go to the god Mungu, who has the form of a man. 

It is impossible here to distinguish the beliefs and practices which are character- 
istic of special groups, but the author has done this scientifically, yet without 
academic pedantry. And for this reason the book is both entertaining and in- 
structive. 

Witrrp D. HAMBLy 


The African Today. D. WESTERMANN. (xv, 343 pp. $2.50. London: International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures, Oxford University Press, 1934.) 


The African Labourer. G. St J. ORDE BRowneE. (viii, 240 pp., map. 17s.6d. London: 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, Oxford University 
Press, 1933.) 


The volumes sponsored by the International Institute of African Languages 
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<nd Cultures reflect the duality which characterises the interests of the Institute 
itself. Certain of these volumes have been entirely scientific presentations of the 
results of ethnographic research on a number of African tribes, while others have 
dealt with the practical problems which face European administrators and edu- 
cators. These two books belong to the second class; each deals with the problems 
of “applied anthropology”—a branch of the discipline which is but slightly known 
to American anthropologists. 

Professor Westermann’s book presents the salient facts of African life and the 
problems that have resulted from the contact of Africans with Europeans. Begin- 
ning with a discussion of the racial types found in Africa, and of the Negro’s mind, 
he proceeds to consider the economic organization of the native cultures of the 
continent, both in the aspect of food-getting and in that which has to do with arts 
and crafts. Family life is next given attention, and political organization, while a 
consideration of the supernatural world concludes the author’s attempt to sketch 
the indigenous foundations of culture. From this point, the book deals principally 
with current problems (which are, however, not neglected in the sections already 
mentioned), with the relationship between “educational’”’ needs—meaning by this 
European education—and the missions, and the problem of the use of the vernac- 
ular in schools for natives. 

The book is written with great sincerity, and, were it not that a large proportion 
of its bulk is given over to the discussion of current problems, it would constitute 
a useful general book on the ethnology of the continent. This is nothing more than 
might be expected, however, for there are few Africanists whose experience with 
the continent and its peoples is as long, or as varied, as that of Professor Wester- 
mann. There are some aspects of the work which may nevertheless be subject to 
certain reservations. Thus, it is striking that while most of the illustrations cited 
of native cultural traits are drawn from West African data, especially from Togo- 
land, the bulk of the material having to do with practical problems and their solu- 
tion is pointed by references to the situation in South and East Africa. Is it possible 
that Professor Westermann, who knows the continent so well, assumes the unity 
of cultural backgrounds and of present-day problems over all of Africa that his pre- 
sentation suggests? It is also to be questioned whether the lines along which the 
physical types of Africa are distinguished by the author are not drawn more 
roughly than the work that has been done on the physical anthropology of the con- 
tinent would justify. Still another matter is the degree to which Professor Wester- 
mann seems to accept the hypothesis of Lévy-Bruhl concerning “primitive men- 
tality” as characterizing the African. This is somewhat surprising, in view of almost 
universal rejection of this hypothesis on the part of those anthropologists who have 
had first-hand contact with primitive folk, and in the light of Professor Wester- 
mann’s long experience with the African in his native habitat. Despite these reserva- 
tions, however, the book stands as a useful one for the picture it presents of African 
life today under conditions of contact with Europeans. Above all, it may be re- 
garded as the clearest statement yet available as to the aims and methods of ap- 
plied anthropology. 
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The second volume under review has but minor interest for anthropologists. 
It is an illuminating discussion of the conditions under which native Africans 
labor, and contains an excellent compendium of the existing statuory protective 
devices which have been evolved to guard the native African worker from undue 
exploitation by his employers. There is a chapter in the book which is devoted to 
aboriginal African society, but this is so general as to be of little value except to 
give some background for the data with which the author is really concerned. 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
OCEANIA 


Houses, Boats, and Fishing in the Society Islands. E. S. Craicuitt Hanpy. 
(Bulletin, Bernice P. Bishop Museum 90. 111 pp., 25 pls., 21 figs. Honolulu: 
Bishop Museum, 1932.) 


The material for this bulletin was collected in the field in 1923, when all in- 
habited islands in the group except Maiao were visited. Valuable supplementary 
material was secured in 1925 by Kenneth Emory. 

The section dealing with houses is very much fuller than any other account 
that is available. It is concluded that the elevated wooden floors now seen in 
dwelling houses are post-missionary. The house which stood on piles, recorded from 
Hawaii, the Marquesas, and New Zealand, seems to have existed formerly in the 
Society islands, but to have ceased to be made, in pre-European times. Its function 
varied in the different groups of Marginal Polynesia, but it was always tapu. 


The adornment of pretentious Tahitian houses consisted mainly of tapa bound to the rafters 
or of fine matting having varied designs similar to those seen to-day on the straw hats, woven 
upon the lower ends of the rafters. Ellis says: “The inside of the rafters of the chiefs’ houses 
or public buildings is frequently ornamented with braided cords of various colors, or finely- 
fringed white and chequered colored matting. These are bound round the rafters.” Emory ob- 
served another survival of this decoration in the fare putuputu-raa at Maeva, Huahine, where 
the lower ends of many of the rafters are painted with bands of colors in the following order: 
green, white, black, red, black, white, black. 


This survival, if Emory is correct in describing it as such, would appear to throw 
light on the history of Maori rafter patterns, hitherto regarded as without related 
forms in Polynesia. There is an interesting discussion of the relative age of the dif- 
ferent types of houses. In all such discussions comparative data are of much im- 
portance. It is an error to say (p. 37) that neither round house nor pahi is known in 
New Zealand: both are known in the Chathams as well as in New Zealand. 

The section on house furnishings is slight: in view of data easily available a 
fuller treatment of wooden pillows and seats might fairly be expected. In the section 
on boats some mention might likewise be expected of the outrigger, and even some 
indication as to distribution of varieties of outrigger within the group. In the section 
on fishhooks some discussion of the Society islands section of Beasley’s large work 
on Pacific fishhooks would have been welcome. As it is, only one hook is figured, 
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compared with Beasley’s more than seventy. Beasley’s work was published in 
1928. 

The work is accurate, so far as it goes, and the line illustrations are beautifully 
drawn. Students will be grateful for it, though they will wish the treatment had 
been more exhaustive. 


H. D. SKINNER 


Die Besiedlung des alien Neuseeland. Eine Anthropogeographische Studie. Kurt 


WILHELM BACHMANN. (107 pp., 7 figs., map. Studien zur Vélkerkunde. Leip- 
zig: Verlag der Werkgemeinschaft, 1931.) 


This book is a dissertation, apparently submitted for the doctorate in philosophy 
in the University of Leipzig, and it displays the usual characteristics of a good 
academic thesis. It displays, also, the usual characteristics of a work written about 
a country which the author has not visited. For example, having found in the 
literature an excellent account of the narrow coastal terrace of northern Taranaki, 
Dr Bachmann uses it as a description of the whole region from the Awakino river 
to Otaki, an error which could be made by no one who has seen that area. So, also, 
he includes the region of the northern sounds, a system of drowned valleys, rough 
and heavily timbered, and the valley of the Wairau river, a wide, flat, treeless, 
inland district, within another anthropogeographical region. 

Dr Bachmann realizes that the most reliable evidence regarding the history of 
Maori settlement should be archaeological. As such evidence is wholly lacking in 
North island he is forced to base his theory on a group of traditions the historical 
value of which has been impugned, but which Dr Bachmann accepts. He divides 
New Zealand and the Chatham islands into two great provinces, a northern and a 
southern. The Chatham islands are included in the latter. The nothern province 
is divided into a number of sub-provinces. The basis of the division between north- 
ern and southern provinces is the cultivation of food plants (in particular the 
kumara) in the northern province and their non-cultivation in the southern. Dr 
Bachmann makes Banks peninsula the southern boundary of the cultivation of 
the kumara: it may be remarked that in reality the southern boundary is Temuka, 
eighty miles farther south. 

Dr Bachmann’s thesis raises a number of problems, of which only one need 
be discussed here, namely the validity of the provinces suggested. To the present 
reviewer, the culture found throughout the New Zealand-Chatham area seems to 
be fundamentally a unity. This unity appears to be due to its derivation from a 
single culture-centre, the Society islands. In New Zealand and the Chathams this 
original Marginal Polynesian culture seems to have been modified solely by the 
influence of the new environment. The changes thus effected were in no sense fun- 
damental, and they are clearly recognisable only in the field of material culture. The 
division of New Zealand into cultural provinces does not seem profitable on any 
other basis than on material culture. A thorough-going survey of Maori and Mori- 
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ori material culture will lead to the recognition of a number of areas, some few of 
which will correspond with some of Dr Bachmann’s. But most of them will not. 


H. D. SKINNER 


Ethnographical Collection from the Kiwai District of British New Guinea in the 
National Museum of Finland, Helsingfors. A Descriptive Survey of the Material 
Culture of the Kiwai People.*GuNNAR LANDTMAN. (78 pp., 74 figs., 32 pls. 
Helsingfors: Commission of the Antell Collection, K. F. Puromichan, 1933.) 


The contents of this publication are well indicated by the title. It consists of 
a brief general account of the various elements of the material culture (mostly 
taken verbatim from the author’s earlier work “The Kiwai Papuans of British New 
Guinea”) each followed by a rather detailed account of the museum’s specimens 
relating to it. Many of these specimens are shown on the plates, each of which is 
a half-tone reproduction of a photograph and usually includes quite a number of 
objects. Unfortunately, these so-called plates are rather small. Two, and sometimes 
even three, may be placed on one page, making it impossible to see much detail. 

The text illustrations are largely field photographs of natives and native life 
and occupations. These are also rather small, and with a few unimportant excep- 
tions, are to be found somewhat better reproduced in “The Kiwai Papuans.” 

It is to be regretted that the illustrations, particularly the plates, could not 
have been reproduced on a larger scale, but if choice must be made, to have the 
larger number is more useful. One could also wish for a more complete survey of 
the material culture. Nevertheless, the author is to be commended for getting to- 
gether the general summary and the account of specimens, thus making the under- 
standing of the latter easier and the whole much more convenient for ready refer- 
ence. Such works relating to New Guinea are altogether too rare. 


ALBERT B. LEwis 


AMERICA 


Bella Bella Tales. Franz Boas. (xiii, 178 pp. Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore 
Society 25. New York: American Folk-Lore Society, 1932.) 


Professor Boas has added still another volume to the long list of his publications 
upon the Indians of the Northwest Coast. This memoir contains a large number of 
Bella Bella traditions collected in 1923, together with synopses of numerous pub- 
lished variants from the same or other tribes. The tales are recorded in English 
with the native text in one case. 

As is well known, the Bella Bella occupy an intermediate place in British Colum- 
bia, influenced alike by their Kwakiutl kinsmen to the south, their near neighbors 
the Bella Coola, and by the northern tribes. The increased contact that has followed 
European settlement has undoubtedly facilitated cultural interactions and diffu- 
sion, although the process was unquestionably going on before the white man came. 
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In their folklore, as in all other aspects of their life, the Bella Bella show this three- 
fold influence. To the reviewer, who is familiar with the traditions of the Bella 
Coola, the resemblances to the latter tribe are most apparent. It is not so much the 
tales themselves—for many are widely distributed—it is the way they are told and 
the attitude they show to the supernatural world. Repeatedly I felt as if one of 
my Bella Coola informants was the raconteur. Such close resemblance is to be ex- 
pected in spite of the linguistic barrier: Bella Coola and Bella Bella were guests 
at each other’s potlatches, the Rella Coola villages on South Bentinck arm were in 
constant touch with the people of Rivers inlet, and—according to the Bella Coola— 
there was formerly a village on Burke channel that was virtually bilingual Bella 
Coola-Bella Bella. Thus the way was clear for mutual influence in spite of occa- 
sional hostilities. 

Not the least valuable part of this volume is the introduction in which Professor 
Boas lucidly expounds his views upon the value of folklore, and on the folly of seek- 
ing to find hidden meanings where none exist. 

T. F. 


Early Days Among the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians. Joun H. SEGER. (STANLEY 
VEsTAL, ed.). (155 pp., 3 pls. $2.00. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1934.) 


This is a new edition of a well known work. The new matter added is a version 
of the migration legend of the Cheyenne. The entire text is presented as a narra- 
tive of John H. Seger, for fifty years in close contact with the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe, personal and official. He founded and for many years conducted an In- 
dian school. His experiences give vivid pictures of early reservation Indian life and 
are to be welcomed as an historical contribution. As yet few scholars have been 
sufficiently interested in the life of the reservation to make serious use of such 
materials; so for the most part this field has been exploited for stories of adventure. 
The present volume can so qualify, but it impresses the reader as history rather than 
fiction. Examples are given of Indian behavior in specific situations, not consciously, 
of course, which may have considerable culture value. Similar examples are to be 
found in the narrations of officials and missionaries, through which run suggestive 
parallels. So while the present volume makes no important direct contribution to 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe aboriginal culture, it does offer materials valuable to the 
student of frontier history. 

CLARK WISSLER 


Standards of Pottery Description. BENJAMIN Marcu. With an Introductory Essay 
by Carl E. Guthe. (Occasional Contributions, Museum of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, No. 3. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan 
Press, 1934.) 


Comparative study of pottery collections located in different repositories hith- 
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erto has been one of the most difficult although one of the most important branches 
of archaeological investigation. What ceramic student or general anthropologist 
has not often found his work blocked by paucity of description or ambiguity of 
terms which confuse and sometimes render documentary data utterly useless? The 
inherent difficulty of accurately and adequately describing a specimen becomes 
painfully apparent to the student when he struggles to re-visualize material on 
which he has made his own notes some months previously. 

The object of the present manual, as pointed out by Guthe in his introduction, 
is to present a general scheme of description which, as a suggestion in improved 
methodology, is intended to facilitate rigorous ceramic study. The standards out- 
lined by March are designed to lead toward the closest possible definition of suf- 
ficient criteria to provide a sound basis for subsequent indentification and compari- 
son. In order that his system may be both accurate and usable, March has weighed 
the objectivity and the simplicity of each recommended technique and of each 
term used in description. As a result of his clear realization of the needs of this 
field, he has provided a valuable and applicable set of standards readily appre- 
hended by the general anthropologist and by the museum man, as well as by the 
ceramic expert. 

Classification of temper, or a-plastic, according to material has been previously 
used and is recommended here. For determiaing hardness of paste, March devises 
a series of mineral crystals arranged to test material by a small abrasion, the result 
to be recorded by the series number of the mineral. 

Significant color, almost impossible to describe with any degree of accuracy, he 
matches against one of the 7000 graded color samples in Maerz’s recently published 
Dictionary of Color. A roughly descriptive name of the matched shade and its num- 
ber are recorded. 

Surface textures are of two types, glazed and unglazed. Gloss is measured by 
its degree of reflecting power. The specimen is held at an angle under a flashlight 
and the resulting reflection of the uncovered bulb filament on the vessel surface 
is compared with a graded series of six reflections pictured in the handbook. Un- 
glazed wares present added difficulty in that their surfaces lack consistency of finish, 
consequent upon the human element involved. These surfaces, however, have been 
found to group themselves closely around four types, which are presented in photo- 
graphs under the terminology of rough, smooth, imperfectly polished, and highly 
polished. Four types of surface crackle are defined and pictured. 

One of the most novel developments of technique described in this publication 
is the ceramic pantograph worked out by Guthe and March. By means of this 
device with its interchangable points a mechanically accurate initial profile of a 
vessel is completed in five minutes. 

For recording data, March recommends printed information form cards, the 
blanks insuring uniformity and completeness of record. 

In view of the necessity for standard tests and descriptions of criteria leading 
to classifications, and in realization of the importance of pottery as a record of 
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geographic and chronological development, local variation, and group inter-influ- 
ence, I believe the adoption of such criteria as these can not be too strongly urged 
among anthropologists and ceramic specialists. 

FLORENCE M. HAWLEY 


The Changing Culture of an Indian Tribe. MARGARET MEAD. (xiv, 313 pp. $4.50. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1932.) 


In this study of the Antlers (transparent disguise for the Omaha) Margaret 
Mead has made a signal contribution to our knowledge of the reactions of a typical 
Indian tribe to the impact of white civilization. The result of her investigation is 
so interesting and far-reaching that her pioneer attempt is bound to be followed by 
other such studies, opportunity for which abounds among the North American 
Indians. 

The field work was conducted during a period of five months in 1930, the author 
being at all times careful that the object of her research remain dark to the Indians. 

At the present time the reservation is overrun by whites, which fact does not 
result in intimacy or mutual understanding between the races. 

In the old days the concept of property among the Antlers was strictly limited 
in its application. Land in particular was never formally owned, nor was it bought 
or sold. While in one way or another considerable property other than land may 
have accumulated in the hands of individuals, no merit attached to its hoarding. 
When subsequently a Congressional bill resulted in a new set of allotments being 
granted to individuals, the “illusion of vast wealth, of unlimited lands, grew up, 
which still remains despite the sad curtailment of the acreage owned by Antlers” (p. 
52). An orgy of reckless expenditure was initiated, surreptitiously induced by white 
agents. The easy flow of money proved an irresistible temptation to these inno- 
cent Indians. 

Similarly in political organization, the prestige surrounding the old chieftain is 
gone. Chieftainship itself has fallen into decay. The Antler is not only a citizen of 
the United States but also a ward of the government. As such he has a claim upon 
the Federal service to the Indian. Privileges the Antler has aplenty; there is much 
irritating supervision of his life and activities; but his obligations are nil. “From a 
member of a self-governing, politically selfconscious unit, the Antler has been de- 
graded to a member of a miscellaneous group of people who have hereditary claims 
to receive special treatment and to give nothing in return” (p. 76). 

It is interesting to note how, in the midst of this decay of ancient custom, the 
kinship system and its adhering practices have remained relatively intact, “largely,” 
remarks the author, “because it is so incomprehensible to the white residents that 
they usually do not know that it exists’ The mother-in-law taboo, for example, 
is still in force. 

In ancient times the part played by grandparents in the education of children 
was second only to that played by the parents, but now that the past is gone the 
old people are no longer interested and they do not bother about the children. 
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In the domain of the sexual code the half-digested transition from the old to 
the new wrought absolute havoc. The young girl of the past was educated in such 
a fashion that her demeanor towards male approaches was characterized by bash- 
fulness, fearfulness, and inhibition. Far from taking an active part in the proceed- 
ings, she was likely to run off at the first suggestion of danger. All this was changed 
with the introduction of co-educational Indian schools. Here the girls make the 
best of their new-fangled freedom. The boys, on the other hand, still cling to the 
old attitude that a girl who is not bashful is at least potentially a “bad woman.” 
The result can easily be imagined. 

In religion the forms of Christianity have replaced those of the older faith, but 
the spirit of the deeper laid attitudes still hovers above the reservation. 

The co-educational schools have substituted the regime of impersonal formality 
for the warm intimacy of the old Indian home. In the abnormal setting of the Indian 
community with its contrasting ancient background, co-education has become a 
curse. 

Among the peculiarities of the new situation is that English has been adopted 
by the younger generation only as a thin and imperfect veneer. Only a few of the 
old people who received their schooling in the East speak a good English, some of 
them being ‘“‘very sophisticated linguistically.” Otherwise Antler speech has had 
greater vitality than English upon the reservation. The author believes that there 
are not more than a dozen people in the place who do not always think in Antler 
and prefer to speak it whenever possible. 

The whole second part of Dr Mead’s book is devoted to the Indian woman. I 
am told, in fact, that the author preferred to call her study by a title implying this 
specialization in the woman’s part of the culture. As in many other similar situa- 
tions, the author has found that the changing times have fallen more heavily upon 
the men than upon the women. Aacient Antler culture was, in more senses than 
one, a man’s culture. The duties of war and chase, of political organization and 
religion, largely devolved upon the men. It is precisely in these domains of culture 
that the greatest changes have come, putting the men out of office, as it were. The 
women, on the other hand, who took care of the more private economic and social 
concerns, still find something to do in the new order. It is, however, as true of the 
women as of the men that with the decay of culture has come a fatal loss of the old 
manual skills. Thus the modern woman is unfit to cope with the difficult economic 
and domestic conditions. 


It is possibly only to record the complete fortuitousness of the process [concludes the 
author] by which the primitive culture breaks down and the individual member of the primi- 
tive society is left floundering in a heterogeneous welter of meaningless, uncoordinated and 
disintegrating institutions. 


In Part Three of her book the author has gathered some of her raw materials 
in tabular and diagrammatic form which may be utilized to verify or control some 
of her conclusions. 
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When pondering one’s state of mind as the result of the reading of this study, 
one is inclined to compare one’s self to a spectator of a tragedy and say’with Aris- 
totle: my emotions were purified even though the tale was sad. 


ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER 


Navaho Weaving: Its Technic and History. Cuartes Avery AMSDEN. (xviii, 261 
pp., 12 figs, 123 pls. Santa Ana, California: The Fine Arts Press, 1934.) 


Mr Amsden’s detailed study of Navaho fabrics is a notable contribution to 
the subject of historic textiles. He has organized information from scattered sources 
for the ethnologist, and presented much interesting material which will appeal es- 
pecially to those readers who think of the Navaho as the a (if not the 
only) weavers of the Western hemisphere. 

In appearance the book is a beautiful piece of work. Colored plates, to mention 
only one feature, reproduced upon bookbinder’s linen suggest the actual texture of 
the weavings. They include as the author says, “every specimen of Navaho weav- 
ing I have ever seen which had a history acceptable to me dating it prior to the 
year 1880,. . .with a few exceptions where photographs were not obtainable or the 
tribal origin was doubtful” (p. 205). 

The book is divided into two approximately equal parts. Chapters under Tecnic 
deal with finger weaving (plaiting, looping, and twining), loom development in 
America, the Navaho loom, and the types and uses of Navaho textiles. I believe 
that those who have struggled with the problems involved in such descriptions will 
agree with me that the chapters on weaving devices and fabrics are simply and effec- 
tively written. I cite as a particularly good example of clearness the description of 
the Two-faced Weave including the drafts and the sketches of a partly completed 
reconstruction (pp. 57-62). 

The second part of the book, the historical, emphasizes those factors which con- 
tributed to Navaho weaving as it developed from its earliest known phases to its 
modern aspects. Expeditions, exploratory and punitive, governmental experiments 
emanating from old Spanish and American centres, and the voluntary as well as 
compulsory movements of the tribe form the background of events. Interpolated 
sections break into the chronological presentation of the life of the people to sum- 
marize and focus attention upon the growth of the weaving craft and its compara- 
tively rapid evolution into tribal industry. 

Students of American textiles will be grateful for the full treatment accorded to 
the debated subject of bayeta and its successors. This word has been used too loosely 
to avoid resultant confusion. Mr Amsden sums up bayeta’s contribution to weaving 
in the following: “The bayeta period marked the high point, the ‘Golden Age’ of 
Navaho weaving. . . . Only an expert could wed native wool and bayeta fibre in a 
harmonious and happy union” (p. 150). 

The last fifty pages of the book record the blanket-to-rug transition period, the 
arrival of commercial yarns and dyes, and the “boom” times in Navaho weaving 
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when the white man’s increased demands resulted in a general breaking down of old 
standards. This portion of the book will appeal especially to owners and collectors 
of Navaho weavings. 


Lita M. O’NEALE 


Latin American Music: Past and Present. ELEANOR HAGvue. (98 pp., illus. $3.50. 
Santa Ana, California: The Fine Arts Press, 1934.) 


This book is obviously written not for the technical anthropologist, nor for the 
technical musician, but for the interested layman, and it should be viewed in this 
light. What the author sets out to do for the reader is accomplished very well in- 
deed: to present in a popular style the musical traditions in Latin America conceived 
as a continuity. To trace the various threads, single and interwoven, of Indian, 
Spanish-Portuguese, and African music, which now seem on the road toward com- 
bining into a distinct phase of Western musical practice, is a task which transcends 
the limits of a popular book, not to mention the limits of our present knowledge. 
Thus, most points raised by Miss Hague are not so much in the class of problem 
and solution, as in that of suggestion. The technically interested reader may regret 
that no more “meat” from the not too voluminous technical literature has been in- 
corporated in the treatise. But he will find a good deal, nevertheless, that will assist 
him in his specific interest. One might mention the references selected from the old 
literature by Miss Hague, including pictures of musicians and dancers from codices, 
some of them seldom or never reproduced before, and a few suggestive prints of 
similar content from old sources. Pictures of modern Indian or folk dances illustrate 
the merging of Indian and European traits. Of especial value are the lists of dances 
practised today by the Spanish or the Europeanized Indians, and the bibliography 
which mentions many relevant works published in Latin American countries. The 
student must be grateful to Miss Hague, chiefly for having assembled so many 
valuable leads to material and sources for future study. 

Since an invitation should be made attractive, the excellent format and make-up 
are especially appropriate to this volume, which invites the public to initial interest 
and the student to further research. 


GEORGE HERzOG 


Indianer-Rassen und vergangene Kulturen. Betrachiungen zur Volksentwicklung auf 
einer Forschungsreise durch Siid- und Mittelamerika. RicHARD N. WEGNER. (viii, 
320 pp., 21 figs., 128 pls. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1934.) 


The matter and purpose of the present work are accounted for by the author, 
who is a professor of anatomy in the University of Frankfort-on-Main, in the fore- 
word: 


The route of travel with its daily experiences, during the years of 1927-1929, have been 
described in the book “To the Sun Gate through ancient Indian land” (Darmstadt, 1931), 
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while the present volume concerns itself with the motivations underlying the purpose of the 
expedition (p. v). 


The fourteen chapters treat successively of the following subjects. (1) Indians 
of the virgin woods of east Bolivia (pp. i-34). A large group of them called “‘Siriono”’ 
(siri, chonta palm) by the early settlers and comprising such tribes as the Neoze, 
Tirinié, Qurufigu4, Jande, are discussed according to their history, habitat, ecology, 
physical anthropology, linguistics, customs of peace and war. (2) Ghost dances 
amongst brier and cactus of the Chaco (pp. 35-52), treating of the life habits of the 
Choroti in the arid southern virgin forest periphery and showing their dependence 
upon the Mohsek-complex of ghosts whose omnipresence under most varying forms 
and conditions is one of the mainstays of their tribal life. (3) Heirs to the Cordilleras 
foothills (pp. 53-63), contains a detailed physiographic description of the northeast 
Bolivian outlyers of the Andes, a region difficult of access and thus isolating the 
native tribes of Yungas and Chimanos. (4) Indians as sport adherents (pp. 64-88). 
Sports are influenced by certain magic concepts and serve in the supernatural 
arousal of the participants (p. 69). (5) Cattle raisers in the lonely highland puna 
(pp. 89-119), the barren steppe formation of west Bolivia, about 4000 m. above sea 
level. The Aymar4 and Quechtia, whose physical traits are described on pp. 90-91, 
are careful breeders of llamas, cattle, sheep and donkeys. (6) Agriculture in the by- 
ways and terraces of the Sierra (pp. 120-40), where Aymar4 and Quechia have de- 
veloped and practised irrigation since ancient times; raising on this basis maize, bar- 
ley, and alfalfa, the last two European importations, and of the bulb plants potatoes, 
ulluma (udlucus tuberosus), oca (oxalis tuberosa) and afiu (tropoeolum tuberosum). (7) 
The culture of the “Villainous” (pp. 141-59), i.e., the culture of the Diaguita in the 
Argentinian northwestern provinces of Salta, Jujuy and Tucum4n. They are called 
Calchaqui (Kallchaycuy, the villainous) on account of certain cruel customs of war 
and of child sacrifice as related by the early Srzaish chroniclers. This region in 
particular is rich in rock drawings, the meaning of which does not yet seem to be 
fully revealed. (8) Lake Titicaca and the Island of the Sun (pp. 160-78): in this 
chapter ancient culture and modern life are reviewed. (9) Charm of ancient Indian 
culture on the barren coast of Peru (pp. 179-98) accounts for pre-Inca cultures and 
the present environmental setting. In spite of the colossal size of architectural ruins, 
“in contrast to the great cultures of Asia, North Africa and the Old World in general, 
the primitiveness of the inner arrangement of the living quarters is quite striking”’ 
(p. 187). (10) The Vilcanota Valley, an Inca paradise (pp. 199-221), now the Uru- 
bamba Valley, describes this scenic stronghold (Cuzco, etc.) and the heroic history 
of the last Incas. (11) Noble metals and their exploiters (pp. 222-47) gives an ac- 
count of the history of gold, silver, and copper from the period previous to the 
conquista to present times and the development of a colonial metal art. (12) Passion 
and love of the mestiza and creole (pp. 248-66): the choala or Aymar4-Mestiza of 
Bolivia are described in this chapter. (13) Cities above the clouds (pp. 267-81): 
La Paz and Sucre in Bolivia, Cuzco in Peru, offer upon the historic background rich 
fields of observation in topography, archaeology, architecture, the plastic arts, 
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customs, and living conditions. In the final chapter (14) on the temple pyramids of 
most highly developed Indian culture, the monuments of the ancient Maya art in 
its southernmost distribution, the pyramids, stelae, and their inscriptions are appro- 
priately discussed and interpreted. 

The book under review, not just a scientific volume in the strict sense, abounds 
in data referring in each chapter to the history, culture and anthropology of the 
areas covered. It teems with information on special features such as native cus- 
toms, fauna and flora, and, what seems to be of most valuable import, brings out the 
behavior of the indigenous cultures under the cruel thrust of the conquista. The 
book affords entertaining reading and is lavishly illustrated with unusually fine 
photographic reproductions. Its usefulness, on account of the rich and varied 
material treated, would have been greatly improved by an alphabetical index. 


BRUNO OETTEKING 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Early Forerunners of Man. A Morphological Study of the Evolutionary Origin of the 
Primates. W. E. Le Gros Criark. (xiv, 304 pp., 89 illus. $5.00. Baltimore: 
William Wood and Co., 1934.) 


Professor Clark’s illuminating researches upon the morphology of the Ins«cti- 
vora and the Tupaioidea have culminated in the present volume, the aim of which 
is the solution of “‘the question of the precise position which Man occupies in the 
evolutionary development of the Primates.” Professor Clark has expertly and con- 
cisely marshalled a convincing array of phylogenetic evidence calculated to review 
Man in the light of his Primate forerunners. More than mere array, however, the 
evidence is carefully considered from all possible viewpoints. The cultural anthro- 
pologist, who so blithely uses the terms “parallelism” and “convergence,” will 
profit by reading Chapter I, “Introduction,” word for word; the professional student 
of Man will find in this Chapter the essence of scientific exposition and procedure; 
the layman will find the whys and hows of human evolution. 

The discussion of the distribution of Primates in space and time is necessarily 
short, nevertheless the salient types receive due notice. The author follows Elliot 
Smith and Davidson Black in considering Sinanthropus closer to Pithecanthropus 
than Neanderthal, the latter view being held, amouag others, by Dubois and Hrd- 
litka. Tarsius is placed in a central sub-order, Tarsioidea, “‘somewhere between the 
lemurs and the monkeys.” 

It is impossible, in this review, to present the detailed conclusions of the author. 
In a series of chapters devoted to a consideration of the skull, the teeth, the limbs, 
the brain, the special senses, the digestive system, and the reproductive system, 
Professor Clark systematically reviews the evidence for and against the degree of 
affinity of the several Primate forms. Of great interest is the fact that the author 
classes the Tree-shrews, Tupaioidea, with the Primates, rather than with the 
Insectivora. This in itself is not new, for Wood-Jones includes the Tupaioidea in the 
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group Strepsirhini together with the Lemuroidea. Professor Clark, however, goes 
still further when he says “‘it is not improbable that the Lemuroidea had already 
dichotomized into their two main groups. Lemuriformes and Lorisiformes, before 
[italics mine] they had reached the early phase of evolution represented by the Tree- 
shrews.” 

The ultimate origin of the Primates is traced back to the late Mesozoic—end of 
the Jurassic or beginning of the Cretaceous—when there arose a basic stock of 
generalized mammals, probably related to the extinct Pantotheria. By the begin- 
ning of the Tertiary the orders of eutherian mammals were distinct, their type 
probably similar to Zalambdalestes and Deltatheridium, described by Gregory and 
Simpson. The course of Primate evolution from then on is admirably schematized 
by the author in his Figures 87-89. Although the Anthropoidea are derived from 
Prototarsioids, Professor Clark concludes: “It is certain that no closer relationship 
between the Anthropoidea and the Tarsioidea can be claimed than is implied in such 
a common origin from the very base of the tarsioid stem.” 

The volume in general is remarkably free from controversial elements. State- 
ments are not dogmatic and conclusions do not mask as asssertion. Were any criti- 
cism to be voiced it would be technical: the line-drawings, in their lack of detail, 
will not serve to identify the several Primate forms to any but the specialist. In 
Figure 8C the element E (ethmoid) has not been fully identified. But these are 
minor faults. “Early Forerunners of Man” is highly recommended: in every sense 
of the word it is a text on Primatology. 


Witton Marion KroGMAN 


The Ancestry of the Long-Lived. RAYMOND PEARL AND RutH DEeWrrtt PEARL. 
(168 pp., charts. $3.00. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1934.) 


Notable contributions on the duration of life and causes of death have been 
coming from the School of Hygiene and Public Health of Johns Hopkins University 
for a number of years. Some of the reported findings, more or less elaborated, and 
with many important additions, are brought together in “The Ancestry of the 
Long-Lived.” The book contains more than the title suggests, for it deals also, and 
by way of contrast, with the ancestry of groups of ordinary persons, as well as with 
some of the general characteristics of the long-lived and their sibs. 

Long-lived subjects for the purpose of this study were first located largely 
through newspaper clippings. They were then approached with a rather extensive 
questionnaire. If the answers were adequate, and could be verified by independent 
investigation of vital records, etc., the propositus was considered eligible for in- 
clusion. In this manner there were secured 365 living subjects, of ninety years and 
over, whose own ages, and the exact ages at death of all of the six immediate an- 
cestors of each, were definitely known. This group, the ‘““Longevous Series,” is 
chiefly contrasted with another group selected not, as in the first case, on the basis 
of the age of the propositus but because, without regard to age, each propositus (a) 
was listed in the Family History Records of the School of Hygiene and (b) had 
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at the time no living ancestors. In this, the ““FHR Series,” the number of families 
was 143. The two groups are obviously not strictly comparable, which introduces 
considerable difficulty for both the authors and the reader. Nevertheless, through 
skillful and convincing analysis, the authors manage to extract a number of im- 
portant conclusions. 

The long-lived themselves are discussed with reference to places of birth and 
racial origins. But in view of the manner in which the propositi were first discovered, 
it would seem that for the present full confidence in the seeming implications of this 
phase of the work isnot wholly justified. One may wonder if New York’s apparent 
preeminence as a birthplace of the longevous and Florida’s apparent inferiority in 
this respect may not reflect merely a difference in attitude of the news-gatherer. 
Centenarians are ‘news’? somewhat in proportion to their rarity. Of the foreign 
born among these long-lived subjects, the Irish are most numerous (1.9 per cent) 
followed closely by Germans and English (1.7 per cent each). This does not neces- 
sarily indicate that the Irish are a long-lived stock, for it is stated that as late as 
1850, when these subjects were mostly in their teens, 4.92 per cent of the white 
population of this country was born in Ireland, 2.99 per cent in Germany and 1.43 
per cent in England. In light of these proportions the English would seem to have 
made the best showing. The most probable conclusion is that, on the whole, the 
northern races probably show a higher incidence of long-lived persons than do the 
other groups considered in this book. 

The treatment of the habits of the long-lived is also, of necessity, somewhat 
unsatisfactory. It is limited almost entirely to their use of alcoholic beverages, 
although it is to be hoped that other aspects of their behavior will be considered 
later. Among the 365 long-lived subjects, 56.6 per cent are reported to have been 
total abstainers throughout their whole lives, as compared with 45.3 per cent in 
a sample of the population of Baltimore. The difference is statistically significant. 
At the other extreme, only 3.7 per cent of these subjects were ever in their long lives 
considered as heavy drinkers. This figure is to be contrasted with 27.4 per cent in a 
sample of the general population. The difference is obviously statistically significant. 
Of moderate and very moderate drinkers there are 41.4 per cent among the long- 
lived and 37.3 per cent among the controls. Only three of the 365 were classed as 
very heavy drinkers: one from North Carolina, one from Tennessee and one from 
Canada. It may be of passing interest that of ten Scotch and Irish, one is recorded 
as a moderate drinker, two as very moderate, and seven as abstainers. The authors 
very wisely refrain, however, from using this data as prohibition propaganda. They 
do insist with justice that 
these data furnish cogent evidence that the moderate use of alcoholic beverages does not pre- 
vent the attainment of great longevity to the user . . . [and] are incompatible with the widely 


preached doctrine that any indulgence in alcohol, however slight, inevitably and universally 
shortens life. 


This point may be considered as established. 
The sibs of the long-lived are allotted one chapter, in which it is shown that they 
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experience a much lower mortality up to age 40 than do people in general. Indeed 
it appears that the expectation of living to 40 is as great in some family lines as is 
the expectation of living to 25 in other family lines. Even the infant mortality in 
these sibships (of ninety to one hundred years ago) turns out to have been less than 
half that recorded for the general population in 1901 at a time when infant mor- 
tality rates in general had been greatly reduced. This in conjunction with the other 
evidence presented makes it seem “‘clear beyond question or doubt that, insofar as 
mortality is an index, the propositi of the Long. Series belong to stouter stocks, 
biologically considered, than do those of the FHR Series.” 

As an aid in the analysis of ancestral contributions to the individual’s longevity, 
there is introduced an important new “character’’ called TIAL—pronounced /ee-aal, 
and derived from the initials in ‘“Total Immediate Ancestrai Longevity,” i.e., the 
sum of the ages at death of the six immediate ancestors: father, mother, and four 
grandparents. “TIAL is a definite attribute of biological significance pertaining to 
the individual, . . . just as truly as his own age is one of his characters.” Its degree 
of relative variability is moderate in the scale of human traits, comparing roughly 
with such characters as body weight, skin pigmentation in whites, height of man- 
dible, etc. It can vary only between limits set by six times the age of puberty and 
six times the upper end of the life span. For all practical purposes these limits may 
be regarded as about 90 and about 600. The highest actual TIAL recorded in the 
book is 599, the lowest 254. Chapters VI-IX are devoted to Variations in TIAL; 
Paternal and Maternal, Male and Female, and Generational Contributions to 
TIAL; Individual Contributions to TIAL; Living Age and TIAL. 

The results of this analysis of TIAL, while of much interest, cannot be ade- 
quately summarized in a short review. Briefly they show a very definite statistical 
relation between an individual’s TIAL and the age which he himself is likely to 
attain. It may be deduced “that, . . . on the average, each additional 3.7 years in 
mean TIAL of the Long. Series over the FHR Series has associated with it one 
additional year in mean duration of life of the offspring.’”’ Approached from the 
opposite angle, there is found to be a steady rectilinear increase in average TIAL 
with increase in living age from 10 to 50 years. The slope of the line up to the 50 
year period is moderate, but when prolonged beyond this point it shows a much 
steeper ascent for ages 50-70, after which it becomes horizontal. These findings 
indicate that there are stocks with low TIAL values and low life expectancy and 
others with a high TIAL and a high life expectancy, but the data are not adequate 
as yet to explain the sharp rise in the curve of TIAL values for living persons be- 
tween 50 and 70 years old. Two possibilities are suggested: (1) that the transition 
in character between the two ends of the curve is caused by some kind of overlap 
between the long-lived and short-lived stocks, and (2) that there is in fact a third, 
average or intermediate, type representing most of the population and composed of 
persons who, like their parents, normally die at an age somewhere between 50 and 
70. The authors rather favor the latter alternative. 

In the sections just alluded to, convincing evidence is presented that a high 
TIAL is statistically associated with long life, or, in other words, that longevity is 
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to an appreciable degree a matter of heredity. Attempts to push the analysis be- 
yond this point were on the whole less satisfactory, inasmuch as no clear type of 
heredity was revealed. The authors point out that the statistical method of cor- 
relation may not after all be well adapted for study of modes of inheritance. On the 
other hand they deplore a common tendency to assume the existence of Mendelian 
heredity in such cases when none has been demonstrated. They suggest, however, 
that further study of the material may very likely reveal some particulate type of 
transmission. 

Aside from the introduction of TIAL as an important subject for investigation 
and a critical analysis of what it shows in this material, the book has considerable 
value as a reference work since it is replete with tables, some of them extending over 
several pages and presenting actuarial and other data on many groups besides those 
primarily considered. If in the end the book, which is avowedly a “progress report,” 
leaves the reader not quite satisfied on a number of points, this may be regarded 
not as a defect but as a virtue. 

C. H. DANFORTH 
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State University of Leningrad, 1933). [Contains mostly pre-war publications, useful for 
reference; a sprinkling of publications 1914-20, but little thereafter. In Russian.] 

Evans-Pritchard, E. E., Raymond Firth, Bronislaw Malinowski, and Isaac Schapera, editors. 
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Essays Presented to C. G. Seligman (ix, 385 pp., 20 pls. 21s. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, and Co., 1934). 

Friderici, Georg. Lehnowérter exotischer Herkunft in europiischen Sprachen (Zeitschrift fiir 
franzisische Sprache und Literatur 58, Nos. 3-4; 135-55, Jena und Leipzig, 1934). 

von Fiirer-Haimendorf, Christoph. Vélker- und Kulturgruppen in westlichen Hinterindien, 
dargestellt mit Hilfe des statistischen Verfahrens (A39, Nos. 34: 421-40, May—August, 
1934). 

Spier, Leslie. Anthropology [in 1933] (New International Year Book . . . for the Year 1933: 
34-39. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1934). 

Stirling, M. W. Fiftieth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1932-1933 (7 pp. 
Washington, 1933). 

Wisse, J. Selbstmord und Todesfurcht bei den Naturvélkern (525 pp. Zutphen, Nederland: 
W. J. Thieme and Co.). 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


MASKS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Were kachina masks used in the Pueblos prior to 1540, or were they introduced 
by the Spaniards? Dr Elsie Clews Parsons has argued in suppcrt of the theory of 
Spanish introduction.! Dr R. L. Beals, in a communication to the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST,” has cited evidence in support of pre-Spanish use of masks: (1) a 
statement by Luxdn that Espejo’s party witnessed masked ceremonies among the 
Tigua in 1582-1583; and, (2) an explanation by Bandelier of why masked ceremonies 
were not mentioned by early Spanish explorers. Dr Beals also cites several instances 
of mask-wearing in Mexico at the time of the Spanish conquest, which lends support 
to the assumption that kachina masks were of Indian origin. 

In consideration of this problem, the following notes may be of interest. 

Bandelier believed the kachinas to be aboriginal: 


The “cachinas” in the pueblos of the Rio Grande are for the most part strictly private; . . . 
I am convinced that, although neither Coronado nor Castafieda and Jamarillo mention the 
dances, they were still zealously performed in the winter of 1540-41 in the seven pueblos of 
Zufii* 


The Spaniards, especially the clergy, attempted to suppress the Indian kachina 
dances: 


The dance was early prohibited, but was never completely suppressed. ... One of the 
first things the Pueblos did after the expulsion of Otermin from New Mexico was to re- 
establish the Cachinas.‘ 


Masks are not specifically alluded to in these passages. But in the following cita- 
tions it will become quite clear, I think, that masks are definitely associated with the 
kachinas. 

During the revolt of 1680 the Indians destroyed almost everything that was 
Spanish, but they were especially eager to destroy religious articles. Escalante tells 


. .. and soon as all the Spaniards were gone . . . Popé [the Indian leader of the uprising] gave 
orders (under pain of their lives to such as should not obey) that all the men, women and 
children should take off the crosses and rosaries they might have, and should break them in 


1 Spanish Elements in the Kachina Cult of the Pueblos, ICA 23; Masks in the Southwest 
of the United States, Mexican Folkways (Mexico City) 5, No. 3, 1929. In a later publication 
(Some Aztec and Pueblo Parallels, AA 35: 611-31, 1933) Parsons has somewhat modified her 
theory. 

Vol. 34: 166-69. 

* The Gilded Man (New York) 1893, p. 195. 

* Bandelier, Final Report of Investigations Among the Indians of the Southwestern 
United States, etc. (Cambridge) 1890, Part 1: 151. 

5 From Escalante’s letter, translated in Land of Sunshine (Los Angeles) 12: 309, 1900. 
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pieces or burn them; that no one should speak the name of Jesus or Mary, nor invoke the 
saints; that all the married men should abandon the women with whom they had contracted 
matrimony according to the Christian law, and should take other [women] as suited them; and 
that no one should speak the Castilian tongue, nor show any holding of affection for the God of 
the Christians, for the saints, nor for the priests and Spaniards; and that wherever they had 
not already done so they should burn all the temples and sacred images. ... In fine, there 
remained in all the kingdom no vestige of the Christian religion; all was profaned and de- 
stroyed. 


Had the masks been borrowed from the Spaniards it is quite likely that they too 
would have succumbed to such thoroughgoing destruction of foreign things. 

But the Indians did not destroy masks (neither did they destroy all of the ar- 
ticles of Catholic worship, as the following quotations show). 

In December, 1681, Otermin arrived in Isleta pueblo on his way to reconquer the 
Pueblos. He searched the houses and found a few church relics.® 


The Indians were then ordered to take out of their houses and from any other place what- 
soever, the idols, feathers, powders, masks, and every other thing pertaining to their idolatry 
and superstition. This was done, and when all such things had been collected they were piled 
in a heap and burned. 


It seems quite clear from this that both Indians and Spaniards alike recognized 
the masks as belonging to Indian culture rather than to the Spanish, 
Otermin’s maestro de campo, Mendoza, marched on to the north. At Puaray’ 


. .. they made a house to house search and found . . . a great many “masks de cacherias, in 
imitation of the devil, which are those that they use in their diabolical dances.” All of the latter 
were collected and burned.* 


Arriving at Sandia pueblo (December, 1681) Mendoza found that three cells 
of the monastery had escaped destruction, and these® 


judging from their appearances, had been left by the Indians for the principal purpose of con- 
ducting their dances in them. All of these cells were employed as storerooms for masks, pow- 
dered herbs, feathers, and other things used by the Indians in their ceremonials and dances, 
particularly that of the Cacina.... In the whole pueblo not a cross was found; on the other 
hand new estufas had been built. The masks, powders . . . were burned. 


At San Felipe Mendoza made a house to house search.'® 


In most of the houses a great many masks such as were employed by the Indians i) their 
ceremonies were found. 


*C. W. Hackett, Otermin’s Attempt to Reconquer New Mexico, 1681-1682, Old Santa 
Fé (Santa Fé, New Mexico) 3, No. 9: 56, 1916. 

7 Ibid., p. 63. 

8 I see no reason for assuming that this passage refers to the Devil of Christian theology; 
the Spaniards declared that anything non-Christian was of the Devil. 
® Hackett, op. cit., p. 65. 
10 Thid., p. 67. 
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At Santo Domingo, Mendoza made a similar search." 
Many masks and other idolatrous objects were found. New estufas had been built. 


“Not a cross to be found,” “‘new estufas built,” “masks hidden by the Indians; 
burned by the Spaniards,” all seem to reveal a sharp distinction drawn by Indians 
and Spaniards alike between things Indian and things Spanish. And the association 
of masks with kachinas is quite evident. To assume that masks alone, among the 
many objects of Spanish ritual, were adopted and cherished by the Indians seems 
unwarranted. It is significant to note, too, that today it is in the region of early 
Spanish influence that whites and Mexicans are strictly excluded from the kachina 
dances. Among the Hopi, who were quite free from Spanish domination, as com- 
pared with the eastern pueblos, aliens are admitted freely to the masked ceremonies. 
At Zufi, whites are admitted but Mexicans are excluded. Thus, a fairly close cor- 
relation between the presence of Spaniards and secrecy about masks is established. 
The fact that the kachina cult is more extensively developed among the Zufii and 
the Hopi than among the pueblos of the Rio Grande region may also be related to 
this relative absence of Spanish influence. 

Leste A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


MAIDEN SACRIFICE AMONG THE OJIBWA! 


In the article Sacrifice in the Handbook of American Indians,? Swanton states 
“It appears from Cuogq that the Nipissing formerly offered a young female as a 
sacrifice to ‘the god of war,’ but the wording leaves us somewhat in doubt whether 
the sacrifice was anything more than symbolic.”” Undoubtedly the source for his 
observation is Cuoq’s Lexique de la langue Algonquine, article AGOJ (p. 17), 
Agonakwens, la petite femme du sacrifice, with the footnote “‘C’était avant l’intro- 
duction du christianisme, une jeune fille que l’on placait sur une estrade élevée, pour 
l’offrir au Dieu de la guerre, et obtenir sa protection dans une expédition militaire.” 
A similar Ojibwa custom seems to have escaped his notice. In Baraga’s Dictionary 
of the Otchipwe Language, Part 1, English-Otchipwe, under Virgin (p. 278) we read 
“Virgin presented to the Great Spirit, agonékwe;’”’ in Part II, Otchipwe-English, 
under A gonakwe, ‘A virgin whom pagan Indians place on an elevated scaffold and 
present to the Great Spirit, in order to obtain a prosperous success in war.’’ The 
type of compound is certainly unusual, but the underlying concepts are clearly 
“hanging” and “woman.” There can be no doubt that the above is to be connected 
with Huron customs: observe Bressani’s Relation of 1653, “They also paint the 
prisoners destined to the flames, as victims consecrated to the God of war,” and 
“‘Aireskoi, we sacrifice to thee this victim, that thou mayst satisfy thyself with her 


[bid., p. 67. 
1 Printed by courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 
* BAE-B 30, Part 2: 404, 1910. 
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flesh, and give us victory over our enemies:” see the Jesuit Relations (ed. Thwaites), 
Vol. 38: 253 and Vol. 39: 219 respectively; see also Vol. 52: 157 (a captive woman 
mounts a scaffold to be burned); Vol. 54: 25 implies women as well as men were 
burned on a scaffold. It is therefore not likely that the sacrifice of a virgin to the 
Morning Star among the Pawnee is to be connected with the above, but it is possible 
that further data may change our view. It may be added that Lafitau, Mceurs des 
Sauvages Ameriquains (1724), Vol. 2: 189 tells us that dogs were offered in a kettle 
as a sacrifice to Atreskoui, the God of War; Vol. i: 206 that the latter is the God 
of War; Vol. 1: 132 we are again given the Iroquois equivalent of A.reskoui, namely, 
Agriskoué (with the information they are gods of Sun). 


TRUMAN MICHELSON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


NOTE ON KICKAPOO ETHNOLOGY! 

When I translated Jones’s Kickapoo Tales (AES-P9) my knowledge of Kickapoo 
ethnology was very slight, and thus it happens that I failed to correct a very obvious 
error in the text. At 90.12 we read ‘““Ma‘kwiozow4néwi” which is translated “Bear 
tail.”” Since the passage concerns food no doubt Ame‘kwiozowA4n6wi (in Jones’s 
transcription) “Beaver tail” should be substituted in place of the word in question. 
In this connection it may be well to point out the close similarity of the words for 
“black bear” and “beaver” given by Dr W. D. Strong in the Davis Inlet dialect of 
the Labrador coast—mésk-weh and mi§-kweh respectively—is only partially due to 
a similar error. I have recorded in the same dialect mésk", “bear” and amisk*, 
“‘beaver;’’ cf. Montagnais Mashkii and Amishkii cited by Lemoine, Dict. Frangais- 
Montagnais, under Ours and Castor; Cree maskwa, amisk; Fox ma‘kwa, 
ame‘kwa. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


SOME ORTHOGRAPHIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


Arising out of discussions by a group of six 
Americanist linguists 


Item I. On Unit Symbols for Unit Phonemes 


A suitable orthography for representing the sounds of a given language should 
provide a unit symbol for each phoneme, i.e., for each psychologically unitary 
sound, even though such a phoneme can be analyzed into two or more sounds from 
the strictly phonetic standpoint. Digraphs are always unsatisfactory and often mis- 
leading. Thus, gwa- as a method of writing the Nootka word for “thus” seems to 
contradict the inviolable rule that no consonantic cluster may stand at the begin- 
ning of a word in Nootka. It is patent that the difficulty is mainly orthographic, for 


! Printed by courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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the sound is itself unitary in principle—a rounded or labialized velar stop, q, slightly 
aspirated and with voiced w-effect only for a fleeting instant before the inception of 
the following vowel. The rounded q is entirely different from a sequence of g and 
w, as, for instance, in the word piSaqwe’in, “bad, it is said,” in which an unrounded 
q is followed by a full aspiration (characteristic of preconsonantic stops in Nootka) 
before the inception of the w-sound; the syllabic division is pi-Saq-we-’in. An ade- 
quate orthography for Nootka and numerous other languages should provide a 
means of representing rounded gutturals and velars in such a way that they cannot 
be confused with the unrounded gutturals and velars followed by w. 

It must, however, be emphasized that a unitary symbol should be employed 
only when the phonetic complex is psychologically (phonemically) unitary in the 
given language. Thus, in English the combination of k and w (represented by ou, 
kw, or ckw) is not a unit, as is clear from the following facts: 

1. That there is only one kind of k and w sequence (there are no pairs of 
words contrasting as do Nootka yaq-wi'-’as-’itq, “he who is first on the ground” 
and ya-qwi--’as-’itq, “he who goes outside’’). 

2. The sequence-type of k+-w is not isolated in English but is paralleled by 
other combinations of stop + semi-consonant (e.g., b+ in beauty, t+w in twice, 
é+r in tree, s+m in small, etc.). 

3. The k and w under appropriate conditions, in accordance with English 
syllabic theory, may be separated syllabically (e.g., in backward, requisite). 

4. The kis only mildly affected by rounding, and this is not peculiar in Eng- 
lish, for all sounds tend to assimilate somewhat to the preceding and following 
sound. 

The problem of providing a unitary symbol rather than a digraph for unitary 
sounds arises over and over again, particularly in such cases as the following: 

1. Sounds characterized by a timbre feature, including labialization, pala- 
talization, and others. 

2. Nasalized consonants (as in Southern Paiute and Tiibatulabal). 

3. Affricates. 

Devices for the unitary symbolization of such sounds must be as easy as pos- 
sible to print and must be, so far as this is possible, in accord with general usage. 
The following devices are recommended: 

For labalized consonants: p”, b”, i”, d”, k”, g”, etc. 

For palatalized consonants: p”, b”, d¥, k”, g”, etc. 

For nasalized consonants: "p [=m], "b[ = mb], "1, "d, "k[ =nk], "g[ = ng], etc.; 
or, if preferred, with superior nasal consonant corresponding in position to the fol- 
lowing consonant: "b, "t, "d, "k, "g, etc. 

For sibilant and lateral affricates: c{ ¢{ =¢5], =dz], 
A[ =di]. 

The simple treatment of labialized and palatalized consonants requires no com- 
ment. The device of employing post-posed superscript diacritical marks is perhaps 
applicable to other situations for which no recommendation is here offered. 
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Of the two ways suggested for writing nasalized consonants, the first consists in 
using a pre-posed superscript " as a generalized diacritic representing homorganic 
nasal attack. The second consists in adapting the superscript to the position of 
articulation, therefore writing ™ before labials, * before dentals, " before gutturals, 
etc. The first method is perhaps more satisfactory for the linguist in providing a 
generalized means of indicating the nasal characteristic. The second method is 
easier, on the whole, for general usage. 

For the sibilant-affricates, the symbols c for [ts], ¢ for [¢5], are widely used among 
linguists and form part of the current orthography of several important Slavic 
languages. (For usages current in various linguistic fields, see M. Heepe, ed., 
Lautzeichen und ihre Anwendung in verschiedenen Sprachgebieten, Berlin, 1928.) 
z for [dz] and 3 for [dz] are used by Slavicists (op. cit., 68 ff.) and similar forms are 
used in other circles (op. cit., 76 [Finno-Ugrian]; 90, 93 [Turk]). \ for [d/] has been 
used in Eskimo by Jenness (Notes on the Phonology of the Eskimo Dialect of Cape 
Prince of Wales, Alaska, IJAL 4:168-80). X for [¢/] is an innovation formed from A 
as / from /. The use of c, ¢ for [ts, 5] requires that 5 be used for the palato-sibilant 
fricative in place of the c commonly used among Americanists. 


Item II. On the Writing of the Palatal Sibilant Fricative 


The use in Americanist circles of c for the palatal sibilant fricative is isolated. 
The most general usage of linguists over the world is to employ the symbol §. This 
usage has appeared even in Americanist works, being employed by Preuss in his 
Grammatik der Cora Sprache, IJAL 7:1 ff., by Schuller in La Lengua Ts’ots’il, 
IJAL 3: 193-218, by Rivet in various works, and by others. In view of its wide use 
generally, extending even into the Americanist field, 5 is to be regarded as preferable 
to c for the sound under discussion. 


Item III. On the Writing of the Glottal Stop 


Since the glottal stop in many languages is functionally as important as any 
other consonant, it is desirable to write it, in such cases, in a more substantial form 
than as an apostrophe. The apostrophe suggests that the sound be ignored by many 
readers (who may be unfamiliar with it), leading in some cases to inexact analyses 
and to impossible etymologies. It is therefore recommended that the glottal stop 
be written in the form} or > when it constitutes a true consonant of a given lan- 
guage. This suggestion is not intended to apply to the use of the apostrophe as a 
diacritical mark above or after consonants to indicate that they are glottalized. If 
the writing of the consonantic glottal stop is modified as suggested, we have an 
effective means of differentiating the glottal stop from the diacritic for glottaliza- 
tion. 

A post-vocalic aspiration, often written ‘ , should be written / when it constitutes 
a true consonant of a given language. 


GrorGE HERz0G Mary Haas SWADESH 
STANLEY S. NEWMAN Morris SWADESH 
EDWARD SAPIR CHARLES F. VOEGELIN 
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DE HEVESY ON MUNDA AND FINNO-UGRIAN LINGUISTICS, 
AND ON THE EASTER ISLAND SCRIPT! 


In view of Dobo’s enthusiastic endorsement of De Hevesy’s attempt to prove 
the genetic connection of the Munda languages with Finno-Ugrian, and his at- 
tempted demonstration that the script of the Easter island tablets is related to that 
of the Mohenjo-Daro seals (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 35: 552-54), I translate 
freely the critique of Wilhelm Printz in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliandischen 
Gesellschaft, n.f., 12: 98, 99: “The author under the nom de plume F. A. Uxbond 
published in 1928 an article [entitled] ‘Munda-Magyar-Maori. An Indian link be- 
tween the antipodes.’ In the present book [Finnisch-Ugrisches aus Indien], he lays 
aside Maori, and is only concerned with proving that the Munda family of speech is 
most closely connected with the Finno-Ugrian one, and that India is the archaic 
home of the Magyars, etc. All this [is based] solely upon as diligent as well as un- 
critical study of the pertinent dictionaries. He has not concerned himself how and 
when the march of the Magyars out of India to the West occurred historically. That 
with this ‘method’ any one can prove anything, is long known. The author in general 
has not thought that the superior Hindu culture would [necessarily] influence that 
of the Munda linguistically and technologically; otherwise he would have taken 
pains [to acquire] some knowledge of Sanskrit. Its complete lack is shown in the 
discussion of words such as bhasa (bhas4), bhasam (bhasman), guru, isor (ifvara), 
jat (jati), kalapani, uttar(a), etc.’ 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


THE NEW ATLATL, FOUND IN ITALY, A FALSIFICATION 


The second volume of the recently published Transactions of the XXV Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists (La Plata, 1932) begins with a brief article by 
Dr G. V. Callegari on a “New Precious Ancient Mexican Atlatl, recently discovered 
in Rome.” A glance at the halftone illustrations, which by the way are in inverted 
position, made me recognize that most, if not all, of the fairly large figurative rep- 
resentations were identical with another specimen, preserved in the Museo Na- 
zionale de Antropologia e Etnologia in Florence, which I had studied and copied in 
1911. 

In fact, comparing in detail my enlarged drawings with the published photo- 
graphs, I found that all the carvings on the back or underside of the two weapons 
correspond exactly, figure by figure. Only very slight differences in the execution of 
details are noticeable, as for instance, in the second figure or section where the two 
lateral darts are in horizontal position in the Florentine specimen, while they are 
drooping in the debated carving. Similarly, in the symbol which forms the bottom of 


1 Printed by courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 
? English words in brackets have no equivalents in the German text but are implied. 
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the drawing two Chalchihuitl pendants or plugs are inclined about 45° in the orig- 
inal, and much more in the new specimen. This section is also somewhat higher in 
the latter than in the former. 

If we had only a photograph of this side of the new atlatl at our disposal we might 
draw the conclusion that it is not an intentional fraud, but a reproduction of the 
Florentine object made for some scientific exhibit; a copy not too faithfully executed 
by a wood carver as a perfectly legitimate reproduction of a fine piece of ancient 
Mexican art. 

However, when we direct our attention to the obverse or upper side, it becomes 
clear that here a change is made which overthrows the idea that a facsimile had been 
produced. The top figure is arbitrarily added and copied from the atlatl in the Museo 
Kircheriano of Rome. The Florentine specimen has here a long plain plug. 

To the left and right of the long groove that lengthwise divides this side of the 
instrument, there remain two narrow bands which are decorated with eight or nine 
different figures on each strip. These human figures and emblems also are copied in 
the falsification, but with some omissions and misunderstandings. Thus in the 
second of these lateral figures to the left a profile head seems to be carved in the 
spurious atlatl, while in the genuine specimen the front face of the god Tlaloc is 
represented. These little figurines are somewhat difficult to understand in the orig- 
inal even for the professional archaeologist, and the faker got lost in the pell-mell 
of intricate symbolism. 

Finally the complete finger accommodation of the false specimen is modeled after 
the London atlatl with its shell loops and thread bindings; it is, indeed, as exact a 
copy of this device as can be made. 

The final result of our brief investigation, then, is to pronounce the new atlatl 
of the Museo Prehistorico of Rome not only as a doubtful piece but directly an 
intentional falsification. To mitigate the sad news, it may be said that in their three 
other beautiful specimens, one in Rome and two in Florence, Italy in any case 
possesses the finest museum pieces of all ancient Mexican spear-throwers known to- 
day. 

The reader can easily make a comparison of the new atlatl with the speci- 
men of Florence by consulting the fairly large photograph of the latter published 
by Mr D. I. Bushwell, Jr. in the AMerIcAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 7: plate 22, 1905. 

HERMANN BEYER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


NOTES AND NEWS 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN THE ITALIAN SAHARA 


The conquest of the Italian Sahara is very recent (the Fezzain was securely oc- 
cupied only during 1930 and Cufra during 1931), but methodica! scientific explora- 
tions immediately followed military action. Great merit attaches to the Royal 
Geographic Society of Rome for s¢nding several scientific missions into the Sahara 
as soon as possible. Within a little more than two years seven such missions were 
sent there for anthropological, geographic, linguistic, zodlogical, and botanical pur- 
poses. They have already gathered data ef not merely regional but international in- 
terest, as is demonstrated by the present Saharian Exhibition in Paris. 

One of the most important discoveries was made by Prof Biagio Pace of the 
Royal University of Naples. Near Germa—the ancient Garama, capital of the Gara- 
mants—he explored, with Prof Sergi, a necropolis composed of nearly fifty thousand 
tombs distributed over a stretch of more than one hundred miles. The results of 
these excavations gave indications of a Saharian civilization evolved in contact with 
Romans during the first centuries of the Christian era. 

With respect to physical anthropology, a mission was guided by Prof Lidio 
Cipriani of the National Museum of Anthropology, Royal University of Florence. 
He went twice to Fezzan for nearly eight months during 1932 and 1933. He also 
had occasion to study to some extent the prehistoric populations of Libya. In 
particular he found many new, peculiar rock engravings reproducing scenes of 
hunting elephants and other wild animals now vanished from the country. On the 
rocks of Uadi Zigza he noted drawings referable to Herodotus’ famous description of 
Garamant carriages drawn by four horses. These investigations of rock engravings 
were followed by others carried on by Prof Graziosi. 

The anthropological researches were aimed almost exclusively at the nomadic 
Tuareg and Tébu. It is clear that they are the remains of very ancient populations 
occupying North Africa long before the Mohammedans conquered the country. 
North African populations, originally of quite European appearance, are now, for 
the most part, so intercrossed with other races that it would seem impossible to 
secure an orientation among their manifold forms of heads, physiognomies, color of 
skin and eyes, proportions of the body, etc. However, the situation is not so com- 
plicated as appears at first glance. We must remember that Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Carthagenians, Vandals, Romans, and Jews—that is to say, the last peoples who 
went to North Africa in historic or protohistoric times—could never have exerted 
there a great physical influence. More importance attaches to the Arabs in the Mo- 
hammedan epoch and to Negroes by way of slow infiltration through the Sahara. 
We can easily recognize today the results of all these different intercrossings. Beyond 
these peoples, there are in existence other men who remained exempt from the racial 


intercrossing mentioned here. Among them are to the considered the Tuareg and 
Tébu. 
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The anthropological investigation of Tuareg and Tébu was not at all easy. For 
this reason Prof Cipriani got complete physical measurements of only 64 adult male 
Tuareg, moulded 18 facial casts of the living (13 men and 5 women), and obtained 
nearly 2000 anthropological photographs. It must not be forgotten that the most 
numerous earlier series of Tu4reg measurements was made on fifty individuals by 
Prof Leblanc of Algiers University. 

With the Tébu the difficulty was still greater, and the research remained un- 
finished. On Tébu Prof Cipriani got anthropological measurements on twelve adult 
males, many photographs, and three facial casts of the living. 

All these researches were integrated by collecting skeletons and ethnographic ob- 
jects of the Tuareg and Tébu. 

Lip1o CIPRIANI 


GRANTS AND FELLOWSHIPS OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The American .Council of Learned Societies offers in 1935 grants in aid of re- 
search and post-doctoral fellowships for training and research in the humanities. 
The grants are in two categories: small grants, not exceeding $300, and larger grants, 
not exceeding $1,000. Applicants for grants must possess the doctorate or its 
equivalent, and must be actually in need of the desired assistance and unable to 
secure it from other sources. The grants are made for specific purposes (other than 
living expenses or in lieu of salary), such as travel, photostats, secretarial assistance, 
etc., in connection with projects of research ectually under way. 

The fellowships have a basic stipend of $1,800, to which allowances for travel, 
expenses of research, and other purposes may be added. Applicants must have the 
doctorate, must not be more than 35 years of age, and must have demonstrated un- 
mistakable aptitude for constructive research. 

Information respecting grants and fellowships, as well as application blanks, 
may be secured from the American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth 
Street, Washington, D.C. All applications must be filed by December 15, 1934, and 
awards will be announced in March, 1935. 


FIRST TREE RING CONFERENCE 


A conference on tree ring studies was held on June 11 and 12, 1934, at the Museum 
of Northern Arizona at Flagstaff, under the chairmanship of Dr A. E. Douglass of 
the University of Arizona. The following institutions interested in dendrochron- 
ology were represented: Carnegie Institution of Washington, University of Arizona, 
Gila Pueblo, Laboratory of Anthropology, and the Museum of Northern Arizona. 
The representative from the University of New Mexico was unable to attend. 
Among the problems of the science discussed was the need of a journal in which to 
publish the original data on which climatological conclusions and prehistoric dates 
are based. 
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It was, therefore, decided to publish a quarterly called the ‘Tree Ring Bulletin.” 
It will start in a modest way with the subscription price at one dollar arid a half a 
year. Dr A. E. Douglass will be Editor-in-Chief; Dr Waldo S. Glock, Assistant Edi- 
tor; Dr Harold S. Colton, Managing Editor; and Mr John C. McGregor, Assistant 
Managing Editor. Plans call for a July number to appear in a few weeks. While the 
publication will be of immediate interest to archaeologists, it will also deal with 
problems of climatology and other subjects to which tree ring studies are related. 

Those interested in supporting, the “Tree Ring Bulletin” and wishing to start 
with Volume 1, Number 1, are requested to send their subscriptions to Dr Harold 
S. Colton, Managing Editor, Museum of Northern Arizona, Flagstaff, Arizona. 


HAROLD S. CoLTon 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


London, July 30 to August 4, 1934 


This congress was particularly remarkable for its large attendance and for the 
energy and efficiency with which its organizers brought it together. Attendance was 
over 1200, representing 40 countries and innumerable institutions; 201 abstracts 
of papers were printed before the meetings. 

Meetings were held in the classrooms of London University, and special sessions 
were arranged in museums and private collections. 

Unfortunately, “Americanists” from the Americas were thinly represented, and 
it is to be hoped that they will make up for this by attending the second congress, 
to be held in Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1938. 

Undoubtedly the reason Americanists were not present in great numbers is that 
they have lost interest in such meetings after the apparent collapse of the old and 
time-honored Congrés Internationale des Américanistes. Due to the inferior man- 
agement of the Buenos Aires congress in 1932, and the apparent total abandonment 
of the Sevilla meeting supposed to be held this year (1934), it is understandable that 
Americanists should hesitate to spend time and money on long travel. 

The wide scope and enthusiastic attendance of the London congress promises 
well jor the Copenhagen meeting, and the writer recommends that American an- 
thropologists keep this congress in mind. 


The following is a list of Americanist papers presented at the congress: 


Long, Richard C. E. (Portarlington, Ireland): Maya and Mexican Writing. 
Kénig, H. (Kéln am Rhein): Prianimistische Vorstellungen im Weltbild der 
Eskimos, 
Williams, Rev J. J. (Boston): Ashanti Cultural Influence in Jamaica. 
Williams, Rev J. J. (Boston): Psychic Phenomena in Jamaica. 
Karsten, Prof R. (Helsingfors): Confession in the Ancient Inca Empire, 
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Karsten, Prof R. (Helsingfors): Methods of Ethnological Field-research, With 
Special Reference to South America. 

Gahs, Prof D. A. (Zagreb): Die Menschenopfer des zirkumpazifischen Gebietes 
und ihre mythologische grundlage. 

Preuss, Dr K. T. (Berlin): Ursprung und Bedeutung der Menschenopfer in 
Mexico (nach einer fast unbekannten Bilderhandschrift). [This is Historia Tolteca 
Chichimeca, in the National Library, Paris.] 

Thalbitzer, Prof W. (Copenhagen): The Soul of the Eskimo Language (with 
phonograph records). 

O’Neale, Prof Lila (Berkeley, California): The Paracas Mantle—Its Technical 
Features. 

Pettazzoni, Prof R. (Rome): Confessions of Sins Among Primitive Peoples. 

Dieseldorff, E. P. (Guatemala): Maya Intercalary Systems. 

Péspisil, Prof F. (Brno): Anthropological Types in the Southwest of the Uuited 
States. 

Péspisil, Prof F. (Brno): The Hoop Dance Among European Peoples and North 
American Indians. 


Frans BLom 


We Deepty REGRET TO ANNOUNCE the sudden death of Dr Berthold Laufer, 
Curator of Anthropology, Field Museum of Natural History, in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 13th. 


ERRATUM: Owing to a compositor’s error, the last line of page 159 of this volume 
has been transposed to the corresponding position on page 161. Pages 159-60 
should read: “‘A traveler cannot fail to notice the tombs of hunters, which consist 
of cairns of stones enclosing a hollow chamber.’’ Pages 161-62 should read: “Men 
always take evening meals in the men’s council house (onjanga) in the center of the 
village.” 


L 
/ 
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